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ABSTRACT 


Least  squares  estimation  is  the  predominant  technique  for  regression  analysis  due  to  its 
universal  acceptance,  elegant  statistical  properties,  and  computational  simplicity.  Unfortunately, 
the  statistical  properties  that  make  least  squares  so  powerful  depend  on  several  assumptions  that 
are  often  violated  using  real  data.  The  normally  distributed  errors  assumption,  which  enables 
tests  of  regressor  significance,  is  invalid  if  only  a  single  outlying  observation  occurs  in  the  data. 
Robust  regression  methods  are  less  sensitive  to  outliers  than  the  method  of  least  squares. 
Recently  published  techniques  suggest  improved  robust  estimation  performance.  These  robust 
methods  are  comparatively  evaluated  using  Monte  Carlo  simulation.  Evaluation  results  lead  to 
new  proposals  from  a  class  of  robust  methods  called  GM-estimators.  GM-estimation  constrains 
the  excess  influence  that  observations  outlying  in  the  regressor  space  have  on  parameter 
estimates,  enabling  fits  to  the  majority  of  the  data  regardless  of  outlier  location.  Several 
GM-estimation  proposals  are  developed  and  evaluated.  Two  preferred  GM  proposals  are 
compared  with  top  performing  existing  robust  methods  in  a  comprehensive  study  of  outlier  and 
nonoutlier  configurations.  The  best  performing  methods  are  an  existing  technique  called 
MM-estimation  and  a  proposed  GM  technique.  Both  techniques  perform  well  against  a  variety 
of  dataset  configurations. 

Least  squares  estimation  can  also  be  adversely  impacted  by  dependencies  among  the 
regressors  called  multicollinearity.  The  resulting  least  squares  parameter  estimates  can  change 
significantly  with  only  slight  changes  in  the  data.  Alternative  techniques,  called  biased 
estimation  methods,  induce  a  small  amount  of  bias  in  the  estimates,  resulting  in  large  reductions 
in  parameter  estimate  variability.  The  combined  outlier-multicollinearity  problem  occurs 
frequently  in  routine  data.  Methods  that  address  this  problem  effectively  combine  biased  and 
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robust  estimation  techniques.  The  robust  GM  proposal  from  this  paper  is  used  to  develop  a 
biased-robust  method.  Two  previously  published  approaches  are  compared  with  the  proposal  in 
simulation  experiments.  The  best  performing  published  technique  is  also  compared  with  the 
proposal  using  a  dataset  containing  a  cloud  of  outliers  and  severe  multicollinearity.  The 
proposed  biased-robust  method  outperforms  the  published  technique  both  in  the  simulation  and 
the  example. 
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Chapter  1 


Introduction 

1.1  Introduction  and  Background  of  the  Problem 

Regression  analysis  is  a  statistical  applications  tool  that  is  useful  in  nearly  all  areas  of 
engineering  and  science  that  require  fitting  models  to  sets  of  data.  Although  there  are  several 
methods  available  for  estimating  model  parameters,  the  least  squares  method  is  used  most  often 
because  of  its  general  acceptance,  elegant  statistical  properties  and  ease  of  computation. 
Unfortunately,  the  mathematical  elegance  that  makes  least  squares  so  popular  depends  on  a 
number  of  fairly  restrictive  and  often  unrealistic  assumptions.  The  assumption  that  makes  least 
squares  so  attractive  in  terms  of  general  model  hypothesis  testing  and  parameter  significance 
testing  is  that  the  distribution  of  the  errors  is  normal  or  Gaussian.  This  assumption  can  be 
violated  if  one  or  more  sufficiently  outlying  observations  are  present  in  the  data,  resulting  in  less 
than  reliable  estimates  of  the  model  parameters.  A  second  condition  that  potentially  impacts  the 
reliability  of  least  squares  estimates  is  multicollinearity,  which  is  a  near-linear  dependency 
among  the  regressors.  Multicollinearity  can  cause  large  variability  in  the  estimates  of  the 
parameters,  sometimes  resulting  in  parameter  estimates  that  differ  from  the  true  values  by  orders 
of  magnitude  or  have  the  incorrect  sign. 

Outliers,  which  occur  often  in  real  data,  appear  for  many  reasons  including  typing  or 
computation  errors,  interchanging  of  values,  inadvertent  observations  from  different  populations, 
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or  transient  effects.  Outliers  can  also  be  due  to  observations  selected  from  genuinely  long-tailed 
distributions.  Hampel  et  al.  (1986,  p.  25)  summarized  the  results  of  numerous  studies  of  the 
frequency  of  outliers  in  real  data  and  conclude  that  altogether  1-10%  outliers  in  routine  data  are 
more  the  rule  than  the  exception.  Outliers  are  found  in  the  response  variable  (y-variable)  or  the 
regressor  variables  (x-variables).  Regardless  of  their  origin,  a  single,  sufficiently  outlying 
observation  in  a  data  set  can  render  least  squares  estimation  meaningless.  Robust  regression 
estimation  methods  are  designed  to  be  less  sensitive  than  least  squares  to  outliers,  resulting  in 
improved  fits  to  the  nonoutlying  observations.  Ronchetti  (1987)  points  out  that  the  goal  of  a 
robust  selection  procedure  is  to  choose  a  model  which  fits  the  majority  of  the  data,  taking  into 
account  that  the  errors  may  not  be  normally  distributed.  A  number  of  robust  regression 
estimation  techniques  have  been  proposed,  and  some  have  been  successfully  used  in  practice,  but 
none  of  the  techniques  have  been  unanimously  accepted  by  practitioners  or  by  members  of  the 
research  community.  All  of  the  robust  methods  developed  to  this  point  have  weaknesses  under 
certain  outlier  scenarios,  or  are  poor  performers  relative  to  least  squares  when  outliers  are  not 
present.  Some  recent  developments  in  a  class  of  robust  methods  called  GM-estimators  by 
Simpson  et  al.  (1992)  and  Coakley  and  Hettmansperger  (1993)  have  prompted  an  interest  in 
finding  variations  that  may  perform  better  than  all  the  existing  robust  methods. 

Another  condition  that  presents  problems  for  least  squares  estimation  is 
multicollinearity.  Many  regression  model-building  processes  involve  finding  variables  that 
behave  similarly  to  the  response.  It  is  also  common  for  these  descriptive  variables  to  behave 
similarly  relative  to  each  other,  often  times  capturing  similar  information  regarding  the  response. 
In  this  case,  the  descriptive  or  regressor  variables  have  a  degree  of  dependency  or 
multicollinearity.  Multicollinearity  can  make  it  difficult  to  accurately  estimate  the  model 
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parameters  under  least  squares.  Least  squares  estimation  requires  that  the  matrix  of  regressor 
variables  X  be  multiplied  by  itself,  forming  X'X,  and  then  inverted,  resulting  in  (X'X)"1. 
Near-linear  dependency  among  the  regressors  can  result  in  an  ill-conditioned  X'X,  meaning  that 
the  matrix  inversion  routines  can  be  very  inaccurate,  resulting  in  considerable  error  in  the  least 
squares  estimates  of  the  model  parameters.  In  general,  multicollinearity  tends  to  inflate  the 
variance  and  absolute  value  of  the  least  squares  coefficients.  In  this  case,  the  main  fault  with  the 
least  squares  estimate  is  that  it  forces  the  estimator  to  be  unbiased.  Alternative  estimation 
techniques  that  have  been  proposed  induce  a  little  bias  by  augmenting  the  regressor  variable 
matrix,  causing  increased  stability  in  the  X'X  matrix,  and  resulting  in  large  reductions  in  the 
variance  of  the  estimates.  Biased  estimation  methods,  such  as  ridge  regression,  can  provide 
stable  coefficient  estimates  with  computational  ease. 

Outliers  and  multicollinearity  occur  simultaneously  in  real  data  as  often  as  each  problem 
occurs  separately.  Relative  to  the  hundreds  of  references  in  biased-only  and  robust-only 
techniques,  the  research  in  biased-robust  regression  has  been  sparse.  The  advances  in  the 
combined  area  have  been  made  only  in  the  last  two  decades  by  Holland  (1973),  Pariente  and 
Welsch  (1977),  Hogg  (1979),  Askin  and  Montgomery  (1980),  Montgomery  and  Askin  (1981), 
Pfaffenberger  and  Dielman  (1985),  Lawrence  and  Marsh  (1984),  Walker  and  Birch  (1985,  1988), 
and  Walker  (1987).  Askin  and  Montgomery  (1984)  and  Pfaffenberger  and  Dielman  (1990)  have 
followed  up  the  development  of  their  techniques  by  performing  Monte  Carlo  simulation  studies 
to  compare  various  approaches.  The  most  common  approach  to  biased-robust  estimation  is 
augmented  weighted  least  squares  which  allows  a  biased  estimator  and  robust  estimator  to  be 
combined  into  a  single  biased-robust  estimator.  Many  of  the  existing  robust  estimators  can  be 
easily  combined  with  biased  estimators  using  the  augmented-weighted  least  squares  approach. 
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In  fact,  several  of  the  recently  created  biased-only  and  robust-only  estimators  are  excellent 
candidates  for  an  improved  combined  estimator. 

1.2  Statement  of  the  Problem 

Frequently,  difficulties  arise  when  practitioners  try  to  apply  least  squares  regression 
estimation  to  real  world  data  containing  outliers  or  dependent  regressors.  The  traditional  view 
that  least  squares  is  robust  to  deviations  from  its  assumptions  of  normally  distributed  errors  and 
uncorrelated  regressors  prevents  users  from  applying  other,  more  appropriate  methods.  In 
instances  where  model  adequacy  diagnostics  reveal  a  poor  least  squares  fit  due  to  outliers  and/or 
collinearity,  the  practitioner  is  often  not  able  to  properly  fit  a  model  because  robust  or  biased- 
robust  estimation  techniques  are  not  known  or  available.  The  increasing  presence  of 
observational  data  with  correlated  regressors  and  abundant  outliers  makes  advances  in  the  state 
of  the  art  of  robust  and  biased-robust  estimation  essential. 

The  rapid  development  of  alternative  robust  estimators  has  resulted  in  the  need  to 
evaluate  and  test  these  methods  to  determine  their  performance  capabilities.  Opportunities  also 
exist  for  the  development  of  improved  robust  estimators  that  can  potentially  fit  the  majority  of 
outlier  and  nonoutlier  situations.  A  class  of  robust  estimators  called  GM-estimators  provides  the 
framework  for  the  development  of  such  a  robust  technique.  Although  progress  continues  to  be 
made  in  making  algorithms  for  robust  methods  available,  there  is  a  growing  demand  from  users 
to  have  the  proper  tools  available  to  implement  when  least  squares  fails.  Improved  methods 
must  be  computationally  practical  and  available  to  software  developers. 

A  need  also  exists  to  develop  and  test  alternative  approaches  for  the  combined  problem 
so  that  the  community  of  practitioners  is  aware  of  the  potential  to  accurately  estimate  regression 
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model  terms  under  realistic  data  conditions.  The  most  recent  advancements  in  robust-only  and 
biased-only  estimation  warrant  development  of  improved  robust,  and  combined  biased-robust 
estimators. 

1.3  Research  Objective 

The  objective  of  this  research  is  to  investigate  possible  advances  in  the  field  of  robust 
regression  estimation  through  the  development  of  an  alternative  GM-estimator.  This  technique, 
or  the  best  performing  robust  method,  will  then  be  used  to  develop  and  evaluate  a  superior 
performing  biased-robust  regression  estimator.  The  proper  accomplishment  of  this  objective 
first  requires  a  needed  comprehensive  evaluation  of  existing  competing  robust  methods. 
Information  gained  in  the  competing  methods  evaluation  will  aid  a  well-directed  approach  in  the 
development  of  new  robust  estimators.  The  newly  developed  estimators  will  then  be  compared 
with  each  other  and  with  existing  methods  in  a  subsequent  evaluation.  The  inability  to  develop 
an  improved  performing  robust  estimator  will  not  detract  from  the  significance  of  the  research. 
A  comprehensive  evaluation  of  existing  techniques  has  not  been  accomplished  and  is  of 
tremendous  value  to  those  working  with  regression  analysis.  The  best  overall  robust  techniques, 
new  or  existing,  will  then  be  incorporated  into  a  combined  biased-robust  estimator. 

1.4  Scope  and  Outline  of  the  Research 

The  purposes  of  this  dissertation  are  to  evaluate,  develop  and  test  robust  regression 
methods  and  biased-robust  regression  methods.  Although  the  focus  of  this  research  is  on  the 
development  of  new  methods,  a  number  of  other  integral  tasks  are  associated  with  method 
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development  that  are  equally  as  important.  For  instance,  in  order  to  develop  a  new,  improved 
technique,  a  thorough  evaluation  of  existing  techniques  must  be  performed.  In  order  to  evaluate 
these  existing  methods,  an  understanding  of  possible  outlier  or  collinearity  data  configurations 
must  be  obtained.  As  part  of  this  process,  it  is  important  that  all  of  the  possible  “messy”  data 
configurations  that  expose  vulnerabilities  in  the  various  techniques  be  investigated  so  that  fair 
and  comprehensive  technique  evaluations  are  performed.  This  type  of  development  process  is 
adopted  for  both  the  robust  methods  and  the  biased-robust  methods.  The  process  can  be  outlined 
for  both  types  of  methods  as: 

1 .  Gain  an  understanding  (through  pilot  studies)  of  the  different  types  of  outlier  and 
collinearity  conditions  that  result  in  method  estimation  differences. 

2.  Develop  the  datasets  to  be  used  to  evaluate  and  compare  existing  methods  and  new 
methods. 

3.  Screen  the  large  number  of  potential  existing  methods.  Use  theoretical  knowledge, 
previously  published  method  comparisons  and  this  study’s  own  pilot  experiments  to 
trim  the  list  down  to  the  most  promising  methods. 

4.  Use  the  knowledge  gained  from  the  screening  study  to  determine  the  best  direction 
for  developing  improved  techniques.  Continue  to  use  pilot  simulation  studies  to  test 
concepts  as  they  are  developed. 

5.  Evaluate  the  new  alternatives  in  an  aggressive  study  of  their  performance  abilities. 
Select  the  best  performing  new  methods  for  comparison  in  further  studies  that  also 
include  the  candidate  existing  methods. 

6.  Pool  existing  and  new  alternatives  for  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  performance. 
Include  all  possible  clean  and  messy  data  configurations  to  fully  test  the  methods. 
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7.  Evaluate  each  technique’s  performance  and  select  the  few  best  performing 
techniques  for  a  final  examination. 

8.  Develop  an  application  or  example  using  real  world  data  or  a  previously  published 
example.  Modify  the  data  if  necessary  to  fully  challenge  the  estimators. 

9.  Perform  the  estimation  of  the  application/example  and  evaluate  the  results. 
Comment  on  the  performance  and  make  a  final  recommendation  for  the  best 
performing  method. 

The  dissertation  chapters  are  structured  so  that  the  process  described  above  is  apparent 
and,  in  general,  is  conducted  in  the  sequence  outlined.  Following  a  discussion  of  the  related 
literature  in  Chapter  2,  Chapter  3  discusses  the  initial  outlier  data  configuration  experiments  and 
the  screening  of  the  potential  robust  techniques.  Chapter  4  deals  with  the  development  of 
alternative  GM-estimators.  These  methods  are  developed  by  modifying  the  integral  components 
of  this  multi-stage  technique.  A  performance  evaluation  is  conducted  on  ten  robust  alternatives 
and  the  best  performing  methods  are  recommended  for  further  evaluation.  Chapter  5  involves  a 
detailed  description  and  rigorous  evaluation  of  existing  and  alternative  robust  methods.  Methods 
are  evaluated  in  terms  of  error  of  estimation  relative  to  the  true  model  coefficients.  The  best 
performing  alternative  method  is  fully  developed  in  Chapter  6.  This  chapter  also  includes  an 
application  of  this  technique  using  a  modified  real  set  of  satellite  cost  data.  In  Chapter  7,  a 
biased-robust  estimator  is  developed  and  compared  to  two  previously  published  methods.  This 
chapter  also  provides  an  example  for  technique  comparison.  Chapter  8  provides  a  summary  and 
detailed  discussion  of  the  dissertation  conclusions.  Areas  for  future  research  are  also 
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Chapter  2 


Review  of  Robust  and  Biased  Estimation 
Methods 


In  general,  the  majority  of  the  research  on  alternatives  to  least  squares  estimation  in  the 
presence  of  outliers  and  correlated  regressors  has  addressed  either  the  outlier  issue  or  the 
collinearity  issue,  but  seldom  has  addressed  the  combined  problem.  This  review  of  the  related 
literature  will  consist  of  a  brief  discussion  of  least  squares  estimation  followed  by  descriptions  of 
related  robust  estimation  methods,  biased  estimation  methods  and  biased-robust  methods.  Robust 
methods  are  covered  in  more  detail  than  biased  methods  because  a  major  portion  of  this 
dissertation  focuses  on  comparisons  of  existing  robust  methods  and  the  development  of  new  robust 
techniques.  Also,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  biased-robust  estimation  problem  is  attainable 
only  by  first  becoming  familiar  with  the  work  in  robust-only  and  biased-only  estimation  methods. 
The  contributions  to  biased-robust  estimation  follow  naturally  from  components  of  the  separate 
research  areas  and  will  be  discussed  in  detail  regarding  both  the  estimation  approaches  and  the 
Monte  Carlo  simulation  comparisons. 

2.1  Least  Squares  Estimation 

Regression  modeling  is  used  to  develop  a  theoretical  or  statistical  explanation  of  physical 
phenomena  under  study.  It  normally  involves  transforming  real  data  with  explanatory  variables 
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and  a  response  variable  into  a  linear  mathematical  equation  or  expression.  This  linear  statistical 
model  is  generally  expressed  in  the  form 

y=  P0  +  P\x\  +  p2x2+--‘+P  kxk  +  s  (21) 

where  y  is  a  random  variable  called  the  response;  y50, are  constants  whose  values  are 
not  known  but  are  estimated  from  the  experimental  or  observational  data;  x0 ,  x, , . . . ,  x^  are 
mathematical  variables  with  controlled  or  observed  values;  and  s  is  a  random  variable  representing 
the  unexplained  random  variations  in  the  response. 

The  linear  model  can  also  be  expressed  in  matrix  form  as 

y  =  Xp+e  (2.2) 

where  y  is  a  n  x  1  vector  of  responses.  The  X  matrix  includes  an  initial  column  of  1  ’s  for  the 
intercept  so  that  the  number  of  columns  is  k+l=p.  So,  X  is  an  n  x  p  matrix  of  the  levels  of  the 
regressor  variables;  p  is  a  p  x  1  vector  of  model  coefficient  estimates  which  includes  the  intercept; 
and  £  is  an  n  x  1  vector  of  errors. 

The  primary  role  of  least  squares  estimation  in  the  development  of  linear  models  is  to 
estimate  the  model  coefficients  /?  in  a  logical  manner.  To  do  this,  we  require  only  that  the  vector  s 
of  random  errors  has  mean  0  and  variance  o2 1.  These  requirements  also  imply  that  the  random 
vector  y  has  mean  Xfi  and  variance-covariance  matrix  cPl. 

To  obtain  the  least  squares  estimators  for  P  in  the  linear  model,  we  first  must  rewrite  the 
linear  model  in  the  form 

y  =  Xfi  +  e  (2.3) 

where  p  are  estimators  of  P  and  e  is  not  a  vector  of  unobservable  random  errors,  but  a  vector  of 


observable  residuals. 
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The  objective  of  the  method  of  least  squares  is  to  choose  the  estimators  in  such  a  way  that 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  residuals  is  minimized.  This  objective  is  expressed  as 


This  objective  is 
equations  to  zero. 


min  2>,2  =min2U-*,/?)2 

P  i=i  p  >=i 


(2.4) 


solved  by  taking  the  partial  derivatives  with  respect  to  /?  and  setting  the 
This  system  of  equations,  also  known  as  the  normal  equations,  is  of  the  form 

(X'X)  p  =  X'y  (2.5) 


To  solve  for  P ,  multiply  each  side  of  the  equation  by  (X'X)1  to  obtain  the  least  squares 
estimators 


p  =  (X'X)-1  X'y  (2.6) 

It  can  be  shown  that  these  least  squares  estimators  /?  are  unbiased,  meaning  E (/?  )=/?.  The 
Gauss-Markov  theorem  shows  that,  among  the  class  of  linear  unbiased  estimators  for  p.  the 
estimator  P  is  the  best  in  the  sense  that  the  variances  of  P  are  minimized.  For  this  reason  the 
least  squares  estimates  are  the  best  linear  unbiased  estimators  (referred  to  as  BLUE). 

When  the  model  errors  are  normally  distributed,  the  method  of  least  squares  estimation  is 
attractive  in  the  sense  that  the  estimate  of  P  has  additional  desirable  statistical  properties.  If  we 
assume  that  the  errors  are  normally  distributed,  we  can  show  that  the  least  squares  estimates  are 
also  the  maximum  likelihood  estimates  and  that  these  estimates  are  the  uniformly  minimum 
variance  unbiased  estimators.  Under  conditions  of  nonnormal  distributions,  particularly  heavy¬ 
tailed  error  distributions,  least  squares  no  longer  has  these  desirable  properties.  In  fact,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  maximum  likelihood  estimator  for  the  heavy-tailed  Laplace  distribution  is  a  robust 
technique  called  the  least  absolute  value  (LAV)  estimator.  In  general,  robust  methods  seek  to 
minimize  some  function  of  the  residuals  that  is  less  sensitive  to  outliers.  Insensitivity  is  obtained 
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by  replacing  the  least  squares  objective  (2.4)  with  a  function  of  the  residuals  that  is  less  gradual, 
perhaps  of  the  form 

n  a 

minZ^Cv,  ~*J) 

P  i= 1 

The  function  p  is  a  function  of  the  residuals  that  is  often  related  to  the  likelihood  function 
for  an  appropriate  error  distribution.  The  class  of  estimates  using  this  approach  is  Af-estimation. 
A  number  of  p  functions  have  been  proposed,  and  although  several  perform  well  in  general,  no 
variation  is  universally  the  best.  The  objective  function  is  normally  minimized  by  using  an  iterative 
technique  to  solve  the  resulting  nonlinear  system  of  normal  equations  of  the  form 

n 

Zv'O,  fs)xt=  0 

1=1 

where  y/  is  the  derivative  of  p  and  x,*  is  the  row  vector  of  explanatory  variables  of  the  7th  case.  An 
estimate  of  scale  s  is  needed  to  standardize  the  residuals  because  the  solution  to  the  normal 
equations  is  not  equivariant  with  respect  to  a  magnification  of  the  y- axis.  The  most  common 
approach  for  solving  this  system  is  iteratively  reweighted  least  squares  (IRLS),  resulting  in  an 
estimator  of  the  form 

p  -  (X'WX)-1  X'Wy 

where  W  =  diag(w{  ,w2,...,wj)  and  wi  =  y/(ei  /s)  / (ei  /  5).  This  approach  is  widely  used 
because  any  ordinary  least  squares  package  can  be  used  to  perform  the  estimation.  M-estimation 
will  be  described  in  more  detail  in  the  next  section  along  with  several  other  robust  methods. 
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2.2  Robust  Estimation 

The  issue  of  robustness  goes  back  to  the  beginnings  of  statistics,  most  notably  in  the  study 
of  measures  of  location.  In  fact,  Rey  (1983)  notes  that  the  Greek  besiegers  of  antiquity  switched 
from  using  the  mean  to  a  more  robust  measure,  the  median.  Thorough  accounts  of  the  early  work 
in  robust  statistics  can  be  found  in  papers  by  Harter  (1974-1976),  Huber  (1972),  and 
Stigler  (1973).  It  was  not  until  recent  decades  though  that  robust  estimation  became  a  true 
research  area.  The  awareness  was  created  by  people  such  as  E.  S.  Pearson,  G.  E.  P.  Box  and  J. 
W.  Tukey.  Box  (1953)  actually  coined  the  term  robustness  and  Tukey  (1960)  demonstrated  the 
drastic  nonrobustness  of  the  mean  and  presented  robust  alternatives.  In  the  1960s,  papers  by 
Huber  (1964,  1965)  and  Hampel  (1968)  formed  the  basis  for  the  theory  of  robust  estimation  and 
extended  this  theory  to  applications  such  as  regression. 

Since  these  pioneering  papers  on  robust  estimation  in  regression,  many  approaches  have 
been  presented  but  no  single  approach  is  either  optimum  or  superior  to  the  others  in  all  aspects. 
The  important  criteria  used  in  the  field  to  determine  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  an  estimator 
will  be  introduced  prior  to  the  discussion  of  each  of  the  techniques.  Although  some  criteria  are 
more  important  than  others  for  a  particular  type  of  dataset,  the  ideal  estimator  would  have  the 
positive  characteristics  of  all  the  following  criteria. 

Efficiency.  Expressed  as  a  percentage,  the  degree  to  which  the  estimator  performs  like  least 
squares  in  the  presence  of  Gaussian  or  normally  distributed  errors.  The  term  is  computed  as  the 
mean  squared  error  of  the  least  squares  fit  divided  by  the  mean  squared  error  of  the  robust  fit. 


Efficiencies  near  90-95%  are  desirable. 
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Breakdown  point:  The  breakdown  point  of  an  estimator  is  the  amount  of  contamination  allowed  in 
the  data  (usually  a  percentage  or  fraction)  before  the  estimate  ceases  to  give  useful  information 
about  the  parameters. 

A  formal  finite-sample  definition  of  breakdown  is  given  in  Rousseeuw  and  Leroy 
(1987,  p.  9).  Using  a  sample  of  n  data  points  such  that 


and  let  T  be  a  regression  estimator.  Applying  T  to  a  sample  Z  yields  regression  estimator 
T(Z )  =  0 .  Consider  all  possible  corrupted  samples  Z’  obtained  by  replacing  any  m  of  the 
original  data  points  by  arbitrary  values.  The  maximum  bias  that  can  be  caused  by  this 
contamination  is 

bias(/w;  T,Z)  =  sup|7(Z')  -  T(Z)\ 

Z' 

where  the  supremum  is  over  all  possible  Z' .  If  bias(/w;  T,  Z)  is  infinite,  then  the  M  outliers  can 
have  an  arbitrarily  large  effect  on  T,  which  may  be  expressed  by  declaring  the  estimator 
breaks  down.  Thus,  the  breakdown  point  of  the  estimator  T  at  the  sample  Z  is  defined  as 

bp*n  =  min|^;bias(/w;7’,Z)  isinfmitej 

Breakdown  points  can  be  as  low  as  1  In  (or  sometimes  referred  to  as  0%)  meaning  that  only 
a  single  outlying  observation  can  cause  an  estimator  to  be  meaningless,  as  is  the  case  with  least 
squares.  Breakdown  points  can  also  be  as  high  as  nil  (or  50%),  meaning  that  up  to  half  of  the 
data  can  be  contaminated  and  the  estimator  can  still  be  useful. 

Bounded  Influence:  A  characteristic  of  a  robust  method  referring  to  its  ability  to  control  the 
amount  of  impact  that  points  outlying  in  the  X-space  have  on  model  estimation.  These  outlying 
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X-space  points  are  often  called  leverage  or  high  leverage  points,  because  they  tend  to  “pull  the 
model  fit  in  their  direction.  Least  squares  is  most  susceptible  to  high  leverage  points,  but  some 
robust  methods  also  have  unbounded  influence. 

Determining  whether  or  not  an  estimator  has  bounded  influence  is  obtained  a  study  of  the 
influence  function.  The  influence  function  (Hampel  1974)  describes  the  effect  of  an  additional 
observation  in  any  point  x,  on  a  statistic  T,  given  a  large  sample  distribution  F.  The  influence 
function  IF(X;  T,  F)  is  the  first  derivative  of  the  statistic  T  at  an  underlying  distribution  F  ( T(F )). 
An  example  of  T{F)  for  M-estimators  in  regression  is  defined  implicitly  in: 

f  X'  yr(y  -  XT(F))  dF  =  0 

The  corresponding  influence  function  for  M-estimators  is  then 

IF(X,  Xfi  +  e;  T,  F)  =  ( J  ■  ( Jx'XdK)"'  X 

where  e  =  y  -  Xy9 ,  O  the  normal  distribution  of  the  errors,  and  K  is  the  distribution 
function  of  x,.  There  are  two  components  of  the  IF,  the  influence  of  the  residual  (IR)  and  the 
influence  of  position  (IP)  such  that 

EF(X,  Xfi  +e-T,F)  =  IR(e;  Tt  O)  •  EP(X;  T,  K) 

For  an  estimator  to  have  bounded  influence,  both  the  IR  and  IP  must  be  bounded.  For  least 
squares,  both  the  IR  and  IP  are  unbounded.  The  IR  and  IP  for  M-estimators  are 

n>=(Jx'x<flc)_,x 

M-estimators  have  bounded  IR  if  ^is  bounded,  but  unbounded  IP.  The  class  of  estimators  called 
GM-estimators  can  be  configured  such  that  both  the  IR  and  IP  are  bounded. 
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Computational  ease :  Considerations  include  the  complexity  and  availability  of  the  method  used  to 
calculate  the  estimates.  This  measure  also  considers  the  potential  for  convergence  problems. 
Inference :  In  order  to  test  the  adequacy  of  the  estimation  technique  and  choose  the  parameters 
which  are  significant  in  the  model,  hypothesis  tests  must  be  performed.  These  tests  are  more 
efficient  if  they  are  based  on  some,  at  least  asymptotic,  assumptions  about  the  distribution  of  the 
estimator. 

A  graphic  is  displayed  next  to  each  robust  technique  discussed  to  quickly  indicate  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  method  using  these  criteria.  Criteria  strengths  are  highlighted  by  shading. 

2.2.1  Li-norm  or  Least  Absolute  Values  Estimation 

Many  alternative  estimators  have  been  proposed  for  regression. 
One  of  these  approaches  came  from  Edgeworth  (1887),  improving  a 
proposal  of  Boscovich  (1757).  He  proposed  the  Li-norm  or  least  absolute 
values  (LAV)  regression  estimator,  which  is  determined  by 

n 

min^hl  (2.7) 

i=l 

This  approach  attempts  to  minimize  the  sum  of  the  absolute  errors.  The  LAV  estimator  is 
commonly  solved  with  linear  programming  methods.  Unfortunately,  the  breakdown  point  of  LAV 
regression  is  still  no  better  than  0%.  The  LAV  is  robust  to  an  outlier  in  the  y-direction  (unlike  least 
squares).  However,  LAV  regression  does  not  protect  against  outlying  x,  where  the  effect  of  the 
leverage  point  is  even  stronger  than  on  the  least  squares  line.  It  turns  out  that  when  the  leverage 
point  is  far  enough  away,  the  LAV  line  passes  right  through  it.  So  a  single  erroneous  point  can 
totally  offset  the  LAV  estimator. 


rfig).Rmd.wy 
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The  Li-norm  and  least  squares  (L2-norm)  are  special  cases  of  the  Lp-norm  regression 
problem.  The  objective  in  the  general  case  is  to 

min  2k  T  (2.8) 

i=i 

where  l^p<2.  This  approach  has  been  considered  by  Gentlemen  (1965),  Forsythe  (1972)  and 
Sposito  et  al.  (1977).  Dodge  (1984)  suggested  a  regression  estimator  based  on  the  convex 
combination  of  the  L]  and  L2  norms.  All  these  proposals  possess  a  zero  breakdown  point. 


2.2.2  M-estimation 


Huber  (1973)  introduced  a  class  of  estimators  called 
“M-estimators”.  This  method  is  the  most  popular  of  all  robust  estimators. 
The  M-estimators  are  based  on  the  idea  of  replacing  the  squared  residuals  by 
another  function  of  the  residuals  p(e),  where  p  is  a  symmetric  function  with  a  unique  minimum  at 
zero. 


High  Breakdown  Point 
Bounded  Influence 

Inference 


min^p{ei)  =  minZip{yi-xxp)  (2.9) 

P  ,=1  P  1=1 

M-estimators  are  maximum  likelihood  estimators  where  the  function  p  is  related  to  the 
likelihood  function  for  an  appropriate  choice  of  the  error  distribution.  Because  the  M-estimator  is 
not  scale  invariant  the  minimization  problem  is  modified  by  dividing  the  p  function  by  a  robust 
estimate  of  scale  s,  so  the  formula  becomes 


A  popular  choice  for  s  is 


min 

P 


(2.10) 


s  =  median  |e,  -  median(e,)|  /  0.6745 
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The  constant  0.6745  is  used  to  make  s  an  asymptotically  unbiased  estimator  of  a  and  the  sample 
actually  arises  from  a  normal  distribution. 

j  2 

The  least  squares  estimator  is  a  special  case  of  the  p{  )  function  where  p(u)  =  ju  ■  F°r 
a  convex  p,  equivalence  to  (2.10)  can  be  found  by  finding  the  first  partial  derivatives  of  (2. 10)  with 
respect  to  /?  and  setting  the  result  equal  to  0,  as 


nin/ji 

P  M 


M  .  f  j 

—  =min2^r 

\sj  fi  (=1 

<  S  ) 

x,  =  0 


(2.11) 


where  y/(u)  =  —  p(u),  resulting  in  the  necessary  condition  normal  equations.  If  yAu)  =  u,  then 
at 

(2.11)  reduces  to  the  normal  equations  yielding  the  least  squares  estimator.  However,  in  the  case 
of  robust  estimation,  yAu)  is  not  linear  so  that  (2.11)  defines  a  nonlinear  system  of  equations  which 
requires  an  appropriate  iterative  technique. 

The  y/(u)  function  controls  the  weight  given  to  each  residual  and  is  very  important  in 
determining  the  robust  and  efficiency  properties  of  the  estimator.  Although  a  number  of  popular 
^-functions  have  been  developed,  they  primarily  belong  to  one  of  two  categories:  monotonic  and 
redescending.  The  least  squares  ^-function  described  earlier  reveals  its  weakness  in  situations 
involving  heavy-tailed  distributions.  The  ^-function  is  unbounded  meaning  large  residuals  receive 
heavy  weights.  The  Huber  function  (Huber  1964),  is  an  example  of  a  monotone  ^-function 
defined  as  y/(u)  =min(cH,max(u,-cH))  which  results  in  down-weighting  the  large  residuals 

compared  to  least  squares.  Other  ^-functions  redescend  with  increasing  residual  magnitude.  The 
Tukey  bisquare  or  biweight  function  (Beaton  and  Tukey  1974),  is  defined  as 
y/(u)  =  u(l  -(u/ cB)2 )2  for  \u\<cB  and  0  if  \u\  >  cB.  The  c  terms  in  both  equations  refer  to 
tuning  constants  chosen  to  achieve  desired  efficiencies.  The  values  c^l.345  and  cB=4.685  for  the 
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Huber  and  Tukey  (^-functions  each  achieve  95%  efficiency  compared  to  the  least  squares  estimator 
in  the  model  when  the  errors  are  actually  normally  distributed.  For  an  excellent  summary  of 
different  approaches  to  the  ^-functions,  see  Montgomery  and  Peck  (1992). 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  to  solve  the  set  of  nonlinear  equations  (2.11)  resulting 
from  these  popular  robust  influence  functions.  Let  w(w)  =  i//(u)  u  be  defined  as  the  weight  function 
and  let  <  >  denote  an  n  x  n  diagonal  matrix.  Assume  we  have  a  starting  value  P0,  then  the  three 
most  discussed  iteration  schemes  for  solving  (2. 1 1)  are: 


.  -  f  [  y-x/?0)  1  fy-X/?0) 

^1=^+{x-<^^7^j>xj  X'^— J— j 


(2.12) 


A  =  A+s(X'X)-,X'( 


y-x/?0 


(2.13) 


A=A+^X'<n^I-^a-j>xj  X'<n^--p!Lj>(y-X^0) 


(2.14) 


The  first  equation  (2.12)  is  Newton's  method,  the  second  is  called  the  H-algorithm  which  was 
proposed  and  discussed  by  Huber(1973)  and  Bickel  (1975)  and  the  third  is  iteratively  reweighted 
least  squares  (IRLS)  from  Beaton  and  Tukey  (1974). 

The  three  procedures  coincide  in  the  normal  distribution  case.  Newton's  method  has  the 
strongest  theoretical  justification  and  provides  the  greatest  adjustment  on  the  first  iteration. 
However,  because  it  requires  the  derivative  of  the  influence  function  it  is  difficult  to  implement  in 
computer  packages  and  is  only  defined  when  if/r(u)  >  0  f°r  all  w;  that  is  when  y/  is  strictly 
increasing. 

The  Huber  method  has  desirable  properties  since  the  generalized  inverse  (X'X)  X',  need 
only  be  computed  once  and  has  the  advantage  of  using  only  the  unweighted  design  matrix.  The 
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drawbacks  of  this  approach  are  that  it  is  not  as  easy  to  use  with  existing  ordinary  least  squares 
regression  packages  and  it  generally  requires  more  iterations. 

The  IRLS  method  is  flexible  enough  either  to  use  an  existing  weighted  least-squares 
algorithm,  or  if  that  is  not  available,  to  compute  the  square  root  of  the  weight  function  and  use  a 
standard  least  squares  program  for  each  step.  This  method  generally  converges  noticeably  faster 
than  Huber's  method,  but  more  slowly  than  Newton's  method.  Additionally,  the  IRLS  approach  is 
more  general  as  it  can  be  applied  to  linear  and  non-linear  models,  whereas  the  Huber  approach  only 
applies  to  linear  models. 

Iteratively  reweighted  least  squares  (IRLS)  is  the  most  widely  used  nonlinear  optimization 
technique  in  robust  regression.  A  major  reason  for  the  widespread  application  of  IRLS  is  that  it 
can  be  used  in  an  ordinary  or  weighted  least-squares  framework.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by 
expressing  (2.14)  as 

X'WX/?  =  X'Wy  (2.15) 

where  W  is  an  n  x  n  diagonal  matrix  of  weights  with  diagonal  elements  wl9  w2,  .  ..,wn  given  by 


v\{y,  -*;/?o)A] 


(2.16) 


The  equation  in  (2.15)  results  in  the  usual  weighted  least  squares  normal  equations.  Thus, 
the  one-step  M-estimator  can  be  found  at  convergence,  where 

/?,  =  (X'WX)'‘X'Wy  (2.17) 

At  each  iteration  the  weights  are  recomputed  using  the  updated  estimate  of  f3  .  After  the 

A  A 

first  iteration  J30  is  replaced  by  the  updated  estimate  /?, .  Usually  only  a  few  iterations  are 


required  to  achieve  convergence. 
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One  may  be  interested  in  the  distributional  properties  of  P  .  Huber  (1981)  showed  that, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  asymptotic  distribution  of  P  is  N(/?,VA),  where  VA  is  a  function  of 
d2,  the  ^-function,  and  its  derivative.  Unfortunately,  the  finite  sample  distribution  of  P  and  its 
covariance  matrix  is  not  known.  Holland  and  Welsch  (1977)  point  out  that  one  approach  to  robust 
inferential  procedures  based  on  P  utilizes  finite  sample  approximations  to  VA.  They  discuss 
several  alternative  finite  sample  estimates  of  the  covariance  matrix  of  P  . 

Concentrations  of  research  have  focused  on  the  best  technique  for  solving  the  system  of 
equations.  IRLS  is  the  most  popular  approach,  but  subtleties  in  the  approach  are  still  unresolved. 
In  each  step  of  the  iteration  procedure,  both  the  coefficients  and  the  scale  can  be  simultaneously 
reestimated.  Convergence  concerns  arise  when  the  scale  estimate  is  reestimated.  Some  authors 
suggest  iterating  on  scale  (Rousseeuw  and  Leroy  1987;  Street  et  al.  1988),  while  others  suggest 
fixing  the  scale  estimate  (Hogg  1979;  Green  1984).  It  is  also  very  important  to  use  a  “good” 
starting  value,  one  that  is  already  sufficiently  robust.  Without  this  precaution  one  can  easily  end 
up  in  a  local  minimum  that  does  not  correspond  at  all  to  the  expected  robust  solution.  The 
calculation  of  bounded  influence  estimators  presents  similar  problems. 

M-estimators  have  taken  the  art  of  robust  estimation  to  a  higher,  more  applicable  level. 
Vast  amounts  of  research  have  been  conducted  constructing  the  ^-functions  so  that  the  estimators 
are  both  robust  and  efficient.  M-estimators  are  statistically  more  efficient  than  LAV  regression, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  robust  with  respect  to  outlying  y.  However,  as  will  be  discussed 
later  in  the  section  on  bounded  influence  methods,  M-estimators  are  not  robust  to  X-space  outliers. 
Also,  their  breakdown  point  is  l/«  because  of  the  effect  of  a  single  outlying  observation. 
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2.2.3  i?-estimation  and  L-estimation 

/^-estimates  are  based  on  the  ranks  of  the  residuals.  The  idea  of 
using  these  in  multiple  regression  is  attributed  to  Adichie  (1967),  Jaeckel 
(1972),  and  Jureckova  (1971).  The  proposal  of  Jaeckel  uses  the  rank  i?,  of 

the  residual  e,  =  yi  -  p  in  the  objective  function  as 

min^q(/?.)e,  (2.18) 

i=i 

where  a(R,)  is  the  scores  function.  Examples  of  scores  functions  are  the  Wilcoxon  scores  and 
median  scores. 

Several  research  efforts  have  focused  on  using  a  linear  combination  of  order  statistics  to 
obtain  a  robust  estimate  called  an  L-estimator.  The  order  statistics  of  a  random  sample  of  a 
continuous  distribution  are  x<i)  <  x@>  ^  ...  ^  X(n),  where  x^  is  the  i*  order  statistic.  Bickel  (1973) 
has  proposed  a  class  of  one-step  estimators  for  regression  that  depend  on  an  initial  estimate  of  f$. 
Koenker  and  Bassett  (1978)  use  analogs  of  sample  quantiles  for  regression.  The  trimmed  least 
squares  of  Ruppert  and  Carroll  (1980)  are  also  L -estimators. 

The  performance  of  R-  and  L-  estimators  have  not  been  as  good  as  the  M-estimators  for  the 
regression  problem  (Heiler  1981).  Montgomery  and  Peck  point  out  that  i-estimators  do  not 
always  generalize  clearly  to  multiple  regression  and  both  R-  and  Z,-estimates  are  more 
computationally  difficult  to  obtain  than  Af-estimates. 

2.2.4  Least  Median  of  Squares  (LMS)  Estimation 

Instead  of  using  least  sum  of  squares,  which  can  also  be  interpreted 
as  least  squares  on  the  mean,  what  about  least  squares  on  the  median ?  This 
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approach  was  first  proposed  by  Hampel  (1975,  p.  380)  and  was  later  adopted  and  refined  by 
Rousseeuw  (1983,  1984).  Rousseeuw  proposed  the  least  median  of  squares  (LMS)  estimator  given 
by 

min  mede]  (2.19) 

P 

This  estimator  can  be  robust  with  respect  to  outliers  in  both  the  x-  and  y-directions,  but 
does  not  contain  an  influence  function  that  is  theoretically  bounded  in  X-space.  Its  breakdown 
point  can  be  as  high  as  50%,  assuming  the  random  subsample  size  is  set  appropriately. 
Unfortunately,  the  LMS  estimator  is  not  efficient  relative  to  least  squares  when  the  errors  are 
normal.  Also,  the  computational  effort  involves  evaluating  all  possible  /j-point  subsets  and  using 
the  estimate  that  produces  the  smallest  median  squared  residual.  This  approach  can  result  in  the 
estimate  being  adversely  effected  by  outliers.  Because  of  its  low  efficiency,  Rousseeuw  and  Leroy 
(1987)  suggest  using  it  for  detecting  outliers  or  as  an  initial  stage  estimator. 

2.2.5  Least  Trimmed  Squares  (LTS)  Estimation 

The  least  trimmed  squares  (LTS)  approach  was  developed  also  by 
Rousseeuw  (1983,  1984)  as  a  high  efficiency  alternative  to  LMS.  The  LTS 
estimator  is  given  by 

minZ(e2)(:„  (2.20) 

p  i=i 

where  (e2)1;n  <  (e2)2n  <  ...  <  (e\:n  are  the  ordered  squared  residuals  and  h  is  the  number  of 
residuals  included  in  the  calculation.  This  approach  is  similar  to  least  squares  except  the  largest  a 
squared  residuals  are  not  used  (trimmed  sum)  in  the  summation,  allowing  the  fit  to  avoid  the 
outliers.  This  approach  converges  at  a  rate  similar  to  the  M-estimators.  It  is  also  equivariant  and 
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the  breakdown  point  is  50%  when  h—nl 2.  According  to  Rousseeuw  and  Leroy  (1987),  the  main 
disadvantage  of  LTS  is  the  large  number  of  operations  required  to  sort  the  squared  residuals  in  the 
objective  function.  Another  challenge  is  deciding  the  best  approach  for  determining  the  initial 
estimate. 


2.2.6  S-estimators 


Bomded  Influence 
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This  technique  consists  of  a  class  of  estimates  based  on  the 
minimization  of  a  robust  M-estimate  of  the  residual  scale.  They  are  defined 
by  minimization  of  the  dispersion  of  the  residuals: 


min  s(e,  (>?),•  ••,<?„(/?)) 

P 


(2.21) 


with  final  scale  estimate 


6=  s(ex(P),—,en(p'j) 

The  dispersion  function  s(e,  (/?  ),•  •  •  ,£„(/?  ))  is  found  as  the  solution  to 

— 

n-pl?\  \  s  ) 


(2.22) 


(2.23) 


The  constant  K  may  be  defined  as  E«i >[/?],  where  <D  stands  for  the  standard  normal  distribution. 
The  function  p  must  be  such  that  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

C 1 :  p  is  symmetric  and  continuously  differentiable,  and  p(0)  =  0. 

C2:  There  exists  c  >  0  such  that  p  is  strictly  increasing  on  [0,  c]  and  constant  on 

[c,  oo]. 


The  term  S-estimator  is  used  to  describe  this  class  of  robust  estimation  because  the  scale 
statistic  s  is  implicitly  derived  as  an  M-estimate  of  scale.  These  estimators  have  the  characteristics 
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of  a  high  breakdown  point  (up  to  50%),  and  equivariance  (regression,  scale  and  affine). 

1/2 

^-estimates  are  also  asymptotically  normal  with  rate  of  convergence  n  . 

The  usual  choice  for  the  p  function  is 

f3(5/c)2-3(s/c)4+(s/c)6  ii\s\<c 

w)={  i  ifH>c 


the  derivative  of  which  is  the  biweight  ^-function  of  Beaton  and  Tukey  (1974)  given  by 

^(s)  =  • 


[so-*2)2  41  <i 
I  0  4|  >  1 


The  breakdown  point  of  5-estimators  can  be  50%,  assuming  a  condition  is  satisfied 
relating  the  constant  K  with  the  p  function  such  that 
K  1 


C3: 


p(c)  2 


For  example,  for  the  case  of  K  =  E [/?],  the  50%  breakdown  is  obtained  with  c  =  1.548. 
The  5-estimator  breakdown  point  is  also  slightly  affected  by  the  sample  size  and  number  of  model 
parameters.  For  the  highest  breakdown  combination  of  K  and  p,  the  actual  breakdown  point  is 

bP:=<lnl2]-p+2)ln 

The  corresponding  asymptotic  (relative)  efficiency  for  the  Normal  error  model  can  be 
calculated  for  various  breakdown  combinations  of  K  and  c.  Efficiency  can  be  increased  at  the 
expense  of  decreases  in  breakdown  point.  Some  situations  may  warrant  this  type  of  tradeoff  and 
subsequent  selection  of  appropriate  values  for  K  and  c.  Table  2.1  lists  some  alternatives  to  the 
high  breakdown  point  constants.  There  is  an  obvious  tradeoff  of  breakdown  for  efficiency  in  the 
case  of  5-estimators,  which  is  the  reason  for  the  partial  shading  of  the  high  breakdown  and  high 
efficiency  blocks  in  the  quick  indication  block  at  the  start  of  this  section.  The  tuning  constants  can 
be  set  for  maximum  breakdown  or  high  efficiency.  Some  flexibility  is  available  so  that  the 
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estimator  can  be  used  either  as  a  high  breakdown  initial  estimate  with  higher  efficiency  than  LMS 
or  LTS,  or  as  a  moderate  breakdown  (25%),  moderate  efficiency  (75.9%)  estimator. 


Table  2.1.  Breakdown  Point  (bp*)  and  Asymptotic  Efficiency  ( ae )  of  5-estimators  Using 


Tukey’s  Biweight  Function  and  Various  Combinations  of  Constants  c  and  K 


bp*  (%) 

ae  (%) 

c 

K 

50 

28.7 

1.548 

0.1995 

45 

37.0 

1.756 

0.2312 

40 

46.2 

1.988 

0.2634 

35 

56.0 

2.251 

0.2957 

30 

66.1 

2.560 

0.3278 

25 

75.9 

2.917 

0.3593 

20 

84.7 

3.420 

0.3899 

15 

91.7 

4.096 

0.4194 

10 

96.6 

5.182 

0.4475 

Source:  Table  19  of  Rousseeuw,  P.  J.,  and  Leroy,  A.  M.  (1987),  Robust  Regression  and  Outlier 
Detection,  Wiley,  N.  Y. 


5-estimators  satisfy  the  same  first-order  necessary  conditions  as  M-estimators. 
Considering  the  equations  obtained  by  differentiating  the  p  function  objective  equation,  and  by 

denoting  p  -  K  by  j,  we  look  for  (/M  which  are  the  solution  to  the  system  of  equations 


-Z(Ke,(/0/<r)x,  =0 

«  ;=i 

~;X;ir(e, (/ )/<?)  =  o 

n  i=\ 


(2.24) 


These  normal  equations  are  the  same  as  those  defining  the  M-estimator  so  it  is  hoped  that 
the  same  approach  could  be  made  in  finding  their  solution.  Unfortunately,  these  equations  cannot 
be  used  because  there  are  multiple  solutions  (^  is  redescending).  Iterations  could  result  in  a  poor 
local  solution  especially  in  the  case  of  high  leverage  points. 
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A  resampling  algorithm  similar  to  the  type  necessary  for  LMS  and  LTS  estimates  is 
required  to  find  ^-estimates.  The  purpose  of  the  algorithm  is  to  provide  a  reasonable 
approximation  to  the  solution  to  the  minimization  problem.  The  approximation  usually  shares  the 
breakdown  point  and  equivariance  properties  of  the  exact  estimate.  Refinements  are  often  added  to 
the  resampling  approximation  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  necessary  conditions. 

2.2.7  Bounded  Influence  or  Generalized  M-estimators 

The  M-estimator  can  successfully  handle  situations  where  the 
outliers  in  the  response  variable  occur  at  points  in  the  regressor  space  with 
low  to  moderate  leverage.  Outliers  occurring  outside  the  regressor  space  in 
either  the  response  variable  or  independent  variable  direction  at  high  leverage  locations  create 
problems  not  only  for  the  least  squares  estimator,  but  for  the  M-estimator  as  well.  In  particular, 
M-estimators  are  vulnerable  to  points  having  a  small  residual  with  the  corresponding  leverage  or 
influence  on  the  regression  equation  being  very  large.  These  small  residual,  high  leverage  points 
could  receive  full  weight  under  M-estimation. 

The  diagonal  elements  of  the  “hat  matrix”  H=X(X,X)-,X',  denoted  hu  are  typically  used  as 
measures  of  leverage  in  regression.  The  hu  is  a  standardized  measure  of  the  distance  of  a  point  xf 
to  the  centroid  of  the  regressor  space.  The  range  of  hu  is  1  /  n  < h..  <1  and  the  average  value  of  hu 
is  p/n.  Hoaglin  and  Welsch  (1978)  suggest  that  values  of  hu  >  2 p/n  can  be  considered  high 
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A  robust  technique  that  attempts  to  downweight  the  high  influence  points  as  well  as  large 
residual  points  is  Generalized  A/-estimation  (GM-estimation).  The  GM  estimators  are  solutions  to 


where,  for  appropriate  values  of  iti  the  GM-estimator  can  downweight  outliers  with  high  leverage 

points.  The  estimator  described  here  was  developed  by  Schweppe  (see  Hill  1977).  The  other  main 

type  of  GM-estimator  was  proposed  by  Mallows  (1975).  The  distinction  between  these  two  types 

of  objective  functions  is  that  the  Mallows  estimator  does  not  have  the  ^weights  in  the  denominator 

of  the  i//- function.  Both  types  have  the  effect  of  downweighting  leverage  points,  but  the  Schweppe 

weighting  scheme  tends  to  downweight  only  if  the  residuals  are  large.  Krasker  and  Welsch  (1982) 

describe  a  weakness  in  the  Mallows  estimator: 

Outlying  points  in  the  X  space  increase  the  efficiency  of  most  estimation 
procedures.  Any  downweighting  in  X  space  that  does  not  include  some 
consideration  for  how  the  y  values  at  the  outlying  observations  fit  the  pattern  set 
by  the  bulk  of  the  data  cannot  be  efficient. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  the  Schweppe  estimator  has  the  potential  to  overcome  these  efficiency 
problems. 

IRLS  can  be  used  again  to  solve  (2.25).  At  convergence,  the  GM-estimator  can  be  written 


Pom  =  (X'WXV'X'Wy 

where  in  this  case  the  diagonal  elements  of  W  are  the  weights  wt  defined  as 


(2.26) 


(2.27) 
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Several  authors,  including  Krasker  and  Welsch  (1982)  suggest  that  the  nt  take  the  form 

ni =[(l_/,»)A.]  (2-28) 

Several  suggestions  for  the  ^-weights  have  been  made  that  involve  typical  least  squares  outlier 
diagnostics,  including  DFFITS,  which  is  used  in  (2.28)  above.  Other  suggestions  include 
studentized  residuals,  PRESS  residuals  or  even  Cook's  D  statistic.  Each  of  these  diagnostics 
measures  leverage  to  some  degree  because  each  contains  hit  in  their  respective  equation. 
Suggestions  for  the  ^-functions  include  various  different  M-estimate  approaches  such  as  Huber’s  t 
and  Tukey’s  biweight.  The  research  in  this  area  is  fairly  new  and  some  untried  combinations  of 
^■-weights  and  ^-functions  could  produce  excellent  estimators. 

GM-estimators  possess  the  same  efficiency  and  asymptotic  distributional  properties  as 
M-estimators.  The  breakdown  point  of  the  GM  approach  improves  on  the  1  In  value  of 
M-estimation,  but  is  still  not  considered  a  high  breakdown  point  estimator.  The  breakdown  point  is 
a  function  of  the  number  of  variables  p,  and  is  no  greater  than  Up.  This  condition  can  lead  to 
problems  in  models  with  many  regressors.  Also,  both  A/-estimation  and  GM-estimation  can  be 
improved  by  starting  with  a  good  initial  estimate.  Advances  in  multi-stage  GM-estimators  that  use 
high  breakdown  initial  estimators,  high  breakdown  ^-weights,  and  modified  convergence  schemes 
result  in  final  estimates  with  additional  desirable  properties.  Some  of  these  approaches  are 
discussed  in  the  following  section. 

2.2.8  Multi-stage  GM-estimators 

The  discussion  of  robust  estimators  has  clearly  shown  that  no 
estimator  has  all  of  the  desirable  properties.  Some  of  the  methods  have  been 
proposed  to  obtain  good  initial  estimators,  while  others  reveal  that  they  can 
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be  enhanced  by  a  good  initial  estimate.  The  intent  of  multi-stage  GM-estimators  is  to  take 
advantage  of  these  complementary  needs.  The  purpose  is  to  use  different  techniques  in  different 
stages  so  that  the  desirable  properties  of  each  technique  can  be  combined.  For  example,  if  an  LMS 
estimator  can  be  effectively  combined  with  a  GM-estimator  and  the  properties  maintained,  then  an 
estimate  could  be  developed  that  has  high  efficiency,  high  breakdown,  bounds  the  influence,  and 
has  asymptotic  distributional  properties.  Although  this  idea  has  been  around  for  several  years 
(Hampel  et  al.  1986;  Rousseeuw  and  Leroy  1987;  and  Ronchetti  1987),  only  in  the  last  few  years 
have  techniques  actually  been  developed.  Simpson  et  al.  (1992)  and  Coakley  and  Hettmansperger 
(1993)  both  propose  two-stage  estimators  that  use  high  breakdown  point  initial  estimates  to 
generate  good  starting  values  and  GM-estimation  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  bound  the  influence 
of  the  final  estimate.  Simpson  et  al.  use  an  LMS  initial  stage  and  Mallows  type  GM  objective 
function  for  the  second  stage  estimator.  Coakley  and  Hettmansperger  propose  an  LTS  initial 
estimate,  followed  by  a  Schweppe  type  bounded-influence  estimator. 

Both  approaches  use  a  one-step  estimation  method  to  solve  the  system  of  equations  for  the 

second  stage  estimate  after  finding  the  initial  estimate  fi0 .  They  both  use  the  Newton-Raphson 
method  of  (2.12).  Simpson  et  al.  state  that  one-step  estimation  inherits  the  breakdown  point  of  the 
initial  estimator  and  at  the  same  time  maintains  the  sample  distribution  of  the  secondary  estimate. 
They  say  that  IRLS  inherits  the  asymptotic  distribution  of  the  initial  estimate.  More  investigation 
is  required  here  to  determine  the  best  approach  to  use  in  solving  for  the  second  stage  estimate. 

Coakley  and  Hettmansperger  show  that  their  estimator  satisfies  the  goals  of  high 
breakdown,  bounded-influence,  and  high  efficiency.  They  also  derive  the  asymptotic  sampling 
distributions  showing  that  the  estimator  is  asymptotically  normal,  similar  to  the  fully  iterated 


GM-estimator. 
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This  multi-stage  approach  to  robust  estimation  clearly  shows  the  most  promise  in  terms  of 
attaining  desirable  properties.  Many  different  choices  of  estimators  are  available  for  each  of  the 
stages.  The  methodology  discussed  in  Chapter  4  describes  some  of  the  possibilities. 


2.2.9  MM-estimation 

Yohai  (1987)  introduced  multi-stage  estimators  called 
MM-estimates,  which  combine  high  breakdown  with  high  asymptotic 
efficiency.  MM-estimates  are  computed  using  a  three-stage  procedure.  The 
first  step  involves  the  computation  of  an  initial  estimate  with  high  breakdown  properties.  Yohai 
suggests  using  the  5-estimate  for  this  initial  estimator.  The  second  stage  is  used  to  compute  an 
M-estimate  of  the  errors  scale  using  the  initial  step  5-estimate  residuals.  Lastly,  in  the  third  stage 
an  M-estimate  of  the  regression  parameters  based  on  an  appropriate  redescending  ^-function  is 
computed. 

Since  Yohai’s  (1987)  original  proposal,  refinements  have  been  suggested  by  several 
authors  including  Ruppert  (1992)  and  Yohai  et  al.  (1991).  The  algorithm  described  below  includes 
these  refinements  and  the  suggested  implementation  is  provided  by  Marazzi  (1993).  This 
implementation  includes  the  test  for  bias  suggested  by  Yohai  et  al.  which  uses  a  student  T  test 
statistic  to  determine  whether  the  bias  in  the  final  estimate  may  be  unacceptably  high  and  perhaps 
the  initial  estimate  should  be  used  for  exploratory  purposes. 

The  modified  approach  includes  a  three-step  procedure  beginning  with  an  initial  high 
breakdown  5-estimate. 

First  define  the  M-estimate  of  residual  scale  to  be  the  integral  of  the  Tukey  biweight 
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^-function  such  that  for  any  c,  let 
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/x  f3(s/c)2-3(s/c)4+(s/c)6  if  |  s\<c 

*‘W=j  ,  if|s|>c 

1.  Compute  the  initial  high  breakdown  coefficient  and  scale  estimates.  Calculate  the  refined 
resampling  approximation  f$ 0  using  subsamples  of  size  p  for  the  S-estimator  /?*  defined  by 

A 

/?.  =  arg  min  p  S(p) 


where  S(fi )  is  the  solution  to 


(2.29) 


with  c0  =  1 .548  and  A'  =  J  xCo  (s)d<S(s)  =  0.5 .  Let  cr0  =  be  the  associated  estimate  of  cr  and 


ei=yi-xi  P0fori=l,. .  .,n. 

2.  Compute  the  final  MM-estimate  pi  corresponding  to  the  local  minimum  of . 


qUp)  =  ±x!\^) 


(2.30) 


such  that  0W(A)<  Q^iPo),  where  c,  =  4.687  (see  Ruppert  1992).  Let  et  =  yt  -  x,  /?,  for 
i=\,...,n. 

3.  Compute  the  final  scale  estimate. 

Let  (7\  =  S(J3 i)  be  the  solution  to 


1 

n-p 


=  0.5 


(2.31) 


Yohai  et  al.  (1991)  suggest  setting  the  number  of  subsamples  ( NREP )  for  the  .S'-estimate  in  the  first 
step  to  log(O.Ol)  /  log(  1  -2’p)  =  4.6  *  IF . 
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Unfortunately,  although  MM-estimators  have  a  high  breakdown  and  are  asymptotically 
efficient,  they  do  not  necessarily  have  bounded  influence,  meaning  that  they  may  not  perform 
especially  well  in  the  presence  of  high  leverage  points. 

The  high  breakdown,  high  efficiency  regression  estimator  described  above  with  test  for 
bias  is  a  refinement  to  MM-estimation.  The  refinements  are  proposed  by  Yohai  et  al.  (1991)  and 
Ruppert  (1992)  and  are  implemented  under  the  function  supplied  by  ROBETH  (Marazzi  1993). 

2.3  Biased  Estimation 

The  review  of  the  literature  in  this  section  will  not  be  nearly  as  broad  as  the  robust  topic 
review  because  a  few  of  the  techniques  in  biased-estimation  are  fairly  well-known  and  proven  to  be 
quite  successful.  Some  recent  research  describing  slight  modifications  to  the  approaches  will  also 
be  mentioned.  The  techniques  associated  with  biased  estimation  that  have  been  used  by  those 
modeling  the  combined  influence-collinearity  problem  have  mostly  involved  ridge  or  generalized 
ridge  regression.  Askin  and  Montgomery  (1984)  show  that  although  some  of  the  other  techniques, 
including  principal  components  regression  and  Stein  shrinkage,  can  be  effectively  combined  with 
robust  estimation,  they  are  consistently  outperformed  by  ridge  and  generalized  ridge.  The  most 
common  approaches  to  ridge  and  generalized  ridge  regression  will  be  briefly  described.  Most  of 
this  introductory  information  is  contained  in  Montgomery  and  Peck,  who  present  a  thorough 
summary  of  biased  estimation  approaches. 

2.3.1  Ridge  Regression 

Ridge  regression  is  the  most  popular  and  commonly  used  method  for  dealing  with  multicollinearity. 
The  objective  is  to  reduce  the  size  and  variance  of  the  least  squares  estimates  by  introducing  a 


slight  amount  of  bias.  This  approach  was  originally  proposed  by  Hoerl  and  Kennard  (1970a,  b). 
The  ridge  estimator  is  determined  by  solving  a  modified  version  of  the  least  squares  normal 

A 

equations.  The  ridge  estimator,  ,  is  given  by 

pR  =[X'X  +  kl]-lX'y  (2.32) 

where  k  >  0  is  called  the  biasing  parameter  and  is  selected  by  the  analyst.  The  challenge  in  this 
approach  is  finding  the  appropriate  selection  of  k.  Many  methods  for  choosing  k  have  been 
proposed.  The  approach  recommended  by  Hoerl  and  Kennard  (1970a)  is  to  choose  k  by  inspection 
of  the  ridge  trace.  The  objective  is  to  select  the  smallest  value  of  k  in  which  the  estimate  of  PR 
stabilizes.  Other  suggested  approaches  that  are  more  analytical  have  been  proposed  by  Hoerl  and 
Kennard  (1976),  McDonald  and  Galameau  (1975),  and  Mallows  (1973).  If  the  analyst’s  primary 
purpose  in  developing  a  model  is  prediction,  Montgomery  and  Friedman  (1993)  propose  choosing  k 
that  minimizes  PRESSr(£),  which  is  the  PRESS  statistic  calculated  for  the  ridge  estimator. 

An  import  computational  aspect  of  ridge  regression  is  that  the  estimates  may  be  found  by  using  an 
ordinary  least  squares  program  and  augmenting  the  standardized  data.  This  approach  gives 

Xa  =LVFiJ  y-  = 

where  4klp  is  ap  xp  diagonal  matrix  with  diagonal  elements  equal  to  -Jk .  The  associated  ridge 
estimates  are  computed  by 

PR  =  [X'AXA  +kl]-'X'AyA  =[X'X  +  kIp]-'X’y  (2.34) 

This  augmented  matrix  approach  can  be  used  effectively  with  iteratively  reweighted  least  squares 
to  form  a  combined  biased-robust  estimator. 
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2.3.2  Generalized  Ridge  Regression 

Generalized  ridge  regression  is  an  extension  to  ridge  that  was  proposed  by  Hoerl  and  Kennard 
(1970a)  that  allows  separate  biasing  parameters  to  be  obtained  for  each  regressor.  Working  with  a 
model  transformed  to  the  space  of  orthogonal  regressors  simplifies  the  discussion.  Assuming  T  is 
the  orthogonal  matrix  of  the  eigenvectors  of  the  X  matrix,  let  Z=XT  and  a=T'/?  so  that  a  become 
the  transformed  model  coefficients.  The  generalized  ridge  coefficients  become 

fiat  =  Ta  Gfi  (2-35) 

The  mean  square  error  is  minimized  by  selecting  k,  ~  cf  I  aj2.  Several  authors,  including 
Hemmerle  (1975)  noted  that  choosing  in  this  fashion  results  in  too  much  shrinkage. 
Montgomery  and  Peck  suggest  constraining  the  maximum  increase  in  the  residual  sum  of  squares 
to  between  1  and  20  percent.  This  approach  was  used  by  Askin  and  Montgomery  (1984)  in  their 
analysis  of  augmented  robust  regression  procedures. 

2.4  Biased-Robust  Estimation 

As  was  mentioned  previously,  the  study  of  estimation  under  the  simultaneous  problems  of  influence 
points  and  collinearity  has  not  been  researched  nearly  in  as  much  depth  as  either  of  the  single 
problems.  In  fact,  it  wasn’t  until  1973  that  Holland  introduced  the  first  approach  to  estimating 
under  the  simultaneous  conditions.  Later,  Askin  and  Montgomery  (1980)  introduced  a  family  of 
estimators  that  combined  robust  A/-estimation  criteria  with  biased  estimation  constraints. 
Pfaffenberger  and  Dielman  (1985)  used  a  similar  approach  but  replaced  the  M-estimate  with  LAV 
estimation.  Lawrence  and  Marsh  (1984),  Askin  and  Montgomery  (1984),  and  Pfaffenberger  and 
Dielman  (1990)  compare  alternative  combinations  of  ridge  regression  and  robust  regression 
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techniques.  Askin  and  Montgomery,  and  Pfaffenberger  and  Dielman  use  designed  experiments 
with  Monte  Carlo  simulation,  while  Lawrence  and  Marsh  use  real  data  to  predict  fatalities  in  the 
US  coal  mining  industry.  Walker  (1987)  modified  Askin  and  Montgomery’s  approach  to  allow 
bounded-influence  estimators  to  be  used  instead  of  M-estimators,  thus  being  able  to  better  control 
the  influence.  Walker  emphasizes  the  importance  of  applying  these  types  of  estimators  in  the 
combined  problem  by  showing  the  potential  effects  of  collinearity  on  robust  estimators  and  also  the 
effects  of  influence  on  biased  estimators. 

The  approach  suggested  by  Hogg  (1979)  and  Askin  and  Montgomery  (1980)  was  to  apply 
some  sort  of  robust  estimation  to  a  ridge  regression  model.  The  ridge  estimator  is  first  obtained  by 
augmenting  the  least  squares  design  and  observation  matrices  with  p  additional  rows.  The  robust 
ridge  estimators  are  the  solution  to  the  problem 

n 

minSpCy,  (236) 

P  >=i 

subject  to  <  d2 

where  the  objective  function  is  the  classic  M-estimator  described  previously.  The  solution  to  this 
problem  can  be  obtained  by  IRLS  where  the  weights  on  augmented  observations  are  fixed  at  1.0. 
The  resulting  estimator  becomes 

P  =  [X'WkX  +  &I]_1X'Wky  (2.37) 

where  Wt  =  diag(w*,w* ,...,w*)  and  w*  =  y/(e.  /  s) /  (e*  /  s).  The  weighting  matrix  is  now 
a  function  of  the  shrinkage  parameter  k.  Sensitivity  to  influential  observations  is  a  problem 
because  M-estimators  are  used. 

A  natural  extension  of  augmented  robust  estimators  are  augmented  bounded-influence 
estimators  (Walker  1987).  The  estimator  in  this  case  is  the  solution  to 
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min 

fi  i=\  n.s 


(2.38) 


subject  to  PP  <  d2 

where  the  objective  function  is  now  the  bounded-influence  estimation  approach.  The  estimator  is 
found  using  (2.37)  above,  but  in  this  case  the  weights  are  found  by  applying  the  bounded-influence 
approach  where  wf  =  y/(e^  /  7t,s)/  (e.  /  %,s).  The  weights  in  this  case  are  not  fixed,  but  are 
functions  of  the  shrinkage  parameter  k.  Walker  suggested  using  the  DFFITS  measure  for  the 
^•-weights  and  he  tested  two  variations  of  the  ^-function.  A  monotonic  function  (Huber’s  t)  and  a 
redescending  function  (Tukey’s  biweight)  were  compared. 

Testing  other  variations  of  the  Walker  approach  would  be  worthy  of  additional  research. 
Emphasis  could  be  placed  on  enhancing  the  robust  estimation  portion  by  focusing  on  the  initial 
estimate  and  robust  estimates  leverage  for  the  ^-weights.  Various  combinations  of  ^-functions  and 
tuning  constants  could  also  be  tested  and  analyzed  for  possible  performance  improvements  over 
current  approaches.  Some  alternative  biased-robust  estimation  sequences  could  be  investigated. 
The  modified  sequences  may  involve  first  using  a  robust  estimator  as  the  initial  estimates  for  the 
biasing  parameter.  Some  of  these  suggestions  are  implemented  in  the  following  chapters  in  an 
effort  to  improve  estimation  accuracy  over  current  methods  across  a  variety  of  scenarios. 


Chapter  3 


Outlier  Characterization  and  Existing 
Robust  Technique  Comparison 

3.1  Introduction 

The  situation  often  arises  in  the  practice  of  fitting  regression  models  to  data  that  one  or 
more  of  the  observations  is  an  aberration;  that  is,  it  does  not  follow  the  pattern  of  the  majority  of 
the  data.  This  observation,  called  an  outlier,  may  be  obvious  if  we  are  working  in  small  dimension 
problems  that  accommodate  data  plots.  Even  if  the  outlier  is  located,  it  may  also  be  a  valid 
observation  worthy  of  keeping  in  the  model.  The  traditional  approach  to  regression,  least  squares, 
works  well  under  most  situations,  but  not  if  outliers  are  present.  Least  squares  is  influenced  too 
heavily  by  outliers,  to  the  point  that  the  resulting  estimation  may  be  of  no  meaning  for  the  bulk  of 
the  data. 

Fortunately,  a  number  of  regression  methods,  called  robust  regression  techniques,  have 
been  developed  that  are  less  sensitive  to  outliers  than  least  squares.  They  offer  a  compromise 
between  using  least  squares  and  omitting  a  potentially  valid  observation.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  robust  regression  alternatives  and  no  technique  is  clearly  superior  to  all  the  others.  One  reason 
for  the  lack  of  a  superior  technique  is  that  there  are  so  many  types  of  outlier  scenarios,  each 
requiring  a  different  set  of  robust  fitting  skills.  A  technique  that  fits  well  regardless  of  the  outlier 
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or  nonoutlier  condition  would  be  an  attractive  commodity,  especially  for  those  analysts  who  use 
regression  routinely  and  deal  with  more  than  two  regressor  variables. 

In  order  to  award  a  robust  technique  the  title  of  “most  robust”,  an  understanding  of  the 
different  types  of  outlier  problems  that  identify  vulnerabilities  in  various  robust  methods  must  first 
be  researched  and  understood.  Some  of  the  outlier  factors  may  be  the  percentage  of  data  which  are 
outliers,  the  location  of  the  outlier  in  the  regressor  space,  the  location  in  the  response  direction,  and 
whether  the  outliers  are  grouped  or  clustered.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  perform  a  series  of 
screening  experiments  to  determine  which  realistic  outlier  scenarios  cause  differences  in  robust 
estimation  behavior.  A  secondary  objective  of  performing  these  screening  experiments  is  to  trim 
the  list  of  candidate  robust  techniques  for  the  “most  robust”  award  by  evaluating  the  performance 
of  several  methods. 

The  study  of  outlier  characteristics  will  consist  of  two  experiments  designed  in  a  sequential 
fashion  so  that  the  results  of  the  first  experiment  can  be  used  in  deciding  the  best  design  for  the 
second  experiment.  A  candidate  set  of  robust  methods  representative  of  the  various  types  of 
estimators  is  used  in  the  first  experiment.  The  techniques  will  then  be  revised  if  necessary  before 
the  second  experiment.  The  purpose  of  the  first  experiment,  referred  to  as  Pilot  1,  is  to  study  the 
performance  of  robust  methods  on  datasets  using  various  outlier  locations  and  magnitudes. 
Outliers  can  be  located  in  either  interior  X-space  points  or  exterior  X-space  points.  Exterior  points 
are  located  far  from  the  rest  of  the  points  in  the  regressor  space  and  are  also  called  high  leverage 
points  because  they  have  a  tendency  to  pull  a  least  squares  estimate  in  their  direction.  Outlier 
magnitude  refers  to  the  distance  a  point  lies  from  a  regression  line  fit  to  the  nonoutliers.  These  two 
outlier  factors  are  the  focus  of  Pilot  1.  Pilot  2  will  consider  varying  the  degree  of  leverage  in  the 
exterior  points  and  consider  datasets  with  variable  magnitude  outliers. 
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3.2  Desirable  Properties  and  Robust  Methods 

Robust  techniques  are  evaluated  and  compared  with  each  other  in  terms  of  their  ability  to 
properly  fit  clean  data  as  well  as  various  outlier  configurations.  The  properties  of  efficiency, 
breakdown  and  bounded  influence  are  used  to  define  technique  capability  in  a  theoretical  sense. 
Efficiency  refers  to  the  expected  performance  of  a  robust  technique  relative  to  the  performance  of 
least  squares,  on  clean  data.  High  efficiency  techniques  are  desired.  Breakdown  is  the  percentage 
of  outliers  present  in  the  data  before  the  technique’s  parameter  estimates  are  meaningless.  For 
instance,  least  squares  has  a  breakdown  of  1/m,  indicating  that  only  one  outlier  can  render  the 
estimates  useless.  High  breakdown  is  preferred  and  some  robust  techniques  have  the  maximum 
possible  breakdown  point  of  m/2  or  50%.  Fifty  percent  breakdown  means  that  up  to  half  of  the 
observations  can  be  discrepant  and  the  estimator  will  still  provide  useful  information.  The  third 
property,  bounded  influence,  is  based  on  the  characteristic  of  least  squares  that  allows  points 
further  out  in  the  regressor  space  to  exhibit  greater  influence  on  the  parameter  estimates.  The 
purpose  of  bounding  the  influence  is  to  reduce  this  exterior  point  influence,  which  can  be  especially 
important  if  these  points  are  outliers. 

The  robust  methods  examined  in  Pilot  1  are  techniques  representing  different  classes  of 
estimators  based  on  these  desirable  properties.  Each  of  the  methods  used  are  among  the  most 
respected  in  their  category.  Two  high  efficiency  methods  are  used,  M-estimation,  and  Least 
Absolute  Value  (LAV)  estimation.  Two  high  breakdown  methods  are  evaluated,  Least  Median  of 
Squares  (LMS)  and  Least  Trimmed  Sums  of  Squares  (LTS).  Both  methods  have  a  50% 
breakdown,  but  low  efficiency  relative  to  least  squares.  The  other  two  robust  methods  are  multiple 
property  estimators,  MM-estimation  and  Generalized  Af-estimation  (GM -estimation).  While  the 
first  four  methods  are  single  stage  techniques,  MM  and  GM-estimation  are  two-stage  robust 
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methods  consisting  of  an  initial  robust  estimate  used  to  obtain  a  good  starting  point  followed  by  a 
final  robust  estimate.  The  goal  of  multiple  stage  estimators  is  to  obtain  a  final  estimate  that  has 
two  or  more  desirable  properties.  MM-estimation  is  a  multi-stage  technique  that  combines  an 
initial  S-estimate  with  a  final  M-estimate,  resulting  in  an  estimator  that  is  both  high  efficiency  and 
high  breakdown.  GM  techniques  are  also  multi-stage.  The  initial  estimate  is  sometimes  a  high 
breakdown  method,  followed  by  a  bounded  influence  final  estimate.  The  technique  tested  in  this 
experiment  uses  a  most  B-robust  initial  estimate  which  is  actually  an  LAV  estimator  weighted  by 
measures  of  leverage,  and  has  a  breakdown  of  1  Ip.  This  GM  technique  then  has  high  efficiency 
and  bounded  influence.  The  measures  of  leverage  used  in  the  final  estimate  are  M-estimates  of 
covariance  which  also  have  a  breakdown  of  1  Ip.  Each  of  the  methods  used  in  Pilot  1  are  listed  in 
Table  3.1.  along  with  comments  on  their  desirable  properties. 


Table  3.1.  Pilot  1  Experiment  Regression  Techniques  and  Associated  Properties 


Technique 

Efficiency 

Bounded  Influence? 

Breakdown 

Least  Squares  (LS) 

- 

No 

i/« 

M-estimation  (M) 

High 

No 

i/» 

Least  Absolute  Value  (LAV) 

High 

No 

1  In 

Least  Median  of  Squares  (LMS) 

Low 

Yes 

nil 

Least  Trimmed  Squares  (LTS) 

Medium 

Yes 

nil 

GM-estimation  (GM) 

High 

Yes 

Up 

MM-estimation  (MM) 

High 

No 

nil 

3.3  Pilot  1 

The  goal  of  Pilot  1  is  to  identify  the  appropriate  arrangement  of  outliers  in  datasets  so  that 
robust  techniques  can  be  adequately  and  fairly  tested  for  the  desirable  aspects  of  efficiency, 
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breakdown  and  bounded  influence.  Outlier  location  and  magnitude  are  the  primary  determinants  of 
bounded  influence  and  efficiency.  A  number  of  aspects  of  the  dataset  will  be  fixed  so  that  the 
elements  of  outlier  location  and  magnitude  can  be  assessed.  The  fixed  factors  are  listed  in 
Table  3.3.  The  dataset  will  consist  of  a  basic  orthogonal  fractional  factorial  design  containing  six 
regressor  variables.  The  fractional  factorial  component  will  be  a  2 6-1  design  consisting  of  ±1  s 
representing  32  observations.  The  basic  design  is  then  augmented  with  eight  axial  points  bringing 
the  total  sample  size  to  40.  The  axial  points  maintain  the  orthogonality  of  the  columns  and  provide 
the  high  leverage  point  capability.  Moving  these  points  out  on  the  axes  allows  the  designer  to 
control  the  amount  of  leverage.  For  both  pilot  experiments,  the  axial  point  distances  are  all  equal 
and  set  to  a  value  of  9.5.  This  distance  was  determined  based  on  evaluations  of  several  leverage 
measures.  The  leverage  tests  were  designed  to  identify  axial  distances  sufficiently  far  from  center 
such  that  robust  measures  of  leverage  classified  the  axial  points  as  outlying  or  exterior  points  in 
X-space.  The  techniques  used  to  measure  leverage  were  the  hat  diagonals  and  the  robust  distances 
using  the  minimum  volume  ellipsoid  (MVE).  Even  though  the  hat  diagonals  (hit)  are  not  considered 
robust,  the  leverage  points  in  this  dataset  are  symmetrically  positioned  the  same  distance  from  the 
X-space  centroid  so  that  the  hat  matrix  estimate  of  location  is  not  influenced  by  the  high  leverage 
points.  Cutoff  values  have  been  proposed  for  these  two  diagnostics.  Belsley,  Kuh,  and  Welsch 
(1980)  suggest  ha  values  higher  than  2 pin  as  indicators  of  high  leverage.  Rousseeuw  and  Leroy 
(1987)  propose  comparing  the  squared  robust  distances  to  a  %2  statistic  with  p- 1  degrees  of 
freedom  and  ana  =  0.025  level  of  significance.  Table  3.2.  shows  the  measure  of  leverage  results 
for  the  six-variable  dataset  with  axial  points  located  9.5  units  from  the  center.  The  Windows 
version  of  S-PLUS  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  software  library  ROBETH  (Marazzi  1993)  to 
compute  these  measures  and  to  perform  all  the  technique  development  and  evaluation. 
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Table  3.2.  Measures  of  Leverage  for  the  High  Leverage  Points  in  Pilot  1 


Observation 

Robust  Distance 
Squared 

Hat  Diagonals 

Cutoff 

14.4 

0.35 

33 

36.7 

0.45 

34 

31.9 

0.45 

35 

31.9 

0.74 

36 

36.7 

0.74 

37 

36.7 

0.74 

38 

64.2 

0.74 

39 

31.9 

0.45 

40  1 

36.7 

0.45 

The  design  responses  y  are  determined  using  the  form  of  the  linear  model 

y  =  X/?  +  e  (3.1) 

where  X  is  the  fractional  factorial  design  matrix  with  specified  axial  points,  p  is  the  vector  of 
known  coefficients  and  e  is  the  vector  of  random  errors  which  for  these  studies  are  random  variates 
drawn  from  the  standard  normal  distribution.  The  values  of  the  true  model  coefficients  P  is  set 
equal  to  4.0  for  each  of  the  six  regressors  and  to  0.0  for  the  intercept.  The  resulting  signal-to-noise 
ratio  of  the  model  is  then 

SN  =  T.pi2/a2e  =96:1 

The  outliers  in  each  replicate  run  are  formed  by  taking  the  sign  from  the  N(0,1)  random  variate 
draw  and  changing  the  magnitude  to  the  value  specified  by  the  design.  The  total  number  of  outliers 
in  each  configuration  is  six,  meaning  that  15%  of  the  sample  points  are  outliers. 
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Table  3.3.  Fixed  Factors  for  Pilot  1  Experiment  Design 


Number  of  variables 

6 

Sample  Size 

Design  26-1  =32  +  8  axial  =  40 

Outlier  Percentage  and  Number 

15%,  6 

Number  of  Leverage  Points 

8 

Coefficient  Magnitude 

4 

Signal-to-Noise  Ratio 

96:1 

As  the  purpose  of  this  study  states,  the  goal  is  to  determine  the  impact  of  outlier  magnitude 
and  location  on  robust  regression  performance.  The  outlier  magnitude  and  location  factors  are 
varied  in  the  experimental  design  by  using  eight  levels  of  outlier  magnitude  and  three  levels  of 
outlier  location  (Table  3.4).  For  a  particular  experimental  run,  all  of  the  outliers  will  have  the 
same  magnitude  depending  on  the  level.  For  instance,  for  the  8cr,  interior  and  exterior  X-space 
configuration,  three  outliers  are  generated  in  the  interior  X-space  (from  the  32  cube  points)  and 
three  outliers  are  likewise  created  in  the  exterior  X-space  by  assigning  their  e,  =  sign(N(0,l))  *  8.0. 


Table  3.4.  Variable  Factors  for  Pilot  1  Experiment  Design 


Factor 

Levels 

Outlier  Magnitude 

4a;  6a ;  8a;  10a;  12a;  14a;  16a;  and  18 a 

Outlier  Location 

Interior  X-space,  Interior  and  Exterior  X-space, 
Exterior  X-space 

The  eight  levels  of  outlier  magnitude  and  three  levels  of  outlier  location  result  in  24 
separate  treatment  combinations  that  are  available.  All  treatments  combinations  are  performed  and 
studied  to  gain  the  most  insight  possible  regarding  these  two  factors.  The  performance  measures 
for  each  technique  and  each  treatment  combination  is  the  mean  square  error  of  estimation  (MSEE), 
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which  evaluates  the  deviation  between  a  regression  technique  estimate  and  the  true  or  known  model 
coefficients. 

MSEE  =  (PR  -  p )'(PR  —  fi) 

where  pR  is  a  vector  of  regression  technique  parameter  estimates  and  P  is  the  vector  of  true  model 
coefficients. 

To  increase  the  confidence  level  in  the  estimate  of  the  MSEE,  each  treatment  combination 
is  replicated  a  number  of  times  using  different  error  random  variate  vectors.  The  statistic  compiled 
from  the  replicates  is  the  average  MSEE  or  AMSEE.  The  AMSEE  is  computed  by  comparing  the 
technique’s  regression  parameter  estimates  to  the  true  parameter  values  using 


AMSEE  =  mean 


(3.2) 


The  number  of  replicates  used  in  this  study  is  30,  which  results  in  a  small  MSEE  sample 
standard  deviation.  In  addition  to  the  AMSEE,  which  evaluates  a  technique  relative  to  the  true 
model,  one  may  also  be  interested  in  the  relative  improvement  a  robust  technique  provides  over 
least  squares  estimation.  A  measure  that  provides  a  direct  comparison  to  least  squares  is  called  the 


average  mean  square  inefficiency  ratio  (AMSIR). 

mean[(/?ft  -  p  )\PR-pj[ 


AMSIR  = 


(3.3) 


mean [(P LS~  P)'(P LS~  P)\ 

This  measure  consists  of  the  ratio  of  the  robust  technique  AMSEE  to  the  least  squares  AMSEE. 
AMSIR  values  less  than  one  indicate  an  improvement  over  least  squares.  Lower  AMSIR  values 


are  desired. 
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3.3.1  Pilot  1  Individual  Technique  Performance 

The  results  of  the  experiment  will  be  discussed  in  terms  of  each  technique’s  performance. 
Table  3.5  lists  the  AMSEE  values  for  each  technique  in  each  experimental  run.  Recall  that  each 
AMSEE  value  averages  performance  over  30  model  estimations.  The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
each  technique  is  listed  along  with  comments  on  any  unusual  observations.  Some  general 
comments  on  the  experiment  are  provided  in  the  final  section.  The  performance  of  the  techniques 
in  AMSEE  and  AMSIR  relative  to  each  other  is  displayed  in  Figures  3.1,  3.2,  and  3.3. 


Table  3.5.  Pilot  1  Results  in  Average  Mean  Square  Error  of  Estimation  (AMSEE) 


Interior  X-space  Outliers 


Outlier  Magnitude 

LS 

M 

LAV 

LMS 

LTS 

4 

0.17 

0.16 

0.15 

0.88 

0.61 

0.28 

0.20 

6 

0.64 

0.15 

0.23 

0.51 

0.55 

0.43 

0.20 

8 

0.60 

0.13 

0.20 

0.53 

0.66 

0.34 

0.13 

10 

0.99 

0.09 

0.13 

0.38 

0.47 

0.26 

0.09 

12 

1.42 

0.09 

0.17 

0.46 

0.35 

0.28 

0.09 

14 

2.40 

0.09 

0.15 

0.46 

0.50 

0.36 

0.11 

16 

2.60 

0.08 

0.15 

0.48 

0.46 

0.29 

0.09 

18 

3.35 

0.10 

0.18 

0.40 

0.41 

0.33 

0.09 

Interior  and  Exterior  X-space  Outliers 

Outlier  Magnitude 

LS 

M 

LAV 

LMS 

LTS 

GM 

MM 

4 

0.27 

0.32 

0.31 

0.81 

0.76 

0.28 

0.38 

6 

0.61 

0.44 

0.40 

0.84 

0.70 

0.30 

0.39 

8 

1.05 

0.53 

0.48 

0.74 

0.68 

0.30 

0.27 

10 

1.64 

0.39 

0.52 

0.49 

0.50 

0.27 

0.19 

12 

2.54 

0.36 

0.51 

0.56 

0.48 

0.30 

0.14 

14 

3.17 

0.28 

0.40 

0.57 

0.45 

0.27 

0.13 

16 

4.46 

0.17 

0.58 

0.60 

0.60 

0.30 

0.13 

18 

5.98 

0.13 

0.54 

0.66 

0.57 

0.32 

0.12 

Exterior  X-space  Outliers 

Outlier  Magnitude 

LS 

M 

LAV 

LMS 

LTS 

GM 

MM 

4 

0.53 

0.56 

0.67 

0.94 

0.85 

0.30 

0.57 

6 

1.09 

1.08 

0.98 

0.92 

0.97 

0.30 

0.76 

8 

1.92 

1.83 

1.36 

0.85 

0.85 

0.33 

0.61 

10 

2.98 

2.67 

1.39 

0.68 

0.62 

0.28 

0.24 

12 

4.35 

3.83 

1.46 

0.55 

0.57 

0.30 

0.19 

14 

5.99 

4.99 

1.62 

0.71 

0.61 

0.37 

0.19 

16 

7.64 

6.47 

1.81 

0.83 

0.70 

0.34 

0.17 

18 

9.43 

8.01 

1.30 

0.73 

0.55 

0.28 

0.16 
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Figure  3.1.  Pilot  1  Regression  Technique  Performance  for  Interior  X-space  Outliers  in 

a)  AMSEE  and  b)  AMSIR 


Mean  MSIR  Mean  MSE 
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Figure  3.2.  Pilot  1  Regression  Technique  Performance  for  Interior  and  Exterior  X-space 

Outliers  in  a)  AMSEE  and  b)  AMSIR 


Mean  MSIR  Mean  MSE 


Figure  3.3.  Pilot  1  Regression  Technique  Performance  for  Exterior  X-space  Outliers  in 

a)  AMSEE  and  b)  AMSIR 


Mean  MSIR  Mean  MSE 
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Least  Squares  (LS) 

•  Regardless  of  location,  LS  performs  worse  (higher  AMSEE)  with  increasing  outlier 
magnitude 

•  Regardless  of  magnitude,  LS  performs  worse  as  the  percentage  of  exterior  X-space 
outliers  increases 

•  LS  models  have  significantly  higher  MSEE  values  when  the  majority  of  the  outliers 
have  the  same  sign 

M -estimation  (M) 

•  Performs  well  (1st  or  2nd  best)  in  interior  X-space  outlier  conditions;  AMSEE 
decreases  with  increasing  outlier  magnitude 

•  Performance  decreases  relative  to  the  other  techniques  as  exterior  X-space  outliers  are 
introduced;  performs  above  average  for  exterior  and  interior  X-space  outliers  and 
performs  terribly  for  strictly  exterior  X-space  outliers 

Least  Absolute  Value  (LAV) 

•  Performs  above  average  (mostly  3rd)  in  interior  X-space  condition;  AMSEE  values  do 
not  depend  on  outlier  magnitude 

•  Performs  average  in  exterior  and  interior  X-space  condition;  slight  AMSEE  increase 
with  outlier  magnitude 

•  Performs  2nd  from  last  versus  exterior  X-space;  AMSEE  holds  fairly  steady  though 
versus  outlier  magnitude 
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Least  Median  of  Squares  ( IMS ) 

•  In  general,  LMS  shows  low  efficiency  for  each  outlier  location  configuration  (the  4cr 
outlier  magnitude  case) 

•  Has  overall  moderate  performance  versus  other  robust  techniques 

•  Performs  fairly  well  relative  to  the  other  techniques  in  the  exterior  X-space  condition 
(some  3rd  place  finishes) 

•  Regardless  of  location,  displays  slight  AMSEE  decreases  with  increasing  outlier 
magnitude 

Least  Trimmed  Sum  of  Squares  (LTS) 

•  Has  slightly  better  efficiency  (4cr  scenario)  than  LMS,  but  still  poor  relative  to  the 
other  robust  methods 

•  Performs  fairly  well  relative  to  the  other  techniques  in  the  exterior  X-space  condition 

•  Regardless  of  location,  LTS  displays  slight  AMSEE  decreases  with  increasing  outlier 
magnitude 

GM-estimation  (GM) 

•  Most  consistent  performer,  regardless  of  outlier  magnitude;  3D  surface  plot 
(Figure  3.6a)  of  AMSEE  versus  outlier  magnitude  and  outlier  location  is  low  and  flat, 
meaning  no  weak  areas 

•  Relative  to  other  techniques,  GM-estimation  performs  average  in  interior  X-space, 
well  in  interior  and  exterior  X-space,  and  well  in  exterior  X-space 
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MM-estimation  (MM) 

•  Best  performer  overall  (1st  or  2nd  in  all  factor  levels,  except  the  4crcase) 

•  Although  MM-estimation  does  not  theoretically  bound  influence,  it  performs  very  well 
in  high  leverage  outlier  situations 

•  Only  area  with  slightly  higher  AMSEE  was  low  magnitude  (4cr,  6<x,  and  8 a)  X-space 
outliers 

3.3.2  Pilot  1  Overall  Performance 

The  overall  performance  of  various  methods  or  classes  of  methods  is  discussed.  The 
performance  of  these  techniques  is  displayed  in  the  outlier  magnitude  and  outlier  location 
dimension  in  Figures  3.4,  3.5,  and  3.6. 

•  High  efficiency  estimators  perform  well  in  the  4cr  case,  which  is  an  adequate  test  for 
efficiency 

•  High  breakdown  estimators  are  not  sufficiently  tested  for  high  breakdown  (only  15% 
outliers  in  this  study) 

•  GM-estimators  perform  well  in  situations  involving  high  leverage  outliers 

•  All  robust  techniques  perform  well  relative  to  LS  (low  AMSIR);  the  single  exception 
was  M-estimation  under  the  exterior  X-space  condition 

•  AMSEE  values  tend  to  decrease  with  increasing  outlier  magnitude,  perhaps  because 
outliers  receive  increasingly  less  weight  to  the  point  where  they  are  dropped  from  the 


model 


in  MS 


Outlier  Magnitude 
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3.3.3  Observations  on  Outlier  Magnitude 

The  4a  case  is  fairly  close  to  a  nonoutlier  or  clean  data  situation.  This  configuration 
becomes  a  relatively  good  test  of  efficiency  relative  to  least  squares.  As  the  outlier  magnitudes 
increase,  AMSEE  values  in  general  tend  to  improve  to  a  certain  point  and  then  level  off.  This 
behavior  is  true  for  all  the  robust  techniques  and  the  level  off  point  is  similar  across  methods  as 
well.  Above  lOcr,  the  AMSEE  values  level  off.  There  is  some  change  among  the  list  of  top 
performers  as  outlier  magnitudes  increase  to  lOcr,  but  their  positions  tend  to  hold  steady  after  that 
point. 


3.4  The  Second  Experiment  (Pilot  2) 

The  purpose  of  the  second  study  is  to  determine  the  effects  that  variable  outlier  magnitudes 
and  locations  have  on  robust  regression  technique  performance.  Specifically,  we  are  interested  in 
determining  whether  robust  regression  technique  performance  is  affected  by  three  factors: 

1 .  Constant  versus  variable  distance  leverage  points  defining  the  subset  of  axial  points 

2.  Constant  versus  variable  magnitude  of  the  errors  for  the  outlying  observations 

3.  Location  of  the  outliers  in  the  interior  X-space  region  versus  the  exterior  X-space 
region 

The  first  two  factors  are  changes  to  the  study  in  Pilot  1,  and  the  focus  of  the  study  in  Pilot  2. 
Because  the  previous  study  involved  using  outlier  errors  and  leverage  distances  of  fixed  length  for 
all  points,  this  second  study  considers  the  impact  of  varying  these  quantities  among  the  six  outlying 
points  and  eight  leverage  points  in  the  data.  The  same  regression  techniques  are  in  Pilot  2  so  that 
comparisons  can  be  made  across  pilot  studies. 
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3.4.1  Dataset  Development  and  Description  of  Regression  Techniques 

The  design  matrices  for  this  study  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  Pilot  1,  with  one 
exception.  The  axial  point  distances  are  now  a  factor,  so  their  values  change  across  treatment 
combinations  (see  Table  3.6).  Otherwise,  the  same  model  dimension,  percentage  of  outliers, 
number  of  axial  points,  and  signal-to-noise  ratio  is  used. 


Table  3.6.  Fixed  Factors  for  Pilot  2  Experiment  Design 


Number  of  variables 

6 

Sample  Size 

Design  26-1  =32  +  8  axial  =  40 

Outlier  Percentage  and  Number 

15%,  6 

Leverage  (Axial)  Points  and  Distance 

8,  Constant  and  Variable  (see  factor  levels) 

Coefficient  Magnitude 

4 

Noise  Level,  Signal  to  Noise  Ratio 

1,  96  :  1 

3.4.2  Experiment  Design 

In  order  to  properly  analyze  the  impact  of  outlier  dynamics  on  the  performance  of  various 
robust  techniques,  a  three  factor  two-level  design  is  used  to  capture  the  main  effects  and  any 
possible  interactions  associated  with  the  factors.  This  23  factorial  design  consists  of  eight  design 
points.  The  performance  measures  used  in  this  study,  the  AMSEE  and  AMSIR,  are  the  same 
measures  used  in  Pilot  1. 

The  factor  levels  consist  of:  1)  constant  versus  variable  outlier  magnitudes  measured  by 
the  size  of  the  errors,  2)  constant  versus  variable  leverage  distances  measure  by  the  axial  points  in 
the  X-matrix,  and  3)  placement  of  the  outlier  errors  in  either  the  interior  of  the  design  space  or  in 
the  high  leverage  points,  resulting  in  exterior  X-space  outliers. 


The  outlier  magnitudes  selected  in  this  study  are  based  on  the  findings  of  Pilot  1 .  The 
results  indicated  that  the  performance  of  the  techniques  tended  to  improve  as  the  outlier  magnitudes 
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increased  to  10a  and  then  leveled  off  thereafter.  The  minimum  magnitude  such  that  the  outliers 
were  considered  significant  was  about  6cr.  Robust  techniques  with  low  efficiency  did  not  perform 
as  well  as  least  squares  for  outlier  magnitudes  lower  than  6 a.  Based  on  these  observations,  the 
constant  magnitude  value  was  set  at  lOcr,  while  6cr,  lOcr,  and  14cr  were  used  for  the  variable 
magnitudes.  Each  dataset  contains  six  outliers  so  the  outlier  magnitudes  in  the  nonconstant 
scenario  are  6cr,  6<x,  lOcr,  lOcr,  14cr,  and  14cr. 

The  leverage  distances  used  in  Pilot  2  are  larger  than  the  9.5  value  used  in  Pilot  1  because 
it  was  originally  believed  that  the  9.5  distance  did  not  generate  sufficient  leverage.  Errors  were 
found  in  the  ROBETH  MVE  robust  distances  algorithm  and  the  necessary  modifications  were 
made.  Subsequent  analysis  with  the  correct  algorithm  indicates  that  the  9.5  distance  is  indeed  a 
high  leverage  position.  However,  the  distances  used  in  Pilot  2  are  larger,  which  only  means  that 
the  high  leverage  points  have  even  more  leverage.  The  factors  and  factor  levels  used  in  Pilot  2  are 
listed  in  Table  3.7.  The  outlier  location  factor  is  changed  from  a  three-level  factor  in  Pilot  1  to  a 
two-level  factor  in  this  study  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  findings  from  Pilot  1  indicate  that  the 
factor  level  of  both  interior  and  exterior  X-space  outliers  is  simply  a  compromise  between  the  two 
other  levels  and  does  not  provide  substantial  additional  information.  Second,  by  moving  to  a  two- 
level  factor,  the  overall  experiment  design  can  be  simplified  and  interpretation  of  the  model  terms  is 
improved.  The  resulting  design  is  a  23  full  factorial  in  eight  design  runs. 


Table  3.7.  Pilot  2  Experiment  Factors  and  Factor  Levels 


Factor 

Levels 

Outlier  Magnitude 

Constant  (10a),  Variable  (6<j,  lOcr,  14a) 

Leverage  Distance 

Constant  (20),  Variable  (16,  20,  24,  28) 

Outlier  Location 

Interior  X-space,  Exterior  X-space 
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3.4.3  Results  of  the  Experimental  Design 

Based  on  the  factors  and  factor  levels  described,  separate  analysis  of  variance  models  were 
developed  for  each  technique.  The  response  in  each  case  is  the  technique’s  AMSEE.  The  23 
factorial  design  provides  for  independent  estimates  of  the  main  effects  and  two-factor  interactions, 
leaving  the  single  three-factor  interaction  for  the  internal  estimate  of  error.  The  model  terms  for 
each  technique  are  estimated  and  the  significant  terms  are  selected  by  analyzing  the  normal 
probability  effects  plots.  The  terms  identified  for  each  model  are  shown  in  Table  3.8. 


Table  3.8.  Factor  Levels  Significant  in  Increasing  the  Technique’s  AMSEE 


Regression  Technique 

Factor 

LS 

M 

LAV 

LMS 

LTS 

GM-2S 

MM 

Fixed  or  Varied  Error 

Varied 

Fixed  or  Varied  Leverage 

Fixed 

Interior  or  Exterior 
X-space  Outliers 

Exterior 

Exterior 

Exterior 

Exterior 

Exterior 

Exterior 

Exterior 

The  most  significant  overall  factor  is  clearly  the  location  of  the  outliers  in  the  design  space. 
This  term  describes  the  majority  of  the  variability  in  the  response,  regardless  of  the  technique 
measured.  This  result  is  not  surprising  knowing  the  high  degree  of  leverage  these  axial  points 
place  on  the  model.  The  other  factors  are  significant  in  only  one  model  each.  None  of  the 
two-factor  interaction  terms  are  significant. 

Plots  of  some  of  the  techniques’  AMSEE  values  for  each  design  point  clearly  reinforces 


the  ANOVA  findings  (Figure  3.7). 
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Figure  3.7.  Pilot  2  Selected  Robust  Regression  Technique  Performances 


Only  the  GM-estimation  technique  is  somewhat  unaffected  by  moving  the  outliers  to  the  high 
leverage  points.  All  of  the  other  techniques  show  drastic  relative  increases  in  AMSEE.  Although 
the  MM-estimation  AMSEE  for  exterior  X-space  outliers  is  about  four  times  its  interior  X-space 
AMSEE,  its  performance  relative  to  least  squares  and  the  other  robust  techniques  is  still  very  good 
(see  Table  3.10).  It  is  only  outperformed  by  GM-estimation. 

3.4.4  General  Comments 

The  variance  of  the  MSEE  values  differs  across  the  various  design  points  and  various 
techniques.  In  some  cases,  a  few  poor  fits  caused  fairly  significant  increases  in  the  AMSEE.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  if  a  larger  number  of  replicates  (perhaps  50  instead  of  30)  lessen  the 
impact  of  these  poor  fits. 

The  Pilot  2  AMSEE  values  are  smaller  (especially  for  LS)  than  the  AMSEE  values  in 
Pilot  1 .  The  smaller  AMSEE  values  are  caused  by  a  decrease  in  the  degree  of  estimation  challenge 
to  the  robust  techniques.  The  challenge  is  reduced  when  the  leverage  is  increased  on  the  axial 
points,  while  holding  constant  the  magnitudes  of  the  outlier  errors.  The  larger  axial  distances 
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cause  these  high  leverage  points  to  have  even  more  pull  on  the  parameter  estimates.  Because  these 
leverage  points  are  farther  out  in  the  X-space  region,  the  outliers  need  to  be  proportionately  farther 
away  from  the  true  line  in  order  to  have  the  same  impact  as  the  original  outliers. 

3.5  Additional  Design  Runs  to  Address  Specific  Issues 

The  general  comments  led  to  some  questions  needing  answers  before  moving  on  to 
additional  outlier  studies.  These  questions  are  addressed  by  developing  and  running  some  sub-pilot 
studies  consisting  of  a  few  to  several  runs  per  study.  The  studies  will  be  discussed  by  first  stating 
the  issue  to  be  addressed  and  then  describing  the  design.  The  results  are  discussed  in  the  following 
section. 

Pilot  2a-  The  issue  is  whether  fixed  outlier  magnitude  datasets  result  in  different  AMSEE 
values  than  variable  outlier  magnitude  datasets.  This  sub-pilot  study  is  needed  because  the 
leverage  distances  are  different  between  the  two  pilot  studies  and  direct  comparisons  are  not 
available.  A  two-run  design  is  developed.  The  axial  distances  are  reduced  back  to  the  Pilot  1 
values  and  rerun.  One  treatment  combination  with  fixed  error  magnitude,  fixed  axial  distance,  and 
exterior  X-space,  closely  mimics  the  Pilot  1  treatment  combination  with  a  error  of  10a,  and 
exterior  X-space.  The  second  design  point  (variable  error  magnitude,  fixed  axial  distance,  and 
exterior  X-space)  was  run  to  determine  whether  varying  error  magnitude  has  an  impact  on 
AMSEE. 

Pilot  2b-  The  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  variability  of  the  AMSEE  with  30  replicates  is 
sufficiently  small.  Will  the  variability  be  reduced  by  running  50  replicates?  To  answer  this 
question  the  initial  Pilot  2  design  is  rerun  with  50  replicates  per  design  point  so  that  proper 
comparisons  can  be  made  to  the  30  replicate  experiment. 
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Pilot  2c-  The  intent  of  this  modification  is  to  determine  the  technique  performance  impact 
of  combining  larger  error  values  with  the  larger  axial  distances.  The  50-replicate  experiment  in 
Pilot  2b  is  run  with  error  magnitude  changes.  The  errors  for  the  fixed  magnitude  case  are  changed 
from  10  to  22,  and  for  the  variable  magnitude  case  are  changed  from  (6,  10,  14)  to  (18,  22,  26). 


3.5.1  Sub-Pilot  Study  Results 

Pilot  2a-  Thirty  replicates  of  the  two  design  points  described  above  are  run  and  the 
AMSEE  values  are  computed  for  each  technique.  The  results  compare  favorably  to  the  Pilot  1 
design  with  10<r  errors  in  the  high  leverage  or  X-space  location.  The  results  for  least  squares  is 
shown  below  in  Table  3.9. 

Table  3.9.  Pilot  2a  AMSEE  Values  for  Fixed  versus  Variable  Errors  at  Different  Leverage 


Distances 


Design 

Pilot  2  (axial=20) 

Pilot  2a  (axial=9.5) 

Pilot  1  (axial=9.5) 

Fixed  error,  X-space 

1.03 

2.68 

2.98 

Varied  error,  X-space 

1.22 

2.95 

The  second  design  point  is  run  to  determine  whether  a  mix  of  error  magnitudes  affects 
technique  performance.  The  results  indicate  that,  for  least  squares,  a  small  increase  in  AMSEE  is 
observed.  Recall  however  that  least  squares  is  the  only  technique  affected  by  this  factor  (see 

Table  3.8). 

Pilot  2b-  To  study  the  accuracy  of  estimation  of  location  and  dispersion  for  the  mean 
square  error  of  estimation  (MSEE),  box  plots  of  the  30  replicate  and  50  replicate  runs  are 
compared  for  the  design  point  with  fixed  error,  varied  leverage,  and  exterior  X-space  outliers. 
There  appears  to  be  a  slight  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  25th  to  75th  percentile  box  for  most 
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techniques.  The  variance  of  AMSEE  is  decreased  mostly  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
replicates  (F(AMSEE)  =  62  jti).  The  mean  MSEE  does  not  change  much  by  increasing  the 
number  of  replicates,  indicating  stability  of  the  30  replicate  estimates. 

The  AMSEE  values  for  each  technique/design  point  combination  at  50  replications 
produces  results  consistent  with  the  30  replication  runs.  The  50  replication  runs  do  not  result  in 
AMSEE  values  that  are  significantly  larger  or  smaller  than  the  30  replication  runs.  Table  3.10. 
shows  the  differences  in  AMSEE  values  between  the  30  and  50  replicate  runs.  Due  to  the 
variability  in  error  random  variate  samples  between  replicates,  absolute  AMSEE  values  will  differ 
in  run  comparisons.  It  is  more  important  to  evaluate  relative  technique  ranks  for  each  treatment 
combination  and  identify  differences.  Table  3.10  also  shows  the  relative  rank  differences  between 
the  30  and  50  replicate  runs. 

Pilot  2c-  The  results  of  increasing  error  magnitude  to  accommodate  the  larger  axial 
distances  are  not  surprising  based  on  the  findings  in  Pilot  2a.  Higher  AMSEE  values  are  observed 
for  least  squares  and  also  for  some  of  the  robust  techniques  that  do  not  perform  very  well  with 
exterior  X-space  outliers.  Comparison  of  the  larger  error  runs  with  the  smaller  error  runs,  along 
with  some  comments  regarding  technique  performance,  are  discussed  in  the  following  section. 
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Table  3.10.  Pilot  2  Regression  Technique  Performance  on  Variable  Outlier  Magnitude  and 
Axial  Distance  -  30  Replications  versus  50  replications 


AMSEE 

30  Replications 

Vary 

Outlier 

Magnitude 

Vary  Axial 
Distance 

Outlier 

Location 

LS 

M 

LAV 

LMS 

LTS 

GM 

MM 

No 

No 

interior 

0.49 

0.05 

0.10 

0.51 

0.55 

0.24 

0.12 

Yes 

No 

interior 

0.58 

0.06 

0.10 

0.46 

0.43 

0.26 

0.13 

No 

Yes 

interior 

0.34 

0.06 

0.10 

0.37 

0.56 

0.22 

0.13 

Yes 

Yes 

interior 

0.54 

0.04 

0.07 

0.30 

0.41 

0.17 

0.11 

No 

No 

exterior 

1.03 

0.91 

0.98 

0.86 

0.88 

0.28 

0.48 

Yes 

No 

exterior 

1.22 

0.92 

0.99 

0.96 

0.77 

0.27 

0.46 

No 

Yes 

exterior 

0.94 

0.87 

0.93 

0.82 

0.80 

0.29 

0.53 

Yes 

Yes 

exterior 

1.17 

1.07 

1.15 

0.78 

0.85 

0.28 

0.47 

50  Replications 

Vary 

Outlier 

Magnitude 

Vary  Axial 
Distance 

Outlier 

Location 

LS 

M 

LAV 

LMS 

LTS 

GM 

MM 

No 

No 

interior 

0.43 

0.05 

0.07 

0.35 

0.41 

0.20 

0.11 

Yes 

No 

interior 

0.56 

0.04 

0.06 

0.49 

0.45 

0.20 

0.10 

No 

Yes 

interior 

0.42 

0.04 

0.07 

0.33 

0.36 

0.20 

0.10 

Yes 

Yes 

interior 

0.52 

0.05 

0.07 

0.39 

0.41 

0.24 

0.11 

No 

No 

exterior 

1.06 

0.87 

0.97 

0.93 

0.87 

0.32 

0.62 

Yes 

No 

exterior 

1.24 

0.94 

1.10 

0.72 

0.74 

0.26 

0.46 

No 

Yes 

exterior 

0.97 

0.85 

0.98 

0.80 

0.74 

0.27 

0.45 

Yes 

Yes 

exterior 

1.07 

0.93 

1.02 

0.81 

0.66 

0.27 

0.43 

Difference  in  Technique  Ranks 

Vary 

Outlier 

Magnitude 

Vary  Axial 
Distance 

Outlier 

Location 

M 

LAV 

LMS 

LTS 

GM 

MM 

No 

No 

interior 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Yes 

No 

interior 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No 

Yes 

interior 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yes 

Yes 

interior 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No 

No 

exterior 

1 

0 

-2 

1 

0 

0 

Yes 

No 

exterior 

-1 

0 

2 

-1 

0 

0 

No 

Yes 

exterior 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yes 

Yes 

exterior 

0 

0 

-1 

1 

0 

0 
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3.5.2  Technique  Performance  in  the  Smaller  Error  Study 

The  performance  of  the  high  efficiency  group  of  estimators,  M  and  LAV  estimation,  are 
very  similar  in  both  absolute  and  relative  terms.  The  same  comparison  is  true  of  the  high 
breakdown  estimators,  LMS  and  LTS.  Regarding  the  outlier  factors  used  in  these  studies,  the  two 
techniques  in  each  group  have  AMSEEs  that  are  nearly  identical.  Effective  candidate  technique 
reductions  involves  eliminating  one  technique  from  each  group  in  future  tests.  Although  the 
multi-stage  estimators,  GM  and  MM-estimation  also  perform  somewhat  similarly,  enough 
differences  exist  to  warrant  further  testing  of  both  techniques.  An  additional  reason  for  examining 
these  techniques  further  is  that  they  perform  better  than  any  of  the  other  techniques  to  this  point. 

Both  M  and  LAV  estimation  achieve  near  perfect  estimation  of  the  model  parameters  when 
outliers  are  located  in  the  interior  of  the  X-space  region.  AMSEE  values  range  from  0.04  to  0.07, 
compared  with  AMSEE  values  of  0.50  for  LS.  These  high  efficiency  techniques  also  perform 
better  than  any  other  robust  methods  for  interior  X-space  outliers.  However,  they  perform  the 
worst  of  the  robust  methods  when  outliers  are  placed  in  the  exterior  X-space  region.  In  fact,  they 
did  not  perform  any  better  than  LS.  LMS  and  LTS  are  average  performing  robust  techniques  in 
these  studies.  They  perform  slightly  better  than  LS  in  all  cases  (e.g.  AMSEE  values  of  0.40  for 
interior  X-space  compared  with  0.50  for  LS). 

As  previously  mentioned,  GM  and  MM  perform  the  best.  For  interior  X-space  outliers, 
MM  was  clearly  better  with  AMSEE  values  of  0.10  compared  to  GM  values  of  0.20.  In  the 
exterior  X-space  scenarios,  where  the  bounded  influence  techniques  should  perform  well,  the  GM 
technique  clearly  outperformed  all  other  robust  methods,  posting  the  best  AMSEE  of  0.30 
compared  to  the  second  best  numbers  (MM  estimation)  of  0.50. 
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3.5.3  Technique  Performance  in  the  Larger  Error  Study 

By  increasing  the  values  of  the  outlier  errors,  the  least  squares  AMSEE  values  increase 
substantially  and  the  robust  estimations  are  challenged  more  thoroughly.  The  LS  AMSEE  values 
of  about  2.0  for  interior  X-space  outliers  and  5.0  for  exterior  X-space  outliers,  are  four  to  five 
times  higher  than  the  values  in  the  smaller  error  study  (Table  3.11). 

Table  3.11.  Performance  of  Least  Squares  on  Small  versus  Large  Error 


Designs  (AMSEE) 


Vary  Error 
Magnitude 

Vary  Axial 
Distance 

Outlier 

Location 

Small  Errors 

Large  Errors 

No 

No 

interior 

0.43 

2.13 

Yes 

No 

interior 

0.56 

1.85 

No 

Yes 

interior 

0.42 

2.29 

Yes 

Yes 

interior 

0.52 

1.87 

No 

No 

exterior 

1.06 

5.10 

Yes 

No 

exterior 

1.24 

5.35 

No 

Yes 

exterior 

0.97 

4.49 

Yes 

Yes 

exterior 

1.07 

4.88 

In  terms  of  technique  performance,  robust  methods  from  the  same  class  behaved  in  similar 
fashions.  The  estimation  errors  for  M and  LAV  techniques  are  nearly  indistinguishable  as  were  the 
LMS  and  LTS  estimation  errors.  M  and  LAV  estimations  are  again  impressive  under  interior 
X-space  outliers  but  miserable  when  exterior  X-space  outliers  are  present.  The  LMS  and  LTS 
AMSEE  values  are  almost  unchanged  from  the  small  error  study,  so  when  compared  to  the  large 
error  LS  values,  these  techniques  perform  respectably. 

The  GM  and  MM  again  performed  the  best  of  all  robust  techniques  tested.  Like  LMS  and 
LTS,  the  GM  estimation  error  values  were  very  similar  to  the  GM  estimation  error  values  from  the 
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small  error  study  (0.20  for  interior  X-space  and  0.30  for  X-space).  This  finding  suggests  that  the 
technique  downweights  residuals  to  a  certain  point  but  will  not  give  them  zero  weight.  This 
particular  version  of  GM-estimation  uses  the  Huber  ^-function  which  is  a  monotone  function  that 
assigns  the  weight  to  be  a  ratio  of  the  tuning  constant  to  the  scaled  residual.  Improved  estimation 
with  larger  errors  may  be  obtained  by  using  one  of  the  popular  redescending  ^/■-functions  such  as 
Tukey’s  biweight.  The  MM-estimation  error  values  for  the  interior  X-space  outliers  were  also 
unchanged  from  the  small  error  study,  but  the  AMSEE  values  under  the  exterior  X-space  outliers 
decreased  from  0.50  to  about  0.23.  It  appears  that  the  larger  error  points  have  been  further 
downweighted,  perhaps  to  zero,  resulting  in  an  improved  estimation  relative  to  the  true  equation. 
The  results  of  GM  versus  MM  for  small  and  large  errors  are  plotted  in  Figure  3.8.  Increasing  the 


magnitudes  of  the  errors  favors  MM-estimation  in  this  comparison. 
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Figure  3.8.  Pilot  2  GM-estimation  versus  MM-estimation  on  Small  and  Large  Error  Outliers 
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3.6  Conclusions 

The  major  findings  of  these  two  studies  are  presented  in  the  following  list.  Some  of  the 
findings  are  notes  worth  recalling  in  future  outlier  designs.  Other  findings  relate  to  the 
performance  and  possible  enhancement  of  robust  techniques,  also  for  subsequent  study. 

•  Regarding  dataset  design,  increases  in  axial  distances  should  be  accompanied  by 
respective  increases  in  error  magnitude 

•  Increasing  the  number  of  replications  may  improve  accuracy  of  estimation  of  the 
AMSEE,  especially  in  terms  of  reducing  the  impact  of  poor  fits  on  the  final  estimate 

•  Varying  axial  distance  or  varying  error  magnitude  has  only  a  slight,  insignificant 
impact  on  robust  technique  performance 

•  A  comparison  of  robust  distances  between  the  fixed  leverage  and  varied  leverage 
designs  indicates  that  a  range  of  robust  distances  exists  for  both  the  fixed  and  varied 
case.  Also,  because  complete  search  using  the  MVE  approach  is  time  and  cost 
prohibitive  (18  million  subsets  taking  7  hours  on  a  486DX2-66),  widely  different 
answers  are  obtained  with  random  subset  searches 

•  Considering  the  various  outlier  magnitude  and  location  factors  used  in  the  first  two 

studies  (which  does  not  necessarily  include  high  breakdown  point  because  only  15% 
outliers  are  considered),  two  techniques  outperform  all  others:  GM  and 

MM-estimation.  Enhancements  to  either  or  both  techniques  should  be  considered  in  a 


search  for  the  best  overall  technique 
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•  A  possible  enhancement  to  the  GM  technique  is  to  consider  using  a  redescending 
^-function  to  drive  the  large  error,  high  leverage  points  to  a  zero  weight.  Even  a  small 
nonzero  weight  of  large  outliers  can  result  in  less  than  favorable  estimates 
Some  of  these  findings  are  crucial  in  terms  of  designing  proper  outlier  configurations.  The 
relationship  that  exists  between  outlier  magnitude  and  degree  of  leverage  may  appear  intuitive  in 
hindsight,  but  was  certainly  not  anticipated  in  the  original  designs.  The  screening  of  various  robust 
techniques  has  been  invaluable  information  for  deciding  which  types  of  methods  are  superior 
across  a  variety  of  situations,  and  for  determining  possible  enhancements  that  can  be  incorporated 
into  the  design  of  new  robust  techniques.  Much  of  the  insight  gained  has  improved  the  quality  of 
the  work  accomplished  in  future  chapters. 


Chapter  4 

The  Development  and  Evaluation  of 
Generalized  M-estimation  Techniques 

4.1  Introduction 

Robust  regression  techniques  are  designed  to  build  useful  regression  models  of  data 
containing  outliers,  often  referred  to  as  nonnormal  data.  Three  properties  characterize  robust 
techniques  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  fit  models  to  nonnormal  data.  The  first  two  properties,  high 
breakdown  and  bounded  influence  refer  to  the  capability  of  a  technique  to  fit  a  model  to  data 
containing  outliers  of  an  increasing  quantity  and  distant  X-space  location.  The  third  property,  high 
efficiency,  compares  robust  techniques  to  least  squares  estimation  when  the  errors  are  normally 
distributed  and  no  outliers  are  present. 

The  classic  technique  of  least  squares  estimation  has  weaknesses  when  outliers  occur  in  the 
data.  One  of  these  weaknesses  is  breakdown,  a  phenomena  concerning  the  outlier  density  of  the 
data.  The  breakdown  is  the  percent  of  outliers  allowed  in  the  data  before  the  estimator  fails  to  give 
adequate  information  regarding  the  relation  between  the  regressors  and  the  response.  The  highest 
possible  breakdown  is  50%,  so  that  up  to  half  of  the  data  can  be  spurious  and  a  technique  should 
be  able  to  fit  a  model  to  the  “good”  half  of  the  data.  For  least  squares  the  breakdown  is  0%, 
meaning  that  only  one  sufficiently  large  outlier  can  significantly  alter  estimates  in  least  squares. 
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Another  shortcoming  of  least  squares  is  that  points  outlying  in  the  regressor,  or  X-space, 
have  substantial  influence  on  the  model  coefficient  estimates.  The  influence  of  these  points  is  not 
bounded,  meaning  that  the  farther  the  points  are  located  in  X-space  relative  to  the  centroid  of  the 
X-space,  the  more  influence  they  have  on  the  estimation  of  the  model  parameters.  If  these 
influential  points  are  not  “in-line”  with  the  other  observations,  the  least  squares  estimation  is  pulled 
in  the  direction  of  the  influential  points.  A  desirable  property  of  robust  estimators  is  for  their 
influence  function  to  be  bounded  in  the  X-space  so  that  the  points  located  far  from  the  X-space 
centroid  do  not  have  significantly  higher  influence  over  the  other  points. 

Robust  estimators  are  also  desirable  if  they  perform  nearly  as  well  as  least  squares  when 
the  errors  are  normally  distributed.  This  characteristic,  called  efficiency,  is  measured  by  ratio  of 
the  least  squares  mean  square  error  to  the  robust  technique  mean  square  error.  Efficiencies  close  to 
one  are  desirable.  Techniques  that  perform  well  in  the  presence  of  normal  and  nonnormal 
conditions  would  satisfy  the  true  definition  of  robust,  meaning  they  can  be  appropriately  used  in 
any  data  configuration. 

Among  the  types  of  robust  regression  techniques  available,  generalized  M-estimation 
(GM-estimation),  also  called  bounded  influence  estimation,  provides  the  ideal  framework  for 
developing  an  estimator  containing  all  three  of  the  desired  robust  properties  of  high  breakdown, 
bounded  influence  and  high  efficiency.  Obtaining  these  properties  would  enable  a  technique  to:  1) 
accurately  estimate  model  parameters  in  the  presence  of  a  high  percentage  of  outliers  (up  to  50%), 
2)  exert  control  over  the  X-space  outliers  by  adequately  downweighting  the  high  leverage  points 
with  large  standardized  errors,  and  3)  provide  estimates  similar  to  least  squares  under  normal  error 


conditions. 
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The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  evaluate  existing  GM-estimation  techniques  and  to 
develop  GM  technique  alternatives  that  may  improve  estimation  across  a  variety  of  outlier  and 
nonoutlier  scenarios.  Three  existing  methods  are  selected  that  represent  a  variety  of  possible 
approaches  and  offer  the  most  promising  performance  characteristics.  A  number  of  potentially 
significant  enhancements  to  these  methods  are  proposed  and  evaluated  in  a  combined  experiment. 
Several  pilot  studies  are  performed  with  the  experiment  that  aid  in  the  development  of  improved 
alternatives.  The  resulting  alternatives  are  compared  using  performance  measures,  including  mean 
square  error  of  estimation,  technique  relative  ranking,  and  mean  square  inefficiency  ratios. 


4.2  Background 


The  general  approach  for  GM-estimation,  detailed  in  Chapter  2,  is  to  enhance  the 
approach  of  M-estimation  which  involves  finding  the  minimum  of  a  function  of  the  residuals  that 
increases  less  rapidly  than  the  least  squares  squared  function.  Recall  that  the  objective  of 
M-estimation  is  to  minimize 


min 

P 


( 

W  =  min2 ]p 

y,  -  a 

\  s  J  P  j-] 

l  s 

J 

(4.1) 


Taking  the  partial  derivatives  of  the  objective  with  respect  to  /?,  and  defining  y/  =  p\  the 
system  of  equations  can  be  written 


min 

p 


n 

min  Yj  V\ 

P  i=\ 


yt-<P 


=  o 


(4.2) 


The  M-estimator  bounds  the  influence  of  the  observations  in  the  interior  X-space 
(influence  of  the  residual),  but  does  not  bound  the  influence  of  outliers  in  the  regressor  or  X-space 
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(influence  of  position).  GM -estimators  (of  the  Schweppe  type)  bound  the  influence  of  position  in 
addition  to  the  influence  of  residuals  by  weighting  the  M-estimation  system  of  equations 


The  weights  m  =  rt*i)  are  a  function  of  the  measure  of  the  distance  x,  from  the  center  of  the 
multivariate  regressor  space  cloud. 

Computation  of  GM-estimates  require  two  stages  of  coefficient  estimation,  consisting  of 
an  initial  estimate  that  provides  a  good  starting  point,  followed  by  convergence  to  the  final 
GM-estimate.  Development  of  a  technique  requires  that  a  number  of  decisions  be  made  regarding 
choices  of  initial  estimators,  estimators  of  scale  and  leverage,  type  of  ^-weight  and  ^-function,  and 
type  and  amount  of  convergence  necessary  (Table  4.1). 


Table  4.1.  GM-Estimation  Technique  Characteristics 


GM-Component 

Comments 

Bounded  Influence 
Objective 

The  preferred  type  is  that  of  Schweppe,  who  proposed  an  objective  that 
theoretically  downweights  high  leverage  points  only  if  the  residual  is  large 

Initial  Estimate 

The  intent  is  to  provide  a  good  starting  point.  High  breakdown  estimators  are 
typically  used 

Estimate  of  Scale 

Several  high  breakdown  choices  are  available  including  the  MAD,  the  LMS 
estimate  of  scale,  and  the  scale  output  of  the  initial  estimate  (from  S-estimates). 
The  scale  estimate  can  be  updated  in  final  estimate  iterations,  but  convergence 
is  not  necessarily  assured 

Estimate  of  Leverage 

Different  methods  are  available.  A  tradeoff  exists  between  computational  ease 
and  the  ability  to  handle  clouds  of  multiple  outliers 

^•-weights 

Several  different  approaches  are  available  corresponding  to  the  type  of  leverage 
measure  used.  Some  approaches  require  inlier/outlier  cutoff  values 

^-function 

AZ-estimate  residual  downweighting  functions  including  Huber’s  t ,  Tukey’s 
biweight  and  Ramsay’s  exponential 

Tuning  Constant 
( ^-function) 

Depends  on  the  ^-function  and  desired  efficiency.  Sometimes  it  is  also  a 
function  of  n  and  p 

Convergence 

Nonlinear  convergence  algorithms  include,  for  example,  Newton’s  method,  and 
(IRLS).  Another  consideration  is  the  number  of  iterations  so  that  the  initial 
estimate  breakdown  property  is  preserved 
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4.3  Published  Techniques 

Several  GM-estimation  methods  consisting  of  various  combinations  of  GM-components 
have  been  proposed.  Three  of  these  proposals  will  be  implemented  and  tested  against  several 
datasets.  In  addition,  variations  of  the  three  proposals  will  be  developed  in  an  effort  to  find  the 
best  performing  technique.  The  published  techniques  consist  of  proposals  by  Walker  (1984), 
Coakley  and  Hettmansberger  (1993),  and  Marazzi  (1993).  These  techniques  are  selected  for 
different  reasons  but  together  comprise  a  diverse  and  encompassing  set  of  alternatives.  As  the 
nickname  implies,  all  GM  techniques  have  bounded  influence.  Each  proposal  and  all  of  the 
variations  in  this  paper  use  the  Schweppe  objective  function,  which  many  prefer  over  the  other 
popular  GM  objective  proposed  by  Mallows.  The  Mallows  objective  tends  to  downweight  high 
leverage  residuals  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  residual,  while  the  Schweppe  estimator  theoretically 
only  downweights  high  leverage  points  with  large  residuals  (Krasker  and  Welsch  1982  and  Hampel 
et  al.  1986  p.  322,  among  others). 

The  GM-estimation  approach  of  Walker  (1984)  is  one  of  the  more  standard  approaches  in 
terms  of  its  GM-components.  Emphasis  in  the  development  of  this  estimator  was  placed  on 
computational  ease,  high  efficiency,  and  the  ability  to  accurately  estimate  under  the  combined 
problem  of  outliers  and  multicollinearity.  Walker’s  method  for  bounding  the  influence  is  based  on 
an  earlier  suggestion  of  Welsch  (1977)  which  constructs  the  n- weights  using  the  hat  matrix 
diagonals  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  argument  of  the  ^-function  is  similar  to  the  DFF1TS  influence 
diagnostic  proposed  by  Belsley,  Kuh,  and  Welsch  (1980).  The  DFFITS  diagnostic  is  designed  to 


reveal  the  influence  of  the  7th  observation  on  the  fitted  or  predicted  value.  This  diagnostic  can  be 
computed  as  a  function  of  the  hat  diagonals,  the  residuals  and  an  estimate  of  scale  such  that 


DFF1TS  = 


(4.4) 


By  equating  the  inverse  of  the  first  term  above  to  the  /r-weight  and  using  some  robust 
estimate  of  scale  for  s(i),  the  DFFITS  expression  can  be  incorporated  in  the  argument  of  the  GM 
^-function  so  y/(e/ns)  =  y/ (DFFITS).  The  other  GM-components  of  the  Walker  method  help 
achieve  the  high  efficiency  and  computational  ease  characteristics.  The  initial  estimator  used  is 
least  squares,  and  a  non-iterated  MAD  is  recommended  as  the  estimate  of  scale.  Convergence  to 
the  final  estimate  is  obtained  using  fully  iterated  reweighted  least  squares.  High  breakdown  was 
not  a  primary  consideration  in  the  development  of  this  estimator  primarily  because  interest  in  this 
property  did  not  become  prevalent  in  the  research  until  after  Walker’s  method  was  published. 

The  method  of  Coakley  and  Hettmansberger  (1993)  was  proposed  to  be  the  first 
GM-estimator  with  high  efficiency,  high  breakdown  and  bounded  influence.  The  approach  adopts 
some  of  the  more  respected  techniques  for  the  GM-components,  and  suggests  a  convergence 
approach  that  seeks  to  maintain  high  breakdown  in  the  final  estimate.  The  initial  estimate  consists 
of  the  high  breakdown  LTS  estimator  and  uses  the  LMS  scale  estimate,  which  is  also  high 
breakdown.  The  robust  distances  using  the  MVE  estimator  (Rousseeuw  and  van  Zomeren  1990), 
are  used  for  estimates  of  leverage.  Cutoff  values  for  leverage  outliers  are  determined  using  a 
X2  statistic  with  a=0.025  and  p- 1  degrees  of  freedom.  For  the  actual  ^--weights,  the  authors 
propose  using  a  ratio  of  the  x2  cutoff  value  to  the  squared  Robust  Distances  (bounded  below  by  1) 


as  the  ^-weights. 


The  primary  drawback  of  this  approach  is  the  computational  intensity  involved  to  compute 
both  the  initial  estimate  and  the  estimates  of  leverage. 

The  proposal  of  Marazzi  (1993)  in  many  ways  is  a  compromise  between  the  Walker  and 
Coakley-Hettmansberger  methods.  Marazzi  proposes  initial  estimates  and  estimates  of  leverage 
that  are  robust,  but  not  necessarily  high  breakdown.  The  benefits  of  their  approach  are  the 
potential  for  higher  efficiency  and  increased  stability  in  the  estimates.  Instability  is  often 
associated  with  high  breakdown  estimates  because  they  require  random  subsampling  methods  that 
generate  approximations.  These  approximations  can  sometimes  contain  significant  variability 
around  the  exact  estimate.  The  robust  method  of  Marazzi  is  computationally  more  efficient  than 
the  high  breakdown  methods.  He  proposes  the  most  B-robust  estimator  of  Hampel  et  al.  (1986, 
p  318)  which  consists  of  an  LAV  estimator  weighted  by  estimates  of  leverage.  Weights  proposed 
by  Krasker  and  Welsch  (1982),  which  are  related  to  M-estimates  of  covariance,  are  used  to 
generate  the  leverage  distances  in  the  X-space  region.  The  ^-weights  are  computed  as  the  inverse 
of  these  distances.  Their  original  proposal  suggests  using  a  fully  iterated  Newton’s  algorithm  for 
convergence,  but  initial  tests  show  little  difference  between  Newton’s  method  and  IRLS.  Thus,  the 
IRLS  method  is  used  in  performance  experiments. 

The  GM -components  for  each  of  the  proposals  is  shown  in  Table  4.2.  A  detailed 
discussion  of  the  component  techniques  is  provided  in  Chapter  2.  A  variety  of  components  are 
used  among  the  three  proposals. 
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Table  4.2.  Published  Candidate  Bounded  Influence  Regression  Techniques 


Component 

Walker  (1984) 

Techniaue 

Coakley  and 
Hettmansperger  (1993) 

Marazzi  (1993) 

GM  Objective 

Schweppe 

Schweppe 

Schweppe 

Initial  Estimate 

ls  j 

LTS 

Most  B-Robust 

Scale  Estimate 

MAD 

°  IMS 

MAD 

Leverage  Measure 

ha 

Robust  Distance  (based 
on  MVE) 

Krasker-Welsch  weights 
(?) 

^"-weight  Function 

humni-hu) 

min(l,  b/KD2) 

m 

^-function 

Huber 

Huber 

Huber 

Tuning  Constant 

1.345-f (n,p) 

1.345 

1.05  .pm 

Convergence  Approach 

Fully  Iterated  IRLS 

One-Step  Newton- 
Raphson 

Fully  Iterated  IRLS 

Properties 


High  Efficiency 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

High  Breakdown 

No 

Yes 

No 

Bounded  Influence 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

4.4  Proposed  Alternatives 

The  three  proposals  are  used  as  baselines  for  developing  alternative  techniques  that  either 
employ  different  variations  of  the  original  components  or  adopt  other  promising  components.  The 
objectives  of  the  proposal  modifications  are  to: 

•  Increase  the  breakdown  point  of  Walker  and  Marazzi  methods  (initial  estimates  and  measures 
of  leverage) 

•  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  high  breakdown  methods  by  using  more  efficient  high  breakdown 
initial  estimates  (such  as  ^-estimators) 
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•  Substitute  computationally  more  stable  high  breakdown  measures  of  leverage  (such  as  the 
MCD)  for  the  MVE  estimates 

•  Introduce  redescending  (hard  and  soft)  ^-functions  into  proposals  using  monotone  (//-functions 

•  Use  IRLS  convergence  if  possible.  This  convergence  technique  can  be  used  to  develop 
estimators  that  can  address  the  combined  outlier/collinearity  problem 

•  Modify  the  /r-weight  measures  as  necessary  to  prevent  substantial  downweighting  of  low 
residual  observations 

•  If  possible,  decrease  the  computational  requirements  of  the  proposals  without  sacrificing 
performance 

•  Decrease  the  variability  of  the  estimates  by  avoiding  methods  using  random  subsampling 
algorithms 

Using  these  objectives,  alternative  candidate  GM  techniques  are  developed,  evaluated  and 
compared  with  the  three  published  methods.  In  developing  each  alternative,  preliminary  estimation 
performance  was  measured  by  computing  the  MSEE  of  a  six-variable  dataset  with  high  leverage 
points  and  outliers  in  the  high  leverage  observations.  Adjustments  and  decisions  for  further  testing 
were  made  based  on  this  series  of  initial  tests.  As  a  result  of  this  screening  process,  the  following 
observations  are  provided. 

•  The  final  IRLS  weights  (w,  =  y/(ej  /  nts)l  {ei  /  #•,.$))  of  the  Marazzi  method  indicate  that 
severe  downweighting  occurs  for  non-outlying  observations.  This  behavior  is  primarily  caused 
by  the  magnitudes  of  the  ^--weight  values  used  in  the  computation  of  the  w,.  The  Krasker- 
Welsch  weights,  which  are  measures  of  leverage  distances,  have  significant  magnitude  even  for 
the  low  leverage  points.  The  /r-weight  values  are  equal  to  the  inverse  of  the  Krasker-Welsch 
weights,  so  large  Krasker-Welsch  weights  mean  small  ^-weight  values.  Small  ^--weights  result 
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in  a)  large  arguments  for  the  ^-function,  meaning  small  values  for  y/(z)  and  b)  large 
denominators  for  w,.  These  two  conditions  result  in  small  weights,  regardless  of  the  residual 
magnitude  or  leverage  degree.  One  possible  remedy  to  this  problem  is  to  scale  the  large 
magnitude  leverage  distances  by  dividing  each  distance  by  the  median  distance  in  the  dataset. 
Thus,  the  median  distance  has  a  scaled  value  of  one,  and  the  other  scaled  distances  are  just  the 
ratio  of  the  original  distance  to  that  median  distance.  This  approach  was  implemented  in 
alternatives  MZ1,  NP1,  and  NP2 

•  The  one-step  Newton  convergence  technique  suggested  by  Coakley  and  Hettmansberger  may 
indeed  preserve  the  high  breakdown  aspect  of  the  initial  estimate,  but  initial  tests  with  the 
six-variable  dataset  indicate  that  little  change  occurs  in  the  coefficient  estimates  with  one 
Newton  step 

•  The  LTS  initial  estimates  are  obtained  using  a  random  subsampling  algorithm.  This  algorithm 
produces  coefficient  estimates  that  can  vary  considerably 

•  Initial  results  indicate  that  the  type  of  ^-function  used  does  not  significantly  change  the  final 
coefficient  estimates 

•  No  alternative  technique  appears  to  produce  a  significantly  improved  estimator  over  any  of  the 
original  proposals 

•  The  most  B-robust  estimator  (LAV  estimator  weighted  by  leverage)  and  ^-estimators  tend  to 
provide  good  starting  point  estimates 

•  The  rate  of  convergence  for  the  fully  iterated  Newton’s  method  versus  the  fully  iterated  IRLS 
method  is  similar  and  the  final  estimates  are  nearly  identical 

The  alternative  techniques  are  assigned  alpha-numeric  labels  that  indicate  the  originating 

proposal  and  number  of  the  variation.  The  alternatives  labeled  NP  are  techniques  that  differ 
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substantially  from  the  original  proposals.  Including  the  three  original  proposals,  a  total  of  eleven 
robust  GM  techniques  are  presented  for  comparison.  Two  alternatives  consisting  of  components  of 
different  proposals  plus  some  suggestions  provided  in  this  study  are  labeled  NP  (New  Proposal) 
followed  by  a  number  variation.  Table  4.3  lists  the  components  of  the  alternative  techniques  and 
highlights  (shaded  areas)  the  components  that  are  different  from  the  original  proposal. 


Table  4.3.  Alternative  GM-Regression  Techniques 
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4.5  Technique  Performance  Experiment 

The  dataset  screening  previously  mentioned  was  designed  to  gain  some  insight  into 
possible  improvements  on  the  original  proposals  and  to  establish  a  direction  to  search  for  potential 
alternative  techniques.  The  next  step  is  to  compare  these  alternatives  among  each  other  and  with 
the  original  proposals  by  developing  a  series  of  datasets  designed  to  challenge  the  capability  of 
each  technique  to  perform  well  under  a  variety  of  outlier  conditions.  The  process  involves 
developing  a  series  of  datasets  that  will  expose  possible  weaknesses  in  the  techniques,  estimating 
the  techniques’  model  parameters,  analyzing  their  performances,  and  summarizing  the  results. 

4.5.1  Developing  the  Datasets  -  Multiple  Point  Clouds 

An  approach  similar  to  previous  screening  experiments  is  adopted  using  a  Monte  Carlo 
data  generation  scheme  and  model  development  so  that  coefficient  estimates  can  be  compared  to 
the  true  coefficient  values.  The  same  basic  factorial  and  fractional  factorial  designs  augmented  by 
high  leverage  points  is  used  so  that  collinearity  between  the  model  regressors  is  not  present  and 
does  not  confound  the  outlier  influence  issue.  The  purpose  of  dataset  development  is  to  create  a 
reasonable  number  of  scenarios  to  1)  test  the  capability  of  various  measures  of  X-space  leverage 
to  locate  high  leverage  points  and  2)  test  the  properties  of  high  breakdown,  high  efficiency,  and 
bounded  influence. 

Efforts  have  focused  not  only  on  the  problem  of  identifying  single  points,  but  also  on  the 
more  difficult  multiple  outlying  points  in  a  multivariate  region.  Like  robust  linear  modeling,  many 
techniques  have  been  proposed  and  significant  progress  has  been  made,  but  no  approach  lacks 
vulnerability.  The  three  most  common  measures  of  X-space  location  and  dispersion  are  imbedded 
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in  the  GM  approaches  being  considered.  These  techniques  are  the  hat  matrix  diagonals,  the 
M-estimates  of  covariance  (using  the  Krasker-Welsch  proposal),  and  the  robust  distances  using  the 
MVE.  One  of  the  more  difficult  outlier  scenarios  for  each  of  these  approaches  involves  identifying 
subset(s)  of  multiple  points  forming  a  cloud  that  is  separated  from  the  majority  of  the  points  in  the 
set.  The  distance  and  relative  position  of  the  cloud  from  the  rest  of  the  data  can  often  obscure  it 
from  detection  as  high  leverage  by  some  or  all  of  these  techniques.  One  of  the  challenging  aspects 
of  these  clouds  is  that  they  often  are  composed  of  points  that  are  not  outliers  individually,  but  taken 
together  can  be  influential.  An  attempt  is  made  to  design  a  dataset  containing  a  high  leverage, 
multiple  point  cloud  that  escapes  detection  by  one  or  more  of  the  three  leverage  estimation 
techniques. 

Each  dataset  consists  of  a  two-variable  design  of  12  interior  points  (3  replicates  of  a  22 
factorial  design),  and  4  high  leverage  points  in  a  cloud  located  away  from  the  12-point  cube.  The 
total  design  space  consists  of  16  points,  25%  of  which  are  X-space  outliers.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  is  to  identify  vulnerabilities  in  the  leverage  estimation  methods.  The  goal  is  to  find  locations 
for  the  4-point  cloud  that  are  significantly  far  away  from  the  cube,  but  not  easily  detected  by  one  or 
more  of  the  location/dispersion  techniques.  Hawkins,  Bradu  and  Kass  (1984)  developed  a  now 
famous  data  set  consisting  of  75  observations  containing  14  high  leverage  points.  In  developing 
this  dataset,  Hawkins,  Bradu  and  Kass  use  the  multiple  point  cloud  approach  to  locate  all  14 
leverage  points  near  each  other  and  away  from  the  other  61  observations.  Using  this  data, 
Rousseeuw  and  van  Zomeren  (1990)  show  that  the  hat  matrix  diagonals  only  identify  one  of  the  14 
high  leverage  points  as  an  X-space  outlier.  They  also  show  that  their  robust  distances  method 
using  MVE  correctly  identifies  all  14  points  as  X-space  outliers.  The  multiple  point  cloud 
configuration  clearly  identifies  a  weakness  in  the  hat  diagonal’s  approach  to  detect  high  leverage 
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points.  The  shortcoming  of  the  hat  diagonal’s  metric  here  is  that  the  computation  of  center  of 
mass,  which  is  used  as  the  origin  for  measuring  leverage  distances,  is  influenced  by  the  outlying 
observations.  The  centroid  is  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  outliers,  so  the  resulting  distances  of  the 
outliers  are  not  large  relative  to  the  inlier  distances. 

These  types  of  dataset  configurations  also  reveal  vulnerabilities  in  the  Krasker-Welsch 
weights  and  MVE  robust  distances.  Krasker-Welsch  weights,  like  the  hat  diagonals,  are  not  high 
breakdown  estimators  and  sometimes  fail  for  the  same  reason.  If  the  percentage  of  high  leverage 
points  stays  below  1  Ip,  as  in  the  Hawkins-Bradu-Kass  (H-B-K)  dataset,  the  Krasker-Welsch 
method  works  well.  All  fourteen  of  the  outliers  are  clearly  identified  using  the  KW  method. 
However,  if  the  percentage  of  high  leverage  points  exceeds  Up.  the  high  leverage  point  distances 
are  not  significantly  higher  than  the  interior  point  distances.  For  example,  if  the  last  30 
observations  of  the  H-B-K  dataset  are  deleted,  resulting  in  a  dataset  with  over  30%  high  leverage 
points,  the  KW  method  does  not  perform  well.  The  centroid  is  influenced  sufficiently  by  the 
outliers  so  that  the  resulting  Krasker-Welsch  high  leverage  distances  are  not  large  relative  to  the 
inlier  distances. 

The  robust  distances  based  on  the  MVE  estimator  have  a  breakdown  of  50%  if  the 
subsample  sizes  are  chosen  correctly.  The  estimator  used  in  all  tests  was  a  50%  breakdown 
estimator.  However,  using  datasets  with  only  25%  high  leverage  points,  the  technique  failed  to 
detect  some  outlying  cloud  locations.  Remembering  that  the  50%  breakdown  MVE  estimator  is 
designed  to  identify  the  minimum  volume  ellipsoid  covering  just  over  half  of  the  data,  it  is  possible 
to  locate  the  high  leverage  points  far  away  from  the  cube  but  within  the  MVE.  Placing  the  cloud  in 
line  with  points  in  the  cube  results  in  an  minimum  volume  ellipse  that  is  elongated  and  narrow, 
covering  the  high  leverage  points.  Figure  4.1  illustrates  this  scenario. 
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Figure  4.1.  Minimum  Volume  Ellipsoid  Covering  Outlying  Point  Cloud 

Not  only  does  the  MVE  technique  “mask”,  or  fail  to  correctly  identify  the  discrepant 
cloud,  but  it  also  “swamps”  the  off-diagonal  cube  elements,  meaning  that  inliers  are  incorrectly 
specified  as  outliers.  In  this  example,  these  off-diagonal  cube  points  have  robust  squared  distances 
that  are  nearly  fifteen  times  the  cutoff  value  suggested  by  Rousseeuw  and  van  Zomeren  (1991). 

Interestingly,  the  MVE  is  drawn  around  this  cloud  located  a  large  distance  from  the  cube 
along  the  diagonal  only  if  there  is  some  variability  in  the  points  in  the  cloud.  If  the  four  points  are 
replicates  positioned  on  the  diagonal  (10,  -10),  the  MVE  correctly  identifies  the  cube  points  as 
inliers.  It  appears  that  the  ellipsoid  requires  some  relative  spread  in  each  dimension. 

Another  cloud  location  using  this  configuration  reveals  a  different  dynamic  of  the  MVE 
concept.  Consider  placing  the  cloud  (not  all  points  identical)  along  one  of  the  axes  and  steadily 
increasing  its  distance  from  the  cube.  Figure  4.2  shows  how  the  MVE  changes  as  the  cloud  moves 
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away  from  the  cube.  Due  to  the  alignment  of  the  cloud  relative  to  subset  points  of  the  cube,  the 
MVE  technique  does  not  identify  the  cloud  as  outliers  until  those  points  are  moved  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  cube  points,  indicating  perhaps  that  the  power  of  this  technique  may  not  be  high 
for  this  type  of  scenario.  Simonoff  (1991)  performed  Monte  Carlo  simulations  on  data  using  MVE 
robust  distances.  High  leverage  points  were  identified  as  observations  with  distances  exceeding  the 
X2  (a=0.025,  p- 1)  cutoff.  Simonoff  found  that,  on  the  average,  the  robust  distances  technique 
leads  to  5  out  of  20  cases  being  identified  or  swamped  in  clean  data. 


Figure  4.2.  Minimum  Volume  Ellipsoid  Dynamics  as  Cloud  Moves  Along  XI  Axis 

Other  techniques,  such  as  the  Krasker-Welsch  weights  and  the  hat  diagonals,  also  have 
trouble  identifying  the  outlying  cloud  as  significantly  far  away  from  the  rest  of  the  points.  Because 
the  cloud  causes  the  centroid  to  move  away  from  the  majority  of  points  represented  by  the  cube,  the 
cloud  points  have  only  slightly  larger  distances  than  the  cube  points  furthest  from  the  new  centroid. 
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Both  Krasker-Welsch  weights  and  the  hat  diagonals  represent  improvements  over  MVE  distances 
because  huge  distances  are  not  assigned  to  actual  inliers  (off-diagonal  cube  points)  as  they  are  in 
the  MVE  approach.  Clearly,  each  of  the  diagnostics  has  weaknesses  indicating  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  multiple  point  cloud  problem. 

A  third  cloud  location,  not  in-line  with  the  cube  points  (at  (10,  -7)  for  example),  favors  the 
MVE  approach  over  the  other  two  approaches.  The  Krasker-Welsch  weights  and  the  hat  diagonals 
perform  as  described  in  the  previous  case,  giving  similar  weights  to  the  cloud  points  and  some  of 
the  cube  comer  points.  The  MVE  approach  identifies  the  cloud  correctly  and  gives  all  the  cube 
comer  points  similarly  small  distances. 

The  performance  of  these  techniques  obviously  depends  on  the  situation.  Relative  to 
multiple  point  clouds,  the  MVE  approach  either  succeeds  or  fails  miserably  by  assigning  high 
distances  to  interior  X-space  points.  The  Krasker-Welsch  weights  and  hat  diagonals  do  not 
perform  well  in  general  but  also  do  not  make  huge  mistakes  by  incorrectly  assigning  large  weights 
to  interior  points. 

All  three  of  these  cloud  point  datasets  generate  a  degree  of  collinearity  among  the  two 
independent  variables,  but  not  to  a  point  that  the  variability  of  parameter  estimates  are  significantly 
increased.  The  diagnostics  used  to  measure  the  collinearity  between  the  X  variables  is  the  variance 
inflation  factor  (VIF).  VIF  values  larger  than  10  are  regarded  as  cause  for  moderate  concern.  Of 
the  three  datasets  analyzed,  none  of  the  VIF  values  exceed  6.0.  Although  a  slight  dependency 
exists,  it  is  not  large  enough  to  significantly  alter  the  accuracy  of  the  parameter  estimates. 


4.5.2  Selected  Datasets 


The  intent  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  performance  of  a  number  of  GM  techniques  in 
terms  of  their  ability  to  fit  models  to  the  “good”  observations  from  a  set  of  data.  Their 
performance  relative  to  contaminated  data  will  be  measured  by  comparing  the  technique  coefficient 
estimates  to  the  true  model  coefficients.  Desirable  properties  are  tested  by  appropriate  quantity  and 
location  of  outliers.  High  breakdown  characteristics  are  measured  by  performance  on  data  with  a 
high  percentage  (10-25%)  of  outliers.  High  efficiency  is  measured  by  comparing  a  robust 
technique’s  performance  against  least  squares  using  data  containing  no  outliers.  Lastly,  the 
property  of  bounded  influence  is  typically  measured  by  performance  on  data  containing  high 
leverage  point  outliers.  In  total,  five  datasets  are  used  for  this  study.  Three  datasets  are  used  to 
test  the  desirable  properties  and  two  additional  datasets  containing  multiple  point  clouds  are  added 
to  determine  the  impact  of  poor  leverage  measures  on  GM-estimates.  Table  4.4  describes  the 
composition  and  purpose  of  each  dataset. 


Table  4.4.  Dataset  Description 


Dataset 

Number 

of 

Variables 

Sample 

Size 

Number 

of 

Leverage 

Points 

Leverage 

Point 

Distribution 
and  Location 

Outlier 

Location 

X-space 

Outlier 

Number 

and 

Percentage 

Property  Tested 

i 

6 

40 

0 

Single  -  Axis 

N/A 

0/0% 

Efficiency 

2 

6 

40 

8 

Single  -  Axis 

Interior 

10  /  25% 

Breakdown 

3 

6 

40 

8 

Single  -  Axis 

Exterior 

8  /  20% 

Bounded  Influence 

4 

2 

16 

4 

Cloud  - 
Diagonal 

Exterior 

3/20% 

Bounded  Influence 
and  Leverage 

5  1 

2 

16 

4 

Cloud  - 
Off-Line 

Exterior 

3  /  20% 

Bounded  Influence 
and  Leverage 
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Decisions  regarding  the  location  of  the  high  leverage  points  and  the  magnitude  of  outlier 
errors  are  made  based  on  the  number  of  regressors,  sample  size,  and  results  from  previous  pilot 
studies  on  this  issue.  The  location  of  the  high  leverage  points  and  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  for 
each  dataset  are  described  in  Table  4.5.  Error  direction  (+/-)  is  selected  randomly  for  all  points, 
including  outliers.  As  a  result,  it  is  possible  for  some  datasets  to  contain  outliers  all  in  the  same 
direction,  which  can  provide  a  challenging  scenario  for  least  squares  and  some  of  the  robust 
estimation  methods.  The  performance  measure  calculated  for  each  run  in  the  experiment  is  the 
mean  square  error  estimation  (MSEE).  Variation  between  runs  is  obtained  using  random  normal 
variates  for  the  “good”  errors,  and  varying  magnitude  and  sign  on  the  outliers.  A  technique’s 
overall  performance  on  a  type  of  dataset  is  determined  by  the  average  MSEE  of  a  number  of  runs. 
Fifty  runs  are  performed  and  averaged  for  each  dataset  type  in  order  to  obtain  AMSEE  values  with 
acceptably  small  variances. 


Table  4.5.  High  Leverage  Point  Location  and  Error  Magnitudes 


Dataset 

Number 

of 

Leverage 

Points 

Leverage 

Point 

Location 

Leverage 
Point 
Distance 
from  Design 
Center 

Outlier 

Location 

(X-space) 

Outlier 

Number 

and 

Percentage 

Outlier  Error 
Magnitude 

1 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

0/0% 

N/A 

2 

8 

Axes  (8  of 

12  possible) 

8,  10,  12,  14 
(2  of  each) 

Interior 

10  /  25% 

6,  7,  8,  9,  10  (2  of 
each) 

3 

8 

Axes  (8  of 

12  possible) 

8,  10,  12,  14 
(2  of  each) 

Exterior 

8  /  20% 

7,  8,  9,  10  (2  of 
each) 

4 

4 

Cloud  - 
Diagonal 

(6,  -6) 

Exterior 

3  /  20% 

6,  7,8 

5 

4 

Cloud  - 
Off-Line 

(7,  -4) 

Exterior 

3  /  20% 

6,  7,8 
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4.5.3  Location  of  the  High  Leverage  Clouds 

The  purpose  of  testing  technique  performance  against  Datasets  4  and  5  (DS4  and  DS5)  is 
to  determine  the  impact  of  misspecified  leverage  distances  on  final  GM-estimation.  As  noted 
previously,  certain  multiple  point  cloud  locations  can  cause  difficulties  for  each  of  the  proposed 
measures  of  leverage.  The  dataset  containing  the  multiple  point  cloud  located  in-line  with  a 
diagonal  of  the  cube  points  (DS4)  reveals  the  inability  of  all  three  methods  to  identify  the  cloud  as 
high  leverage.  The  methods  differ  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  misidentification.  The  MVE  distances 
both  mask  (makes  outliers  appear  to  be  inliers)  and  swamp  (makes  inliers  appear  to  be  outliers), 
while  the  hat  diagonals  and  KW  weights  tend  to  only  mask.  In  DS5,  the  MVE  distances  correctly 
identify  the  cloud  as  high  leverage  points,  while  the  other  two  methods  continue  to  mask 
(see  Table  4.6). 


Table  4.6.  Measures  of  Leverage  for  Datasets  4  and  5 


DS4  -  Diagonal  Cloud 

DS5  -  Off-Line  Cloud 

Leverage  Estimation  Method 

Cube  (Inlier) 

Cloud  (Outlier) 

Cube  (Inlier) 

Cloud  (Outlier) 

MVE  Squared  Distances 

0.8  -  102.6 

0.8-11.3 

2.0  -  8.0 

49.2  -  52.9 

Hat  Diagonal  Values 

0.06  -  0.25 

0.22  -  0.26 

0.07  -  0.24 

0.23  -  0.24 

KW  Weights 

5.6-15.2 

17.4  -  18.6 

6.1  -  12.6 

18.7  - 19.4 

Based  on  this  information,  it  is  expected  that  the  techniques  using  MVE  distances  will  fit 
poorly  on  DS4  and  well  on  DS5.  Techniques  employing  hat  diagonals  and  KW  weights  should 
perform  reasonably  well  on  both  DS4  and  DS5. 
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4.5.4  Conducting  the  Experiment 

The  code  used  to  generate  the  experiments  is  written  and  executed  in  S-PLUS.  This 
screening  study  requires  2750  (1 1  x  5  x  50)  robust  technique  estimations,  each  consisting  of  initial 
estimates,  followed  by  estimates  of  leverage,  and  most  often  requiring  an  iterative  convergence 
scheme  to  obtain  the  final  coefficient  values.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  program,  redundant 
estimation  is  avoided.  For  example,  several  of  the  techniques  use  Least  Trimmed  Sums  of  Squares 
(LTS)  as  the  initial  estimate.  Understanding  that  this  estimator  is  computationally  rigorous,  it  will 
only  be  computed  once  and  the  LTS  coefficient  estimates  will  be  directly  input  into  the  required 
techniques.  The  same  approach  will  be  used  for  leverage  distance  measures,  which  will  also  save 
tremendous  amounts  of  processing  time.  The  approach  also  eliminates  the  variability  between 
techniques  due  to  estimate  approximations.  For  several  of  the  initial  estimation  techniques,  the 
number  of  computations  required  for  an  exhaustive  search  and  exact  solution  is  not  feasible  for 
even  moderate  size  problems  (6  regressors  and  40  observations  require  18  million  subset 
evaluations).  This  condition  necessitates  a  random  subsample  approach  be  used,  resulting  in 
approximations  for  .S'-estimates.  LMS,  LTS  and  MVE  leverage  estimates. 

4.5.5  Experiment  Analysis 

Analysis  of  the  results  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  AMSEE  values  for  each  robust 
technique  and  dataset  combination.  Unusually  large  or  small  AMSEE  values  were  immediate 
candidates  for  investigation,  first  to  determine  whether  the  technique  is  operating  properly,  and 
second  to  determine  the  reason  for  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  estimation  method. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  technique  performance  on  DS2  and  DS3.  DS2  challenges 
the  techniques’  ability  to  handle  several  interior  X-space  outliers  and  DS3  locates  the  outliers  in  the 
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high  leverage  points  to  determine  the  techniques’  ability  to  bound  the  influence.  Of  the  five  DS 
scenarios,  least  squares  performs  the  worst  on  DS2  and  DS3.  GM-estimator  is  studied  relative  to 
DS2  and  DS3  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  obtain  good  initial  estimates  and  to  properly  downweight  the 
appropriate  outlying  observations.  Proper  downweighting  is  a  function  of  the  choice  of  leverage 
measures,  the  computation  of  the  ^-weights,  the  choice  of  ^-function  (and  tuning  constant),  and 
convergence  technique  used.  Table  4.7  shows  the  AMSEE  values  for  each  technique  /  dataset 
combination  in  the  experiment.  The  notes  provided  for  the  table  discuss  technique  characteristics 
contributing  to  the  strong  or  weak  performance  of  a  technique  on  a  particular  dataset.  A  more 
complete  discussion  of  each  technique’s  overall  performance  is  provided  following  the  notes. 


Table  4.7.  Bounded  Influence  Technique  Average  Mean  Square  Error  of  Estimation  (AMSEE) 


AMSEE 

Dataset 

LS 

GMWA 

GMCH 

GMMZ 

GMWA1 

GMCH1 

GMCH2 

GMCH3 

GMMZ1 

GMMZ2 

Normal  Error 

0.16 

0.16 

0.24' 

0.25J 

0.16 

0.19 

0.17 

0.17 

0.16 

0.18 

0.18 

0.17 

Int.  X-space 

0.78 

1.62’ 

0.20 

0.28 

1.52’ 

0.26 

0.35 

0.35 

0.944 

0.28 

0.44 

0.58 

Ext.  X-space 

2.19 

1.26s 

0.82 

0.45’ 

0.62 

0.89 

1.06 

0.55 

1.096 

1.16 

0.54 

0.49 

Diag-  Cloud 

0.31* 

0.31 

0.43 

0.39 

0.30 

1.57’ 

1.48’ 

65.9210 

0.30 

1.07’ 

0.30 

0.29 

Off-Line  Cloud 

0.32s 

0.37 

0.36 

0.411 

0.34 

0.25" 

0.25" 

0.25" 

0.37 

0.26" 

0.38 

0.3612 

Performance  Notes 

1 .  High  Breakdown  Point  /  Low  Efficiency  initial  estimator  is  combined  with  only  one  Newton 
GM-iteration  resulting  in  a  low  efficiency  final  estimate 


2.  Significant  downweighting  of  many  of  the  non-outlying  observations 
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3.  Uses  the  Huber  ^-function  which  is  an  improvement  over  Tukey  Biweight  ^-function,  but  still 
downweights  the  high  leverage  points  too  much 

4.  Good  initial  estimate,  but  converges  to  a  poor  final  estimate.  The  final  w,  show  insufficient 
interior  X-space  outlier  downweighting  and  too  much  high  leverage  point  non-outlier 
downweighting 

5 .  Poor  initial  estimate  (least  squares) 

6.  Tuning  constant  is  set  at  too  large  a  value,  resulting  in  an  estimator  that  is  not  sensitive  enough 
to  outliers.  The  tuning  constant  is  modified  appropriately  in  GMNP1  causing  a  50%  reduction 
in  AMSEE 

7.  Good  results,  but  too  many  “good”  points  are  being  downweighted 

8.  Least  squares  is  not  adversely  impacted  by  these  datasets  (DS4  and  DS5)  because  most  run 
variations  consist  of  a  combination  of  positive  and  negative  outliers,  so  the  LS  fit  is  to  the 
middle,  exactly  where  the  true  observations  are  located 

9.  Poor  MVE  estimates  of  leverage 

10.  Poor  MVE  estimates  of  leverage  combined  with  a  hard  redescending  ^-function  results  in 
severe  downweighting  of  many  “good”  observations  and  moderate  downweighting  of  outliers 

11.  Accurate  estimates  of  leverage  using  the  MVE  approach,  results  in  the  best  parameter 
estimates  for  this  dataset 

12.  Krasker-Welsch  weights  do  not  properly  estimate  leverage,  but  the  final  estimates  are  not 


unreasonable 
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4.5.6  Technique  Description  and  Performance  Comments 

GMWA 

Description  -  Walker’s  original  proposal  consists  of  a  least  squares  initial  estimate.  The  GM 
portion  involves  a  Schweppe  type  objective  function  using  a  DFFITS-type  argument  to  the 
^-function.  Possible  enhancements  to  this  technique,  suggested  by  Walker,  are  incorporated  in  the 
alternative  technique  GMWA1 . 

Strengths  -  This  technique  performed  well  on  DS1,  indicating  high  efficiency.  Use  of  the  hat 
diagonals  as  indicators  of  leverage  resulted  in  acceptable  performance  on  the  cloud  outlier  datasets. 
Weaknesses  -  This  estimator  performed  poorly  on  tests  for  high  breakdown  (DS2)  and  bounded 
influence  (DS3).  It  finished  last  on  DS2  (25%  interior  X-space  outliers),  well  behind  least  squares 
(see  note  3  above).  Insufficient  downweighting  of  the  exterior  X-space  outliers  in  DS3  resulted  in 
only  moderate  improvement  over  least  squares.  A  complete  experiment  was  also  performed  on  a 
modified  GMWA  using  the  hard  redescending  Tukey’s  biweight  ^-function  in  place  of  the 
monotone  Huber  ^-function.  The  AMSEE  results  are  (0.18,  3.03,  0.96,  0.42,  0.41)  for  DS1 
through  DS5.  Comparing  these  numbers  with  the  GMWA  column  for  DS1-5  (0.16,  1.62,  1.26, 
0.31,  0.37)  indicates  that  the  Huber  ^-function  performs  better  in  all  but  DS3,  the  exterior 
X-space  outliers  dataset.  The  improved  performance  using  the  Huber  ^-function  confirms 
Walker’s  suggestion  to  use  a  redescending  ^-function  only  in  combination  with  a  good  initial 


estimate. 
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GMCH 

Description  -  Coakley  and  Hettmansperger’s  proposal  that  claims  to  have  high  efficiency,  high 
breakdown  and  bounded  influence. 

Strengths  -  This  technique  is  a  good  overall  performer.  It  is  the  clear  winner  in  terms  of 
breakdown,  having  the  lowest  AMSEE  on  DS2.  It  does  improve  considerably  on  least  squares  on 
the  six-variable  exterior  X-space  outlier  dataset  (DS3).  Although  this  technique  employs  the  MVE 
estimator  distances  as  leverage  measures,  disastrous  results  are  avoided  in  DS4  by  using  only  one 
iteration  of  Newton’s  method. 

Weaknesses  -  The  high  efficiency  claim  is  not  well  substantiated  on  DS1,  where  this  technique  had 
an  AMSEE  51%  larger  than  least  squares.  This  result  is  not  surprising  knowing  that  the  initial 
estimate,  LTS,  has  low  efficiency  and  only  one  Newton  step  is  used  to  move  towards  a  more 
efficient  result.  The  one-step  solution  also  prevents  this  technique  from  outperforming  the  least 
squares  fit  in  DS5,  the  off-line  multiple  point  cloud  dataset. 

GMMZ 

Description  -  Marazzi’s  proposal  is  a  method  that  combines  the  suggestions  of  Krasker  and 
Welsch  (1982)  and  Hampel  et  al.  (1986).  The  initial  estimate  and  measures  of  leverage  do  not 
necessarily  have  high  breakdown.  The  measures  of  leverage  are  used  in  both  the  most  B-robust 
initial  estimates,  as  weights  in  the  weighted  LAV  estimator,  and  in  final  estimation,  as  weights  in 
the  IRLS  convergence  routine. 

Strengths  -  Using  the  performance  metric  indicating  the  percentage  over  minimum  AMSEE 
(Table  4.9),  this  technique  is  the  best.  It  performs  surprisingly  well  in  high  breakdown  situations 
(ranked  third  in  DS2),  and  is  the  best  in  dealing  with  bounded  influence,  ranked  first  in  DS3. 
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Weaknesses  -  Although  this  technique  tends  to  perform  well  in  the  presence  of  outliers,  it  performs 
the  worst  of  the  robust  techniques  under  normal  error  conditions.  Analysis  of  the  final  weights 
indicates  that  severe  downweighting  of  non-outlier  observations  results  in  low  efficiency  relative  to 
least  squares  (Table  4.8).  In  addition,  the  superb  performance  on  DS2  and  DS3  is  tempered  by  the 
fact  that  the  technique  causes  large  downweighting  of  many  of  the  observations,  including  “good” 
points. 


Table  4.8.  Example  of  Final  Weights  for  GMMZ  for  the  Normal  Error  Dataset  (DS1) 


Case 

Weight 

Case 

Weight 

Case 

Weight 

Case 

Weight 

1 

0.08 

11 

0.39 

21 

1.00 

31 

0.12 

2 

0.20 

12 

0.36 

22 

0.27 

32 

0.75 

3 

0.49 

13 

0.16 

23 

0.07 

33 

1.00 

4 

0.13 

14 

0.18 

24 

0.09 

34 

0.17 

5 

1.00 

15 

1.00 

25 

0.06 

35 

1.00 

6 

0.51 

16 

0.80 

26 

0.18 

36 

0.05 

7 

0.26 

17 

0.13 

27 

0.26 

37 

1.00 

8 

0.72 

18 

0.22 

28 

0.37 

38 

0.50 

9 

1.00 

19 

0.27 

29 

0.11 

39 

0.92 

10 

0.25 

20 

0.21 

30 

0.16 

40 

0.07 

Both  Krasker  and  Welsch  (1982)  and  Walker  (1984)  consider  the  amount  of  overall 
downweighting  a  significant  factor  in  the  effectiveness  of  a  GM  technique.  The  preferred  estimator 
is  the  one  that  downweights  only  the  discrepant  observations.  Any  unnecessary  downweighting  is 
not  only  undesirable,  but  results  in  lower  efficiency  relative  to  least  squares  under  normal  errors. 
Krasker  and  Welsch  decided  to  compare  their  GM  proposal  (very  similar  to  GMMZ)  to 
M-estimation  only  after  determining  the  bound  on  sensitivity  (measured  by  a  tuning  constant)  such 
that  the  average  final  weights  were  equal.  The  resulting  tuning  constant  was  significantly  larger 
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(1.71  --Jp)  than  the  constant  proposed  by  Marazzi  (1.05 --Jp)-  Krasker  and  Welsch  calculate  the 
efficiencies  of  several  tuning  constant  values  using  a  simple  location  model.  The  efficiency  of  the 
Marazzi  tuning  constant  is  less  than  80%. 

Walker  (1984)  compared  robust  estimates  using  an  inefficiency  statistic  that  measures  the 
percentage  of  downweighting  of  the  final  observations.  This  measure  is  computed  as 

'  yy  ' 

INEFF  =  1 1-^-^  1x100 


where  w,  are  the  final  weights  and  n  is  the  number  of  observations.  When  comparing  results  of 
GM-estimates,  smaller  inefficiency  values  are  desired.  This  statistic  can  be  used  to  show  that  the 
GMMZ  method  has  a  high  inefficiency  ratio  relative  to  other  robust  techniques. 


GMWA1 

Description  -  This  alternative  to  the  Walker  proposal  implements  his  suggestion  to  use  a  robust 
initial  estimate  in  place  of  least  squares.  The  technique  used  here  for  an  initial  estimate  has  both 
high  breakdown  and  moderate  efficiency.  5-estimation  provides  both  the  initial  estimate  and  the 
estimate  of  scale.  Because  the  Tukey  ^-function  performed  poorly,  a  Huber  ^-function  is  used. 
Strengths  -  The  high  efficiency  from  GMWA  is  maintained  along  with  improved  performance  in 
each  of  the  other  four  scenarios.  Most  significant  improvement  is  noted  in  DS3,  the  high  leverage 
outlier  scenario.  With  the  exception  of  the  high  breakdown  condition,  this  estimator  performs  well. 
Weaknesses  -  The  primary  weakness  of  this  estimator  is  its  inability  to  provide  robust  estimates  in 
the  presence  of  many  outliers.  Dataset  2  contains  25%  outliers  and  GMWA1  has  an  AMSEE 
nearly  double  that  of  least  squares,  which  is  unacceptable.  Walker  also  suggested  the  possibility  of 
using  a  redescending  ^-function  if  a  good  initial  estimate  is  obtained.  Implementing  this 
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suggestion  by  replacing  the  Huber  ^-function  with  Tukcy  s  biweight  resulted  in  performance 
similar  to  using  Walker’s  original  proposal  with  a  redescending  ^/"-function.  The  AMSEE  results 
are  (0.18,  2.68,  0.47,  0.39,  and  0.35)  for  DS1  through  DS5.  Encouraging  results  are  again 
observed  regarding  efficiency  (DS1)  and  estimation  in  the  presence  of  high  leverage  outliers  (DS3). 
Unfortunately,  the  results  for  the  high  breakdown,  interior  X-space  outliers  is  again  disastrous. 
The  AMSEE  of  2.68  is  over  four  times  larger  than  the  AMSEE  for  least  squares  (0.65)  in  that 
experimental  run. 

GMCH1 

Description  -  The  same  components  of  GMCH  are  used,  but  the  convergence  technique  is  modified 
to  incorporate  fully  iterated  IRLS.  The  intent  of  this  modification  is  to  hopefully  increase  the 
efficiency  while  not  decreasing  the  breakdown  performance  substantially. 

Strengths  -  The  intent  of  the  modification  was  fulfilled  regarding  increased  efficiency.  The 
AMSEE  for  DS1  decreased  from  0.24  to  0.19.  Breakdown  did  not  decrease  substantially  as  the 
AMSEE  for  DS2  increased  only  from  0.20  to  0.26.  Full  iteration  of  the  GM  objective  is  helpful  if 
the  corresponding  ^-weights  are  accurate,  as  in  DS5.  In  this  case,  the  AMSEE  decreased  from 
0.36  to  0.25. 

Weaknesses  -  Fully  iterating  the  GM  objective  can  be  damaging  if  the  MVE  distances  used  as  n- 
weights  incorrectly  identify  high  leverage  points  as  inliers  and  inliers  as  high  leverage  points.  The 
AMSEE  for  DS4  grew  from  0.43  in  GMCH  to  1.57  in  GMCH1.  Interestingly,  performance  in 
terms  of  bounded  influence  (DS3)  is  better  using  a  single-step  GM  convergence  (0.82)  than  the 


fully  iterated  IRLS  (0.89). 
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GMCH2 

Description  -  GMCH1  is  modified  by  replacing  the  LTS  initial  estimate  with  an  5-estimator. 
5-estimates  have  the  same  breakdown  (50%)  and  slightly  higher  efficiency  than  LTS.  The  initial 
5-estimate  of  scale  is  also  used  throughout  the  technique.  The  intent  of  this  modification  is  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  final  estimate  while  not  decreasing  breakdown. 

Strengths  -  Further  improvement  on  final  estimate  efficiency  is  made  primarily  because  the  initial 
estimate  is  more  efficient.  Performance  remains  strong  in  DS5. 

Weaknesses  -  Performance  decreases  in  terms  of  breakdown  and  bounded  influence  (DS2  and 
DS3)  relative  to  GMCH1.  This  technique  fails  to  improve  on  the  poor  performance  against  the 
diagonal  cloud  dataset  (DS4). 

GMCH3 

Description  -  GMCH2  is  modified  in  terms  of  the  ^-function.  The  Tukey  biweight  function 
replaces  the  Huber  ^-function. 

Strengths  -  This  technique  performs  substantially  better  than  any  of  the  GMCH  alternatives  on  the 
high  leverage  outlier  dataset  because  of  the  more  severe  downweighting  property  of  the  ^-function. 
Weaknesses  -  As  described  in  performance  summary  note  10  above,  poor  MVE  estimates 
combined  with  a  hard  redescending  ^-function  can  produce  meaningless  coefficient  estimates. 

GMMZ1 

Description  -  Due  to  the  heavy  downweighting  behavior  of  GMMZ,  an  attempt  was  made  to  scale 
the  KW  weights  so  that  nonoutliers  do  not  receive  leverage  downweighting.  A  simple  scaling 
approach  consists  of  multiplying  each  ^-weight  (equal  to  the  inverse  of  the  KW  weights)  by  the 
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median  KW  weight  in  the  dataset.  This  scaling  factor  results  in  a  ^--weight  of  1  for  the  median 
KW  weight  observation  and  a  fraction  less  than  one  for  all  other  observations. 

Strengths  -  The  modified  ^-weights  successfully  reduced  the  large  downweighting  of  nonoutliers, 
substantially  increased  the  LS  efficiency  and  caused  improved  performance  in  DS1  and  DS4. 
Weaknesses  -  Significant  reductions  in  performance  on  DS2  and  DS3  indicates  that  perhaps  the 
tuning  constant  requires  modification.  This  change  is  adopted  in  GMNP1. 

GMMZ2 

Description  -  The  KW  weights  used  as  measures  of  leverage  are  replaced  by  the  MVE  distances 
along  with  the  suggestion  for  MVE  ^--weights.  The  MVE  weights  have  a  high  breakdown  property 
not  present  in  KW  weights.  Expect  improvements  over  GMMZ1  in  terms  of  breakdown 
performance.  The  tuning  constant  is  changed  to  reflect  the  altered  leverage  measure.  This 
technique  is  identical  to  GMCH2  except  for  the  initial  estimate. 

Strengths  -  Introduction  of  MVE  distances  into  this  technique  results  in  anticipated  improved 
performance  over  GMMZ1  on  the  high  breakdown  dataset  (DS2)  and  the  off-line  cloud  dataset 
(DS5). 

Weaknesses  -  Like  GMMZ1  and  GMCH2,  this  technique  does  not  perform  as  well  as  some  of  the 
others  on  the  high  leverage  outlier  dataset  (DS3). 

GMNP1 

Description  -  This  technique  is  identical  to  GMMZ1  except  for  the  tuning  constant.  Because  the 
^■-weights  are  scaled,  it  makes  sense  to  remove  the  number  of  parameters  term  (p)  from  the  tuning 
constant  and  use  the  Huber  95%  efficiency  value,  similar  to  the  MVE  tuning  constant  approach. 
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Strengths  -  This  approach  improves  substantially  on  the  weaknesses  of  GMMZ1  (on  DS2  and 
DS3)  without  changing  the  good  performances  on  the  other  datasets. 

Weaknesses  -  Slight  decreases  in  efficiency  are  observed  (DS1). 

GMNP2 

Description  -  GMNP1  is  modified  by  substituting  ^-estimation  for  the  initial  estimate  in  place  of 
the  most  B-robust  estimate. 

Strengths  -  This  technique  has  no  significant  weaknesses.  Efficiency  improves  over  GMNP1 
slightly  as  well  as  the  performance  on  DS3,  DS4  and  DS5. 

Weaknesses  -  Performance  on  the  high  breakdown  interior  X-space  outlier  dataset  could  be 
improved. 

4.6  Performance  Comparison  Summary 

Determining  the  best  overall  performing  GM  techniques  is  accomplished  by  evaluating 
several  indicators  of  AMSEE  performance.  One  indicator  of  AMSEE  performance  is  the  relative 
AMSEE  rank  of  each  technique  on  each  dataset.  The  AMSEE  values  are  ranked  lowest  to  highest 
by  dataset,  and  the  ranks  are  summed  for  each  technique.  A  lower  ranking  indicates  better 
AMSEE  performance.  The  technique  with  the  smallest  sum  of  ranks  is  then  considered,  by  this 
indicator,  the  best  overall  performer. 

Another  indicator  of  performance  is  the  standard  deviation  of  the  ranks,  which  indicates 
the  stability  of  the  technique  performance.  Smaller  rank  standard  deviations  are  preferred.  This 
indicator  is  most  valuable  when  comparing  techniques  with  similar  summed  ranks. 
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A  third  indicator  of  AMSEE  performance  involves  accounting  for  the  differing  AMSEE 
ranges  among  techniques  within  a  particular  dataset.  For  instance,  the  spread  between  the  lowest 
and  highest  AMSEE  for  DS1  is  0.09,  while  the  spread  for  DS2  is  1.42.  Being  ranked  last  in  DS1 
may  not  be  as  harmful  as  being  ranked  last  in  DS2.  One  method  for  capturing  this  spread  within 
datasets  is  to  compute,  for  each  technique/dataset  combination,  the  percent  above  the  minimum 
AMSEE.  For  example  if  the  smallest  AMSEE  is  0.20  for  DS2,  the  percent  above  minimum 
AMSEE  for  a  technique  with  AMSEE  of  0.40  is  100%.  Summing  these  percentages  is  another 
indicator  of  AMSEE  performance.  The  results  of  these  techniques  in  terms  of  their  performance  is 
displayed  in  Table  4.9. 


Table  4.9.  Indicators  of  AMSEE  Performance  for  GM-Estimation  Techniques 


|  Performance  Rank 

Dataset 

GMWA 

GMCH 

GMMZ 

GMWA1 

GMCH3 

GMMZ1 

GMMZ2 

GMNP1 

GMNP2 

Normal  Error 

1 

10 

11 

3 

9 

4 

5 

2 

7 

8 

6 

Int.  X-space 

11 

1 

3 

10 

2 

6 

5 

9 

4 

7 

8 

Ext.  X-space 

ii 

6 

1 

5 

7 

8 

4 

9 

10 

3 

2 

Diag-  Cloud 

5 

7 

6 

2 

10 

9 

11 

3 

8 

4 

1 

Off-Line  Cloud 

8 

6 

11 

5 

2 

3 

1 

9 

4 

10 

7 

Sum  of  Ranks 

36 

30 

32 

25 

30 

30 

26 

32 

33 

32 

24 

Overall  Rank 

11 

4 

7 

2 

4 

4 

3 

7 

10 

7 

1 

Rank  Std  Dev 

4.27 

3.24 

4.56 

3.08 

3.81 

2.55 

3.63 

3.58 

2.61 

2.88 

3.11 

|  Percentage  Above  Minimum  AMSEE 

Dataset 

GMWA 

GMCH 

GMMZ 

GMWA1 

GMCH1 

GMCH2 

GMCH3 

GMMZ1 

GMMZ2 

GMNP1 

GMNP2 

Normal  Error 

0% 

51% 

60% 

4% 

18% 

8% 

8% 

0% 

13% 

14% 

9% 

Int.  X-space 

708% 

0% 

39% 

662% 

32% 

75% 

75% 

371% 

41% 

122% 

189% 

Ext.  X-space 

180% 

82% 

0% 

37% 

97% 

136% 

22% 

142% 

158% 

20% 

9% 

Diag-  Cloud 

9% 

49% 

37% 

3% 

446% 

416% 

22813% 

3% 

273% 

4% 

0% 

Off-Line  Cloud 

45% 

41% 

64% 

35% 

0% 

1% 

0% 

48% 

2% 

52% 

43% 

Sum  of  Percents 

943% 

223% 

199% 

741% 

593% 

636% 

22918% 

565% 

487% 

213% 

251% 

Overall  Rank 

10 

3 

1 

9 

7 

8 

11 

6 

5 

2 

4 

Sum  of  Overall  Ranks 

21 

7 

8 

11 

11 

12 

14 

13 

15 

9 

5 
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4.7  Conclusions 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  not  to  determine  the  best  single 
GM  technique.  More  datasets  would  be  required  to  fully  test  each  technique  and  a  careful 
weighting  system  is  required  to  determine  the  importance  of  each  dataset  in  the  overall  performance 
measure.  The  purpose  in  this  study  is  to  identify  a  few  promising  techniques  to  be  used  in  a  more 
comprehensive  study.  Also,  although  some  drawbacks  have  been  noted  in  the  characteristics  of 
some  of  the  techniques,  such  as  too  much  overall  downweighting,  no  technique  will  be  eliminated 
only  for  these  reasons. 

The  best  performing  techniques  based  on  the  indicators  in  Table  4.9,  are  GMCH,  GMMZ, 
GMNP1,  and  GMNP2.  The  first  two  techniques  are  the  original  proposals  of  Coakley  and 
Hettmansberger  (GMCH)  and  Marazzi  (GMMZ).  The  two  most  promising  alternatives  are  the 
more  modified  alternatives  GMNP1  and  GMNP2.  Both  alternatives  use  Krasker-Welsch  weights 
for  leverage  and  the  modified,  scaled  /r-weights.  The  two  alternatives  differ  in  their  choice  of 
initial  estimates  and  estimates  of  scale.  GMNP1  uses  the  most  B-robust  initial  estimator  with  the 
MAD  for  scale,  and  GMNP2  uses  ^-estimators  for  both  the  initial  and  scale  estimates.  The 
weaknesses  of  the  original  proposals  appear  to  be  in  efficiency,  while  the  alternatives  may  either 
have  trouble  with  interior  X-space  outliers  or  with  breakdown.  Continued  testing  of  these  methods 
in  the  following  chapters  will  further  define  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 


Chapter  5 

A  Capability  Assessment  of  Robust 
Regression  Methods 


5.1  Introduction 

Robust  estimation  methods  in  regression  are  designed  to  enable  the  model  builder  to  fit 
equations  to  the  majority  of  the  data  in  the  presence  of  outliers.  Outliers  can  arise  for  many 
different  reasons  and  can  appear  in  many  different  forms.  Reasons  for  outliers  include  coding  or 
computational  errors,  copying  errors  such  as  misplaced  decimals,  observations  that  are  not 
necessarily  part  of  the  population  being  studied,  machine  or  equipment  failure,  or  even  transient 
effects.  Outliers  can  occur  as  single  observations,  in  groups,  or  scattered  throughout  the  data. 
Outliers  can  be  located  in  the  interior  or  exterior  regressor  space  region.  Regardless  of  their 
configuration,  it  is  the  goal  of  robust  techniques  to  locate  these  outliers,  appropriately  downweight 
their  influence  and  fit  an  equation  to  the  remainder  of  the  observations.  Because  many  regression 
estimation  routines  are  in  place  in  industry  which  automatically  import  data  and  fit  equations 
without  performing  diagnostics  such  as  outlier  detection,  it  is  equally  important  that  robust 
methods  perform  well  on  data  with  and  without  outliers. 

This  seemingly  reasonable  request  is  often  an  insurmountable  challenge  for  many  robust 
methods,  especially  if  the  goal  is  to  accurately  fit  to  the  majority  of  the  data  for  a  variety  of  outlier 
conditions.  Many  of  the  proposed  techniques  can  handle  certain  outlier  configurations  very  well. 
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but  provide  poor  estimates  for  other  outlier  scenarios.  For  this  reason,  no  robust  method  has  been 
developed  that  clearly  estimates  well  under  all  possible  outlier  and  nonoutlier  conditions. 

Two  properties  of  robust  estimators  are  of  interest  when  outliers  are  present  in  the  data. 
The  first  property,  breakdown,  deals  with  the  number  of  outliers  present  in  the  data  and  their 
affect  on  technique  estimation.  Least  squares  estimation  can  be  rendered  useless  by  the  presence  of 
a  single  outlier.  Breakdown  is  a  measure  of  the  percent  of  outliers  in  the  data  before  an  estimation 
technique  is  no  longer  reliable.  By  this  definition  least  squares  has  a  zero  percent  breakdown. 
Obviously,  high  breakdown  point  estimators  are  desirable.  Some  robust  techniques  have 
breakdown  points  as  high  as  50%. 

The  second  desirable  property,  bounded  influence,  concerns  the  location  of  the  outlier(s). 
Least  squares  estimation  is  affected  more  by  observations  that  are  in  the  exterior  of  the  regressor  or 
X-space  region.  These  observations  have  considerably  more  influence  on  the  least  squares 
equation.  The  objective  of  robust  techniques  in  this  regard  is  to  bound  the  influence  of  these 
exterior  points.  Some  robust  methods  can  effectively  reduce  the  impact  of  interior  point  outliers 
but  cannot  reduce  or  bound  the  influence  of  exterior  point  outliers. 

If  outliers  are  not  present  in  the  data,  robust  techniques  should  be  nearly  as  efficient  as 
least  squares,  which  is  the  best  linear  unbiased  estimator.  In  fact,  robust  methods  are  often 
compared  with  least  squares  under  normally  distributed  error  situations  (with  no  outliers  present). 
Relative  efficiency  is  a  measure  of  robust  technique’s  estimation  ability  relative  to  least  squares  for 
normal  error  data.  An  asymptotic  (large  sample)  relative  efficiency  ratio  can  be  calculated  for 
most  robust  techniques.  The  properties  of  breakdown  and  efficiency  are  often  competing  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  difficult  to  design  robust  methods  that  have  both  high  breakdown  and  high 
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efficiency.  In  the  following  section,  robust  techniques  are  grouped  and  compared  relative  to  the 
properties  of  breakdown,  bounded  influence  and  efficiency. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  develop  and  conduct  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
competing  robust  regression  methods.  These  competing  methods  consist  of  a  group  of  top 
performing  existing  techniques  and  a  group  of  the  best  performing  proposed  methods  from  this 
body  of  work  (Chapter  4).  The  techniques  will  be  evaluated  in  each  of  two  experiments  designed 
to  fully  test  their  estimation  capabilities.  Datasets  will  be  developed  to  test  methods  under 
nonoutlier  condition  and  various  combinations  of  outlier  percentage,  magnitude  and  location. 
Performance  measures  used  to  compare  techniques  include  the  mean  square  error  of  estimation  and 
the  mean  square  inefficiency  ratio,  which  indicates  relative  improvements  over  least  squares. 
Techniques  are  also  compared  in  terms  of  their  relative  performance  ranks  across  outlier 
configurations.  The  results  of  this  study  are  intended  to  provide  the  user  with  the  best  overall 
performing  robust  method. 

5.2  Selected  Regression  Techniques 

The  performance  of  several  respected  robust  regression  techniques  are  measured  and 
compared  against  each  other  and  with  least  squares  estimation  in  a  study  designed  to  determine  the 
method  with  the  best  overall  performance.  The  robust  techniques  consist  of  a  series  of  established 
techniques,  recently  published  and  promising  techniques,  and  some  new  GM-estimation  proposals 
recently  developed  and  tested.  By  adding  least  squares  estimation  to  the  analysis,  it  not  only 
reveals  the  relative  “pull”  that  outliers  may  have  on  estimation,  but  it  also  provides  a  benchmark 
for  evaluating  each  robust  alternative’s  relative  improvement.  The  best  overall  performing 
technique,  determined  by  the  use  of  a  number  of  performance  statistics,  is  a  method  that 
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consistently  outperforms  least  squares  and  ranks  among  the  top  robust  estimators  in  terms  of 
overall  error  of  estimation  relative  to  the  true  model  coefficients.  Additional  consideration  is  given 
to  the  consistency  of  the  performance  as  measured  by  the  standard  deviation  of  the  relative  ranks. 
Top  performing  robust  techniques  with  smaller  rank  standard  deviations  indicate  repeated  high 
performance  with  no  or  few  vulnerabilities.  Large  rank  standard  deviations  for  top  performers  are 
indications  of  techniques  that  may  not  estimate  well  under  certain  conditions. 

The  techniques  considered  for  this  study  will  be  briefly  discussed.  Previous  experiments 
have  been  performed  to  study  a  more  exhaustive  list  of  robust  techniques  and  have  resulted  in  a 
reduced  set  of  methods.  The  robust  methods  used  in  this  study  consist  of  top  performing 
techniques  representing  different  classes  of  robust  estimators.  The  classes  of  estimators  include: 
a)  high  efficiency,  b)  high  breakdown,  and  c)  multiple  property  techniques.  Table  5.1  outlines  the 
robust  techniques  used  in  the  initial  experiment,  the  original  reference  and  the  associated  desirable 
properties. 

The  table  shows  that  the  robust  techniques  consist  of  two  high  efficiency  methods,  two 
high  breakdown  methods  and  six  multiple  property  techniques  that  combine  two  or  three 
characteristics  of  efficiency,  breakdown  and  bounded  influence.  The  descriptive  characteristics  are 
not  guarantees  of  high  performance  under  certain  conditions,  they  are  strictly  theoretical  properties 
associated  with  the  estimator.  In  fact,  there  is  some  debate  concerning  the  expected  empirical 
performance  for  some  estimators  that  theoretically  are  high  efficiency  and  high  breakdown.  Thus, 
one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  these  experiments  is  to  compare  the  theoretical  properties  of 
techniques  with  their  actual  performance  on  simulated  data  designed  to  test  the  properties. 


Table  5.1.  Robust  Regression  Techniques  and  Associated  Properties  -  Experiment  1 


Technique 

Origin 

Properties 

Single  Stage 

M-estimation 

Huber  (1973) 

Efficiency 

Most  B-Robust 

Hampel  et  al.  (1986) 

Efficiency 

Least  Trimmed  Sums  of 
Squares  (LTS) 

Rousseeuw  (1983,  1984) 

Breakdown 

^-estimation 

Rousseeuw  and  Yohai  (1984) 

Breakdown 

Multiple  Stage 

MM-estimation 

Yohai  (1987) 

Efficiency,  Breakdown 

GM-estimation  * 

Coakley  and  Hettmansperger 
(1993) 

Efficiency,  Breakdown,  Bounded 
Influence 

GM-estimation  * 

Marazzi  (1993) 

Efficiency,  Bounded  Influence 

GM-estimation  * 

new  proposal 

Efficiency,  Bounded  Influence 

GM-estimation  * 

new  proposal 

Efficiency,  Bounded  Influence 

GM-estimation  * 

new  proposal 

Efficiency,  Breakdown,  Bounded 
Influence 

*  GM-estimation  was  originally  proposed  by  Mallows  (1975),  Hill  (1977),  Hampel  (1978)  and 

Krasker  (1980).  The  origins  mentioned  for  GM-estimates  above  are  the  authors  of  specific  variations. 


5.2.1  Technique  Selection  Rationale 

The  robust  estimation  methods  contain  well-known  established  techniques  as  well  as 
recently  developed,  promising  alternatives.  M-estimation  is  included  due  to  its  popularity  and 
known  success  in  modeling  data  with  interior  point  influence.  The  most-B  robust  method,  which  is 
actually  a  least  absolute  value  technique  weighted  by  measures  of  leverage,  is  regarded  as  a 
promising  technique  by  Hampel  et.  al.  (1986)  and  Marazzi  (1993).  Most  B-robust  is  also  used  as 
an  initial  estimate  in  one  of  the  candidate  GM-estimation  techniques.  Least  Trimmed  Sums  of 
Squares  (LTS)  is  included  because  of  its  popularity  as  a  high  breakdown  point  technique  that  has 
slightly  higher  efficiency  than  its  high  breakdown  counterpart.  Least  Median  of  Squares  (LMS). 
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LTS  is  also  included  for  its  use  as  a  GM  technique  initial  estimate.  5-estimation  is  a  high 
breakdown  method  with  higher  efficiency  than  LTS,  and  is  used  as  an  initial  estimate  in  two 
candidate  multi-stage  estimators:  one  of  the  proposed  GM  techniques  and  in  MM-estimation 
(Yohai  1987).  MM-estimation  is  a  high  performance  two-stage  technique  that  has  both  high 
efficiency  and  high  breakdown. 

Four  GM-estimation  techniques  were  originally  selected  from  the  experiment  conducted  in 
Chapter  4  to  identify  the  best  performing  GM-estimation  techniques.  Two  of  these  techniques  are 
proposals  from  the  literature.  One  of  the  proposals  originated  from  Coakley  and  Hettmansperger, 
who  developed  a  technique  with  high  efficiency,  high  breakdown  and  bounded  influence.  The  other 
published  proposal  is  that  of  Marazzi,  who  proposes  a  method  using  the  most  B-robust  initial 
estimator,  and  KW  weights  with  either  Newton  or  IRLS  fully  iterated  convergence.  The  other  two 
GM-estimation  proposals  are  alternatives  suggested  in  the  previous  study.  GMNP 1  is  a  method 
using  the  most  B-robust  initial  estimate  followed  by  GM  fully  IRLS  convergence.  The  ^-weights 
and  ^-function  cutoff  value  for  this  technique  are  modified  from  Marazzi ’s  proposal.  Finally,  the 
GMNP2  method  uses  5-estimation  as  the  initial  step  and  the  same  final  stage  as  GMNP1  to  obtain 
final  coefficient  estimates. 

As  a  result  of  initial  runs  of  this  robust  method  screening  design,  it  was  observed  that  a 
modification  of  one  of  the  GM  alternatives  may  outperform  the  other  GM  methods.  Thus,  we 
developed  a  fifth  GM-estimation  technique,  GMNP3.  This  technique  requires  only  a  slight 
modification  to  GMNP2,  which  is  an  5-estimate  initial  step,  followed  by  a  fully  iterated  (IRLS) 
Schweppe-type  objective  using  KW  weights,  and  Huber  ^-function.  After  realizing  that  for  some 
of  the  datasets  the  final  estimate  of  GMNP2  was  actually  converging  to  a  worse  than  initial 
solution,  it  made  sense  to  try  implementing  a  reduced  step  convergence  technique.  Several 
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alternative  step  sizes  were  tested,  including  one,  two  and  three-step  IRLS  convergences.  Further 
analysis  revealed  that  the  one-step  IRLS  approach  performed  the  best.  Using  the  one-step  IRLS, 
the  final  estimate  is  really  just  a  weighted  least  squares  using  the  weights  as  defined  in  GMNP2. 
Initial  tests  show  that  this  method  outperforms  its  fully  iterated  counterpart  because  it  tends  to  take 
big  steps  in  the  correct  direction  (away  from  the  initial  estimate  toward  an  improved  solution)  and 
small  steps  in  the  incorrect  direction,  toward  a  worse  solution.  In  certain  instances  it  is  also 
observed  that  the  fully  iterated  method  takes  the  first  IRLS  step  toward  an  improved  solution  and 
converges  to  an  estimate  worse  than  the  first  IRLS  step.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  mechanics  of  the 
robust  methods  is  provided  in  the  following  section.  A  more  detailed  description  of  these  methods 
is  provided  in  Chapter  2. 


5.2.2  M-estimators 


The  class  of  estimators  called  M-estimators  was  first  introduced  by  Huber  (1973)  and 
different  variations  of  this  approach  by  other  authors  quickly  followed.  M-estimators  are  probably 
the  most  widely  known  and  applied  robust  estimation  techniques.  The  M-estimators  are  based  on 
the  idea  of  replacing  the  sum  squared  residuals  by  a  more  gradually  increasing  function  of  the 
residuals  p(r),  where  p  is  a  symmetric  function  with  a  unique  minimum  at  zero. 
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M-estimators  are  maximum  likelihood  estimators  in  which  the  function  p  is  related  to  the  likelihood 
function  for  an  appropriate  choice  of  the  error  distribution. 

Taking  the  first  partial  derivatives  of  (5.1)  with  respect  to  fi  and  setting  the  result  equal  to 


0,  as 


Ill 


(5.2) 


where  yf(u)  =  —  p(u)  >  resulting  in  the  necessary  condition  normal  equations.  With 

M-estimation  objective  functions,  y/(u)  is  not  linear  so  that  (5.2)  defines  a  nonlinear  system  of 
equations  which  requires  an  appropriate  nonlinear  iterative  estimation  technique. 

The  y/(u)  function  controls  the  weight  given  to  each  residual  and  is  very  important  in 
determining  the  robust  and  efficiency  properties  of  the  estimator.  Although  a  number  of  popular 
^-functions  have  been  developed,  the  proposals  are  of  two  types:  monotonic  and  redescending. 
The  Huber  function  (Huber  1964),  is  an  example  of  a  monotone  ^-function  defined  as 

if/(u)  =min(cH,max(u,-cH))  (5.3) 

which  results  in  down-weighting  the  large  residuals  compared  to  least  squares.  Other  ^-functions 
redescend  with  increasing  residual  magnitude.  The  bisquare  or  biweight  function  of  Beaton  and 


Tukey  (1974),  is  defined  as 


(u)  =  I  “0  -  (*  /  cb  )  )  for\u\  <  c 
(U'  1  0  for\u\  >  c 


The  c  terms  in  both  equations  refer  to  tuning  constants  chosen  to  achieve  desired 


efficiencies.  The  values  1.345  and  cfi=4.685  for  the  Huber  and  biweight  ^-functions 
respectively  achieve  95%  efficiency  compared  to  the  least  squares  estimator  in  the  model  when  the 
errors  are  actually  normally  distributed. 
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5.2.3  Most  B-Robust  Estimators 

The  most  B-robust  estimator  is  of  the  class  of  A/-estimate  models.  The  objective  of  this 
estimator  is  to  find  the  minimum  of  the  weighted  absolute  value  of  the  residuals 


yt-xj 

P  1=1 


(5.5) 


where  wi  =  \l\  z,.  |  and  the  z,  are  measures  of  leverage  which  can  be  computed  using  M-estimates  of 
covariance.  The  z,  can  be  interpreted  as  the  distance  a  point  lies  from  the  center  of  mass  in  the 
X-space.  The  most  B-robust  estimator  is  actually  just  a  weighted  LAV  estimator.  This  approach 
is  not  considered  high  breakdown  and  does  not  have  bounded  influence. 


5.2.4  Least  Trimmed  Sum  of  Squares 

The  least  trimmed  squares  (LTS)  approach  was  developed  by  Rousseeuw  (1983,  1984)  as 
a  high  efficiency  alternative  to  least  median  of  squares  (LMS).  The  LTS  estimator  is  given  by 

(56) 

P  1=1 

where  {e2)\.n  <  (e2hn  <  ...  <  (e2)n:n  are  the  ordered  squared  residuals  and  h  is  the  number  of 
residuals  included  in  the  calculation.  This  approach  is  similar  to  least  squares  except  the  largest  a 
squared  residuals  are  not  used  (trimmed  sum)  in  the  summation,  allowing  the  fit  to  avoid  the 
outliers.  This  approach  converges  at  a  rate  similar  to  the  M-estimators.  It  is  also  equivariant  and 
the  breakdown  point  is  50%  when  h=n/2.  According  to  Rousseeuw  and  Leroy,  the  main 
disadvantage  of  LTS  is  the  large  number  of  operations  required  to  sort  the  squared  residuals  in  the 
objective  function.  Another  challenge  is  deciding  the  best  approach  for  determining  the  initial 


estimate. 
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5.2.5  iS-estimators 

This  technique  consists  of  a  class  of  estimates  based  on  the  minimization  of  a  robust 
M-estimate  of  the  residual  scale.  They  are  defined  by  minimization  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
residuals: 

min  s(e^{p),--,en(P))  (5-7) 

P 

The  dispersion  function  s(e,  (/?),•••  ,e„(/?  ))  is  found  as  the  solution  to 

— <s'8> 
n-pi=\  \  s  ) 

The  constant  K  may  be  defined  as  E<j>[p],  where  O  stands  for  the  standard  normal  distribution. 
The  usual  choice  for  the  p  function  is  Tukey’s  biweight  function  whose  derivative  is  the  ^-function 
given  by  (5.4) 

The  term  5-estimator  is  used  to  describe  this  class  of  robust  estimation  because  the  scale 
statistic  5  is  implicitly  derived  as  an  M-estimate  of  scale.  These  estimators  have  the  characteristics 
of  a  high  breakdown  point  (up  to  50%),  and  are  asymptotically  normal.  The  corresponding 
asymptotic  (relative)  efficiency  for  the  normal  error  model  can  be  calculated  for  various  breakdown 
combinations  of  K  and  c.  Efficiency  can  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  breakdown.  The  efficiency 
for  a  50%  breakdown  »S'-estimator  is  28.7%,  which  is  significantly  higher  than  the  efficiency  of  the 
50%  breakdown  LTS  estimator,  which  is  7.1%. 

5.2.6  MM-estimators 

Yohai  (1987)  introduced  multi-stage  estimators  called  MM-estimates,  which  combine  high 
breakdown  with  high  asymptotic  efficiency.  MM-estimates  are  computed  using  a  three-stage 
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procedure.  The  first  step  involves  the  computation  of  an  initial  estimate  with  high  breakdown 
properties.  Yohai  suggests  using  the  5-estimate  for  this  initial  estimator.  The  second  stage  is  used 
to  compute  an  M-estimate  of  the  errors  scale  using  the  initial  step  5-estimate  residuals.  Lastly,  in 
the  third  stage  an  M-estimate  of  the  regression  parameters  based  on  an  appropriate  redescending 
^-function  is  computed. 

Since  Yohai’s  (1987)  original  proposal,  refinements  have  been  suggested  by  several 
authors  including  Ruppert  (1992)  and  Yohai  et  al.  (1991).  The  algorithm  detailed  below  includes 
these  refinements  and  the  suggested  implementation  is  provided  by  Marazzi  (1993).  This 
implementation  includes  the  test  for  bias  suggested  by  Yohai  et  al.  which  uses  a  student’s  T  test 
statistic  to  determine  whether  the  bias  in  the  final  estimate  may  be  unacceptably  high  and  perhaps 
the  initial  estimate  should  be  used  for  exploratory  purposes. 


5.2.7  GM-estimators 


A  robust  technique  that  attempts  to  downweight  the  high  influence  points  as  well  as  large 
residual  points  is  GM-estimation.  The  GM-estimators  are  solutions  to  the  normal  equations 
formed  by 


=  0 


(5.9) 


where,  for  appropriate  values  of  Kt  the  GM-estimator,  nicknamed  the  bounded  influence  estimator, 
can  downweight  outliers  with  high  leverage  points.  The  variation  of  GM-estimator  described  here 
was  developed  by  Schweppe  (see  Hill  1977).  The  other  common  type  of  GM-estimator  was 
proposed  by  Mallows  (1975).  The  distinction  between  these  two  types  is  that  the  Mallows 
estimator  does  not  have  the  ^-weight  in  the  denominator  of  the  ^-function.  Both  types  of 
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objectives  have  the  effect  of  downweighting  leverage  points,  but  the  Schweppe  weighting  scheme 
downweights  only  if  the  residuals  are  large. 

Iterative  techniques  such  as  Newton’s  method  or  IRLS  are  used  to  solve  the  system  of 
equations  given  by  (5.9).  Several  suggestions  for  the  ^-weights  have  been  made  that  include 
different  measures  of  leverage.  Common  approaches  to  measuring  leverage  include  using  the  hat 
diagonals,  A/-estimates  of  covariance,  and  robust  distances  using  the  minimum  volume  ellipsoid 
estimator  (MVE).  GM-estimators  posses  the  same  efficiency  and  asymptotic  distributional 
properties  of  M-estimators.  The  breakdown  point  of  the  GM  approach  improves  on  the  1  In  value 
of  M-estimation,  but  is  still  not  considered  a  high  breakdown  point  estimator.  The  breakdown 
point  is  a  function  of  the  number  of  variables  p,  and  is  no  greater  than  Up.  This  condition  can  lead 
to  problems  in  models  with  many  regressors.  Also,  both  M-estimation  and  GM-estimation  can  be 
improved  by  starting  with  a  good  initial  estimate. 

Computation  of  GM-estimates  require  two  stages  of  parameter  estimation  consisting  of  an 
initial  estimate  that  provides  a  good  starting  point,  followed  by  convergence  to  the  final 
GM-estimate.  Development  of  a  technique  requires  that  a  number  of  decisions  be  made  regarding 
choices  of  initial  estimators,  estimators  of  scale  and  leverage,  type  of  ^-weight  and  ^-function,  and 
type  and  amount  of  convergence  necessary.  Table  5.2  outlines  the  necessary  decisions,  provides  a 
description  and  offers  some  considerations. 
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Table  5.2.  GM-Estimation  Technique  Characteristics 


GM-Component 

Comments 

Bounded  Influence  Objective 

The  preferred  type  is  that  of  Schweppe,  who  proposed  an  objective  that 
theoretically  downweights  high  leverage  points  only  if  the  residual  is 
large 

Initial  Estimate 

The  intent  is  to  provide  a  good  starting  point.  High  breakdown 
estimators  are  typically  used 

Estimate  of  Scale 

Several  high  breakdown  choices  are  available  including  the  MAD,  the 
LMS  estimate  of  scale,  and  the  scale  output  of  the  initial  estimate 
(from  S-estimates).  The  scale  estimate  can  be  updated  in  final 
estimate  iterations,  but  convergence  is  not  necessarily  assured 

Estimate  of  Leverage 

Different  methods  are  available.  A  tradeoff  exists  between 
computational  ease  and  the  ability  to  handle  clouds  of  multiple  outliers 

^■-weights 

Several  different  approaches  are  available  corresponding  to  the  type  of 
leverage  measure  used.  Some  approaches  require  inlier/outlier  cutoff 
values 

^/-function 

M-estimate  residual  downweighting  functions  including  Huber’s  t, 
Tukey’s  biweight  and  Ramsay’s  exponential 

Tuning  Constant  (^-function) 

Depends  on  the  ^-function  and  desired  efficiency.  Sometimes  it  is 
also  a  function  of  n  and  p 

Convergence 

Nonlinear  convergence  algorithms  include,  for  example,  Newton’s 
method,  and  Iteratively  Reweighted  Least  Squares  (ERLS).  Another 
consideration  is  the  number  of  iterations  so  that  the  initial  estimate 
breakdown  property  is  preserved 

Several  GM-estimation  methods  consisting  of  various  combinations  of  GM-components 


have  been  proposed  over  the  last  decade.  Two  of  these  proposals  will  be  implemented  and  tested 
against  several  datasets.  In  addition,  variations  of  the  proposals  that  have  performed  well  in 
Chapter  4  experiments  will  be  tested  in  an  effort  to  find  the  best  performing  technique.  The 
published  techniques  are  proposals  by  Coakley  and  Hettmansperger  (1993),  and  Marazzi  (1993). 

The  GM-component  descriptions  for  each  of  the  proposals,  including  the  alternatives 
developed  in  this  research,  is  provided  in  Table  5.3.  A  variety  of  components  are  used  among  the 
five  proposals.  Preliminary  GM-estimate  analysis  shows  that  the  Marazzi  method  performs  well 
against  a  variety  of  outlier  conditions.  Unfortunately,  this  method  tends  to  heavily  downweight 
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many  of  the  observations,  even  those  that  are  not  outliers.  The  three  alternatives,  labeled  NP1- 
NP3,  are  variations  of  the  Marazzi  method.  The  differences  between  the  Marazzi  approach  and 
these  proposed  alternatives  are  highlighted  in  bold  in  the  table.  The  first  alternative,  NP1,  is  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  level  of  downweighting  by  scaling  the  leverage  distances  (z),  thereby 
lessening  their  impact  in  the  GM  objective  ^-function. 

7 r,  =  med|z|/z,. 

j 

As  a  result  of  this  scaling,  the  median  leverage  distance  in  the  dataset  receives  a  ^-weight 
of  one  and  the  remaining  observations  have  weights  that  are  a  ratio  of  the  median  distance.  The 
scaling  of  the  weights  also  eliminated  the  need  for  the  tuning  constant  to  be  a  function  of  the 
number  of  model  parameters. 

The  second  GM-estimation  alternative,  NP2,  replaces  the  robust,  efficient  most  B-robust 
estimation  with  a  high  breakdown  point  estimator.  Of  the  three  most  popular  high  breakdown 
estimators  (LMS,  LTS  and  ^-estimation),  S-estimation  is  the  most  efficient,  ^-estimation  is  used 
as  the  initial  estimate  and  for  the  initial  estimate  of  scale.  The  remaining  GM  components  are 
unchanged  from  NP 1 . 

The  third  alternative  is  a  slight  but  important  modification  to  NP2.  Studies  of  the  behavior 
of  NP2  indicate  that  in  datasets  containing  interior  X-space  outliers,  a  good  initial  5-estimate  was 
often  made  significantly  worse  in  IRLS  convergence.  This  behavior  suggests  that  perhaps  a  one- 
step  convergence  to  maintain  the  desirable  initial  estimate  behavior  may  improve  overall 
performance.  A  one-step  weighted  least  squares  method  is  implemented  using  the  GM-estimation 
weights  and  ^-function  described  in  NP1  and  NP2. 
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Table  5.3.  Published  and  Proposed  GM-Estimation  Techniques 


Technique 

GM 

Component 

Coakley  and 
Hettmansperger 

Marazzi 

NP1 

NP2 

NP3 

GM  Objective 

Schweppe 

Schweppe 

Schweppe 

Schweppe 

Schweppe 

Initial  Estimate 

LTS 

Most  B-Robust 

Most  B- 
Robust 

S-estimator 

S-estimator 

Scale  Estimate 

a  ms 

MAD 

MAD 

& S-est 

&  S-est 

Leverage 

Measure 

Robust  Distance 
(based  on  MVE) 

Krasker-Welsch 
weights  (z) 

KW  weights. 

KW 

weights. 

KW  weights. 

^-weight 

Function 

min(l,  6/RD2) 

m 

med|z|  /  |z| 

ma 

med|z|  /  |z| 

^-function 

Huber 

Huber 

Huber 

Huber 

Huber 

Tuning 

Constant 

1.345 

1.05  -pm 

1.345 

1.345 

1.345 

Convergence 

Approach 

One-Step  Newton 

Iterated  IRLS 

Iterated  IRLS 

Iterated 

IRLS 

One-Step 

WLS 

Properties 

High  Efficiency 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

High 

Breakdown 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Bounded 

Influence 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

5.3  Experimental  Design  -  Experiment  1 

Previous  experiments  (Chapter  4)  were  designed  to  screen  the  large  number  of 
GM-estimation  techniques  and  find  the  best  performing  subset  of  GM  methods  which  would  then 
be  used  in  a  comprehensive  robust  technique  comparison.  A  subset  of  five  of  the  best  performing 
GM  techniques  have  been  identified  and  are  now  combined  with  the  best  performing  other  robust 
techniques.  The  GM-estimator  screening  experiment  involved  a  diverse,  but  not  necessarily 
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exhaustive  collection  of  dataset  types  that  were  used  for  measuring  model  estimation  performance. 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  test  and  compare  the  most  promising  robust  techniques  using 
Monte  Carlo  simulation  with  a  comprehensive  group  of  outlier  datasets. 

Datasets  are  developed  that  challenge  the  techniques’  ability  to  display  characteristics  of 
high  efficiency  relative  to  least  squares,  high  breakdown,  and  bounded  influence.  In  addition,  some 
unique  outlier  configurations  are  developed  and  tested,  including  the  multiple  point  cloud 
configuration  and  large  error  value  datasets.  The  number  of  model  parameters  p  is  varied  to 
determine  the  impacts  of  larger  problems  on  model  estimation  accuracy.  An  obvious  reason  for 
varying  the  number  of  parameters  is  that  the  breakdown  of  GM-estimators  has  been  shown  by 
Maronna  and  Yohai  (1991)  to  be  a  function  of  the  number  of  model  parameters.  Specifically,  they 
show  that  GM-estimation  breakdown  is  at  most  lip,  so  the  breakdown  decreases  as  the  model 
dimension  increases.  Other  factors  that  have  been  demonstrated  to  significantly  impact  model 
estimation  in  previous  studies  include  outlier  location  in  the  design  X-space  (interior  or  exterior), 
the  percent  of  outlying  observations,  and  the  presence  of  high  leverage  points.  These  model 
estimation  factors  are  varied  in  the  development  of  experiments  used  to  test  the  robust  techniques’ 
performance. 

Previous  approaches  to  experimentation  involved  a  sequential  screening  process  that  has 
been  successful  for  various  reasons.  Sequential  experimentation  reduces  the  chances  of 
implementing  designs  larger  than  ultimately  required  and  also  enables  the  experimenter  to  use 
information  from  earlier  analyses  to  properly  design  subsequent  experiments. 

This  study  contains  two  sequential  robust  technique  performance  experiments.  The  first 
experiment  is  developed  to  test  the  best  performing  robust  regression  techniques  against  16  dataset 
configurations  that  contain  varied  number  of  parameters,  sample  sizes,  leverage  point  quantities 
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and  locations,  and  outlier  densities  and  magnitudes.  The  purpose  of  this  experiment  is  to 
understand  the  estimation  behavior  of  the  robust  techniques  relative  to  efficiency,  breakdown  and 
bounded  influence.  The  findings  of  the  first  experiment  lead  to  an  improved  secondary  design  and 
revised  technique  compilation.  The  second  experiment  is  a  more  rigorous  test  that  contains  the 
most  important  outlier  factors  relative  to  robust  technique  performance. 

The  second  experiment  consists  of  four  distinct  sub-designs.  One  design  is  a  two-factor 
test  for  robust  technique  efficiency  relative  to  least  squares.  The  factors  are  the  number  of  model 
parameters  and  an  indicator  variable  representing  the  presence  of  leverage  points.  The  second 
design  is  a  single  factor  experiment  that  examines  technique  performance  against  multiple  point 
cloud  locations.  The  third  sub-experiment  is  designed  to  study  technique  performance  against 
datasets  containing  outliers  several  orders  of  magnitude  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  data.  The 
final  sub-design  contains  three  factors  to  test  performance  regarding  breakdown  and  bounded 
influence.  The  factors  consist  of  the  number  of  model  parameters,  outlier  density,  and  a  term 
representing  outlier  location  and  leverage  presence. 

5.3.1  Experiment  1  Description 

Although  several  dataset  developments  and  tests  have  been  performed  to  this  point,  some 
questions  regarding  technique  performance  with  outliers  grouped  in  certain  locations  and  at  certain 
densities  remain  unanswered.  Therefore,  before  performing  a  structured  designed  experiment 
involving  a  small  number  of  factors  at  different  levels,  a  final  performance  evaluation  of  the 
techniques  is  required  to  investigate  possible  weaknesses  against  certain  outlier  configurations. 
The  characteristics  of  each  dataset  will  be  discussed  regarding  its  outlier  layout  and  the  properties 
of  the  techniques  we  are  interested  in  testing. 
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The  three  desirable  properties  of  robust  techniques;  breakdown,  bounded  influence  and 
efficiency,  have  been  described  in  detail  in  previous  sections.  These  properties  are  related  to 
challenges  associated  with  outliers  in  many  empirical  datasets.  To  describe  the  characteristics  of 
the  datasets  in  this  and  future  experiments,  new  terms  will  be  introduced  that  are  related  to  the 
desirable  properties,  but  are  more  descriptive  of  the  data  than  they  are  of  the  estimation  property. 

Testing  for  a  technique’s  ability  to  handle  high  breakdown  will  consist  of  more  than 
observing  the  percentage  of  outliers  in  the  data.  As  previously  mentioned,  GM-estimators  have 
breakdown  points  that  are  a  function  of  the  number  of  parameters.  The  remainder  of  the  robust 
techniques  have  a  fixed  breakdown  point  for  a  set  of  subsample  selection  sizes  and  tuning 
parameters  used.  Certain  techniques,  such  as  M-estimation,  have  a  breakdown  of  0%  regardless  of 
the  number  of  parameters  used.  Other  techniques  including  LMS,  LTS  and  S-estimation  have  as 
high  as  a  50%  breakdown,  depending  on  values  for  the  subsample  selection  size  and  tuning 
constant.  Neither  of  these  types  of  techniques  has  a  breakdown  point  sensitive  to  the  number  of 
model  parameters.  Because  GM-estimators  are  sensitive  to  the  number  of  parameters,  their 
breakdown  characteristics  will  be  used  as  the  guideline.  Datasets  will  be  characterized  as  high 
outlier  density  (HOD)  if  the  percentage  of  outliers  exceeds  1  Ip,  where  p  is  the  total  number  of 
model  parameters,  including  the  intercept. 

Regarding  the  property  of  bounded  influence,  or  the  ability  to  reduce  the  influence  of  high 
leverage  points,  datasets  will  be  characterized  as  high  leverage  outlier  (HLO)  if  points  are 
included  that  are  high  leverage  and  have  high  error  values.  If  the  dataset  contains  high  leverage 
points  that  all  have  small  errors,  the  dataset  will  not  be  characterized  as  high  leverage  outlier. 

In  determining  robust  technique  efficiency,  we  are  interested  in  learning  how  robust 
techniques  perform  estimating  “clean”  data,  with  normally  distributed  errors.  For  this  test,  the 
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dataset  errors  will  be  random  variates  drawn  from  a  relatively  small  variance  normal  distribution. 
The  variance  of  normal  errors  is  selected  such  that  the  signal-to-noise  ratio  of  the  model  is  about 
100: 1.  These  types  of  datasets  will  correspondingly  be  referred  to  as  normal  error  (NE)  data. 

The  situation  not  addressed  by  the  desirable  technique  properties  may  be  one  of  the  most 
common  occurrences  of  outliers.  When  outliers  are  located  in  the  interior  X-space  points  in  low 
quantity,  most  robust  techniques  should  perform  well.  Robust  techniques  may  all  perform  better 
than  least  squares  in  such  a  situation,  but  relative  to  one  another,  there  may  be  large  performance 
differences.  These  points  of  high  error  value  that  are  in  the  interior  or  inlying  X-space  position,  are 
often  referred  to  as  interior  X-space  outliers.  This  term  however  is  not  always  an  accurate 
descriptor  because  it  implies  that  the  resulting  outliers  have  response  values  that  are  outside  the 
range  of  the  other  responses.  It  is  possible  though  to  have  datasets  with  both  interior  X-space 
points  and  high  leverage  points,  but  its  outliers  are  located  only  in  the  interior  X-space  region. 
Because  the  response  values  for  the  non-outlying  high  leverage  points  often  define  the  interior 
X-space  range,  the  outlying  interior  points  may  have  large  errors  but  still  not  be  interior  X-space 
outliers.  For  this  reason,  we  will  refer  to  these  types  of  outliers  as  conditions  of  interior  point 
influence  (IPI).  This  term  will  be  used  along  with  the  three  other  terms  to  describe  the 
characteristics  of  the  datasets  used  in  this  experiment. 

5.3.2  Individual  Dataset  Description 

The  intent  of  the  first  robust  technique  experiment  is  to  expose  the  techniques  to  each  of 
the  four  dataset  characteristics,  while  focusing  primarily  on  high  leverage  outliers  and  high  outlier 
density.  Datasets  containing  different  high  leverage  point  configurations  were  tested  including  the 
multiple  point  cloud  scenario.  Also  developed  are  datasets  containing  as  much  as  25%  outliers. 
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which  for  even  moderate  dimension  models  (e.g.  6  regressors)  are  considered  high  outlier  density 
using  our  definition  from  GM-estimators.  The  datasets  will  be  discussed  using  their  dataset  (DS) 
number  and  can  be  referenced  in  Table  5.4. 

The  first  dataset  (DS  1)  is  strictly  designed  to  test  for  efficiency  relative  to  least  squares. 
The  moderate  sized  model  using  six  regressors  is  employed.  The  axial  points  are  located  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  center  of  the  cube  as  the  design  comer  points,  so  that  there  are  no  high 
leverage  points.  The  signal-to-noise  ratio  is  the  similar  to  previous  designs  (96:1),  resulting  from 
coefficient  values  of  4.0  and  a  normal  error  variance  of  1.0.  The  second  dataset  (DS2)  consists  of 
interior  point  influence  and  low  outlier  density  (10%).  No  high  leverage  points  are  included  that 
may  further  complicate  the  estimation.  DS3  differs  only  from  DS2  in  the  magnitude  of  half  of  the 
axial  points,  converting  them  to  high  leverage  points.  This  dataset  then  contains  10%  high  leverage 
points  and  10%  interior  point  outliers. 
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Results  from  DS3  can  be  directly  compared  to  those  from  DS2  to  determine  any  impact  that 
“good”  high  leverage  points  have  on  estimation  accuracy.  DS4  contains  the  same  10%  high 
leverage  points  used  in  DS3  and  moves  the  10%  outliers  to  the  high  leverage  points,  so  that  the 
high  leverage  outlier  characteristic  is  modeled. 

Datasets  5  through  7  focus  on  a  high  percentage  of  interior  point  outliers  (25%),  and  only 
modify  the  number  of  model  parameters  across  the  three  datasets.  DS5  has  two  independent 
variables,  DS6  has  six,  and  DS7  has  nine.  Two  of  the  three  datasets  (DS6  and  DS7)  are 
considered  high  outlier  density  because  the  percentage  of  outliers  exceed  the  GM-estimate 
breakdown  point  of  Up.  The  larger  dimension  models  should  pose  even  larger  challenges  to 
GM-estimators  and  the  zero  breakdown  point  estimators. 

Datasets  8  through  10  are  the  multiple  point  cloud  configurations.  Because  small 
dimension  models  are  easier  to  visualize,  two-variable  models  are  used.  The  first  cloud  dataset 
(DS8)  consists  of  a  cloud  located  along  one  of  the  diagonals  of  the  cube  design.  This  location 
effectively  confuses  the  MVE  estimate  of  leverage,  causing  the  MVE  algorithm  to  select  the  off- 
diagonal  comer  points  as  the  high  leverage  points.  The  Krasker-Welsch  (KW)  weights  method 
performs  slightly  better  because  although  the  cloud  is  not  distinguishably  identified  as  high 
leverage,  the  method  does  not  assign  extremely  large  weights  to  the  off-diagonal  interior  points. 

The  dataset  labeled  DS9  locates  the  cloud  not  in-line  with  any  two  cube  comer  points  so 
that  the  MVE  performs  well  in  identifying  the  cloud  as  high  leverage.  The  KW  weights  method, 
again  influenced  by  the  cloud,  does  not  assign  significantly  higher  weights  to  the  cloud  points.  As 
a  result,  most  of  the  observations  receive  similar  weights. 

The  cloud  points  for  DS10  are  located  along  the  cube  axis  at  a  distance  sufficiently  far 
from  the  comer  points.  Unfortunately,  MVE  distances  indicate  the  comer  points  furthest  from  the 
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cloud  are  moderately  high  leverage  points.  The  KW  method  is  not  largely  influenced  by  the  cloud 
so  that  the  cloud  points  receive  larger  weights  than  the  cube  comer  points.  The  errors  for  the 
outliers  of  all  three  of  these  datasets  are  selected  in  a  similar  fashion.  Each  dataset  contains  three 
outliers  and  each  outlier  is  assigned  a  sign  and  magnitude  (6,  8,  or  10)  randomly.  The  magnitudes 
are  assigned  with  replacement,  meaning  that  a  magnitude  may  be  selected  more  than  once  or  not  at 
all. 

The  remaining  datasets  (11  through  16)  all  place  outliers  on  the  high  leverage  points.  The 
number  of  parameters  and  percentage  of  outliers  are  varied  along  with  the  location  of  the  high 
leverage  points.  Each  dataset  contains  20%  high  leverage  points  located  in  different  directions  on 
the  axes  of  the  cube,  but  their  distance  from  the  cube  center  is  varied.  DS11  is  a  two-variable 
problem  with  axial  leverage  points  all  located  about  the  same  distance  in  all  four  directions  from 
the  center.  Three  of  the  four  axial  points  are  assigned  high  error  values.  The  outlier  positions  are 
selected  randomly  from  the  four  axial  points  and  assigned  one  of  three  error  values,  each  of  similar 
magnitude.  The  outlier  density  is  not  high  enough  to  be  considered  HOD,  but  this  and  all 
remaining  datasets  are  high  leverage  outliers. 

DS12  and  DS13  are  six  and  nine  parameter  datasets  with  10%  high  leverage  outliers. 
Again  the  high  leverage  points  are  located  on  different  axes  and  the  outliers  among  those  points  are 
randomly  selected.  DS14  is  a  slight  modification  of  DS12,  with  the  leverage  points  moved  in 
towards  the  cube.  These  leverage  points  are  near  the  inlier/outlier  border  as  defined  by  the  MVE 
distance  cutoffs.  DS15  modifies  DS14  by  moving  two  of  the  borderline  X-space  leverage  points  to 
locations  between  two  and  three  times  farther  away  from  the  cube  center.  The  resulting  design 
contains  four  moderate  and  four  very  high  leverage  points.  The  percentage  of  outliers  is  also 
increased  from  10%  to  15%,  so  six  of  the  eight  leverage  points  are  selected  at  random  to  receive 
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high  error  magnitudes.  The  final  dataset  (DS16)  is  another  six  parameter  model  that  contains  eight 
high  leverage  points,  all  of  which  are  treated  as  outliers.  The  outlier  density  (20%)  is  considered 
high  for  this  model  dimension. 

Run-to-run  variation  for  all  datasets  is  composed  of  differences  in  the  values  of  random 
normal  variates  for  the  “good”  points  and  differences  in  the  signs  of  the  outliers.  Run-to-run 
variation  produces  datasets  that  differ  in  terms  of  estimation  difficulty  for  least  squares  and  the 
various  robust  techniques.  For  example,  datasets  with  outliers  all  in  the  same  direction  (all  the 
same  sign)  are  more  difficult  for  some  techniques  (including  least  squares)  to  accurately  estimate. 
Fifty  run  variations  are  developed  and  model  estimates  are  generated  for  all  techniques  for  each 
run.  Mean  square  errors  of  estimation  are  calculated  for  each  run  and  averaged  across  all  fifty 
runs.  Analysis  of  previous  experiments  shows  that  the  variances  of  the  resulting  average  mean 
square  errors  of  estimation  are  acceptably  small.  The  correlation  between  technique  estimates  for 
a  particular  run  variation  is  also  high  for  most  pair-wise  technique  comparisons.  Therefore,  the 
additional  information  of  the  correlation  between  technique  estimates  increases  our  confidence  in 
the  relative  differences  between  technique  AMSEE  values. 


5.3.3  Measuring  Technique  Performance 

The  experiment  contains  16  technique/dataset  (treatment)  combinations  and  11  robust 
techniques  with  50  replicates  per  treatment  combination,  resulting  in  8800  model  estimations. 
Some  estimations,  such  as  least  squares,  are  quick  computationally,  while  others  such  as  LTS  and 
^-estimation  take  considerably  longer,  especially  for  the  nine-variable,  80  observation  problems. 
The  estimated  coefficients  are  compared  to  the  true  model  coefficient  by  computing  a  mean  square 
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error  of  estimation  (MSEE).  Small  MSEE  values  are  desirable.  The  replicates  within  a  treatment 
combination  are  used  to  calculate  an  average  MSEE  (AMSEE)  using  the  expression 

AM  SEE  =  mean  [bwl'Ow)]  (5.10) 


where  PR  refers  to  the  robust  technique  estimated  coefficients  and  P  is  the  vector  of  true  model 
coefficients.  Another  performance  statistic  related  to  the  AMSEE  is  the  average  mean  square 
inefficiency  ratio  (AMSIR)  which  is  a  ratio  of  a  regression  technique’s  AMSEE  to  the  least 
squares  AMSEE. 


AMSIR  = 


mzzx{{PR-  P)'(pR-  p)\ 
mean[(/? 'u  -  p  YiP^  -  P )] 


(5.11) 


The  AMSIR  represents  the  percent  improvement  (or  in  some  instances  degradation)  over  least 
squares  in  accuracy  of  estimation  for  a  particular  technique  /  dataset  combination. 

Statistics  can  be  compiled  based  on  the  AMSEE  values  to  further  evaluate  and  compare 
the  robust  techniques  and  to  help  determine  which  techniques  perform  well  over  a  variety  of 
scenarios.  The  rank  of  a  technique  for  an  experiment  run  is  determined  by  ordering  the  AMSEE 
values  of  the  robust  techniques  from  smallest  to  largest.  The  smallest  AMSEE  receives  a  rank  of 
one.  The  ranks  can  then  be  summed  to  determine  the  best  techniques  (lowest  overall  rank).  The 
top  techniques  can  then  be  compared  in  terms  of  the  standard  deviation  of  the  rank.  Smaller  rank 
standard  deviations  are  desired  because  they  indicate  less  weak  areas. 

Another  statistic  used  to  evaluate  AMSEE  performance  is  the  percent  over  the  minimum 
AMSEE  for  a  particular  scenario.  Each  technique  AMSEE  is  divided  by  the  top  ranking  technique 
AMSEE  for  each  run.  This  percent  over  AMSEE  can  then  be  summed  and  techniques  can  be 
compared  using  this  summed  statistic.  The  added  value  of  this  statistic  over  the  rank  sum  is  that 
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the  spread  in  AMSEE  values  within  runs  is  being  measured.  If  one  technique  ranks  second  to 
another  on  three  runs  and  is  first  on  the  fourth,  it  will  have  a  larger  rank  sum.  However,  if  it 
finished  second  by  only  1%  in  AMSEE  on  each  of  the  first  three  runs  and  is  first  on  the  fourth  run 
by  10%,  it  will  have  a  lower  percent  over  AMSEE.  Both  statistics  provide  useful  information  and 
will  be  included  in  the  technique  comparison  summary  tables. 

5.3.4  Experiment  1  Results 

5.3.4. 1  Robust  Techniques  versus  Dataset  Characteristics 

The  first  technique  performance  study  consists  of  observing  the  behavior  of  least  squares 
and  ten  robust  methods  against  a  variety  of  outlier  conditions.  The  datasets  described  in  the 
previous  section  represent  a  mix  of  small  and  large  models,  interior  and  exterior  X-space  outliers, 
and  moderate  (10%)  and  high  (20%)  outlier  densities.  Discussion  of  technique  performance  will 
consist  of  general  comments  regarding  classes  of  techniques  versus  various  dataset  types  and 
specific  comments  covering  each  technique’s  performance  in  detail.  Each  technique’s  performance 
is  summarized  in  Table  5.5.  Results  are  reported  in  terms  of  AMSEE,  relative  robust  technique 
rank,  and  percent  over  the  minimum  AMSEE  for  a  particular  dataset.  Experiment  totals  are 
printed  in  bold  below  each  statistic  category. 

5.3.4.2  General  Comments 

Techniques  in  the  same  class  (with  similar  desirable  properties)  tend  to  perform  in  a 
similar  fashion.  Most  theoretical  findings  regarding  technique  behavior  were  verified  empirically 
in  this  study.  For  instance, 

•  No  robust  technique  outperforms  least  squares  for  normally  distributed  error  datasets 
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•  The  more  efficient  techniques  ( M- ,  MM-,  and  GM-estimation)  perform  better  than  the  low 
efficiency  techniques  (LTS,  and  ^'-estimation)  with  normal  data 

•  High  efficiency  techniques  without  bounded  influence  (M-estimation  and  most  B-robust) 
perform  superbly  on  interior  X-space  outliers,  regardless  of  outlier  density.  The  same 
techniques  perform  miserably  on  exterior  X-space  outliers,  again  regardless  of  outlier  density 

•  Multiple  stage  techniques  perform  better  than  single  stage  techniques.  This  result  may  be 
simply  due  to  the  fact  that  each  multiple  stage  technique  tested  has  two  or  more  desirable 
properties,  while  the  single  stage  estimators  only  have  a  single  desirable  property 

•  No  robust  technique  consistently  outperforms  all  others.  The  two  best  techniques  have  an 
average  ranking  of  3 .6  out  of  the  ten  robust  methods 

•  No  robust  techniques  excel  in  performance  on  all  of  the  multiple  point  cloud  datasets.  None  of 
the  leverage  measures  employed  is  able  to  correctly  identify  all  three  cloud  locations  as 
containing  high  leverage  points.  Three  robust  techniques  actually  perform  worse  than  least 
squares  on  all  three  cloud  configurations 

5.3.4.3  Dataset  Performance  Comparisons 

•  Leverage  (DS2)  points  versus  no  leverage  (DS3)  points'.  All  except  LTS  and  ^-estimation 
perform  well.  All  techniques  improve  their  performance  when  “good”  leverage  points  are 
added.  Least  squares  and  most  B-robust  estimation  AMSEE  values  are  cut  in  half.  All  other 
techniques  experience  significant  reductions,  except  ^-estimation 

•  Interior  X-space  outliers  (DS3)  versus  Exterior  X-space  outliers  (DS4):  M-estimation  goes 
from  best  to  worst  and  most  B-robust  also  performs  significantly  worse  with  high  leverage 
outliers.  GM-estimation  is  only  slightly  impacted  by  the  move  to  high  leverage  outliers.  The 
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high  breakdown  point  only  techniques  (LTS  and  ^-estimation)  perform  significantly  worse  than 
the  other  robust  methods 

•  High  Outlier  Density  (25%)  Interior  X-space  outliers:  2  variable  (DS5)  versus  6  variable 
(DS6)  versus  9  variable  (DS7)\  Some  of  the  theory  regarding  high  breakdown  is  not 
necessarily  supported  in  terms  of  technique  performance  on  these  datasets.  A  method  with 
high  breakdown  properties  (LTS)  actually  performed  worse  than  the  0%  breakdown 
M-estimator  on  all  three  sized  models 
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Table  5.5.  Experiment  1  -  Outlier  Location  /  Density  Performance  Results 

AMSEE  _  _ 


Description 

6V,  0%,  No  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Int  No  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Int,  Lev 


6  V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 


2V,  25%,  Int,  Lev 


6V,  25%,  Int,  Lev 


9V,  25%,  Int,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Cloud,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Cloud,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Cloud,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Ext,  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 


9V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 


6V,  15%,  Ext,  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Ext,  Lev 


Description 


2V,  12%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Int,  No  Lev 


10 V,  10%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Int,  No  Uv 


6V,  20%,  Int,  No  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


2V,  12%,  Int.,  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Int  Lev 


10V,  10%,  Int.,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Int.,  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Int  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Int.,  Lev 


2V,  12%,  Ext  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Ext  Lev 


10V,  10%,  Ext  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Ext  Lev 


Sum  of  Ranks 


Std  Dev  of  Ranks 


0.66  0.60 


0.73  0.50 


0.57  0.41 


0.73  0.56 


0.26  0.13 


0.32  0.18 


0.29  0.12 


0.64  0.44 


0.82  0.52 


0.57  0.48 


0.77  0.62 


0.61  0.46 


0.44  0.26 


0.59  0.45 


0.62  0.48 


1.25  0.97 


9.85  7.18 


GMMZ 

0.27 


0.38 


0.23 


0.30 


0.33 


0.21 


0.13 


0.74 


0.84 


0.87 


0.48 


0.26 


0.18 


0.33 


0.34 


0.44 


6.33 


GMNP1 

0.20 


0.32 


0.20 


0.28 


0.44 


0.29 


0.23 


0.71 


0.94 


1.22 


0.56 


0.24 


0.17 


0.27 


0.36 


0.57 


7.01 


GMNP2 

0.20 


0.33 


0.21 


0.25 


0.59 


0.39 


0.27 


0.62 


0.76 


1.04 


0.52 


0.23 


0.15 


0.27 


0.33 


0.48 


6.64 


GMNP3 

0.24 


0.32 


0.22 


0.29 


0.31 


0.19 


0.14 


0.35 


0.37 


0.47 


0.56 


0.27 


0.15 


0.28 


0.35 


0.72 


5.22 


Robust  Technique  Ranking  _ ^  _ _ 

|  MB-R  I  LTS  I  MM  |gMCh|gMMz|gMNPi|gMNP2|  gMNP3 


3 

2 

3 

5 

1 

3 

2 

4 

70 

59 

mm 

MEM 
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Table  5.5.  Cont. 
Percent  Over  Minimum  AMSEE 


Description 

M 

MB-R 

LTS 

S 

MM 

GMCH 

GMMZ 

GMNP1 

GMNP2 

GMNP3 

Dl 

6V,  0%,  No  Lev 

2% 

42% 

228% 

199% 

0% 

34% 

35% 

2% 

0% 

20% 

2 

6  V,  10%,  Int,  No  Lev 

0% 

85% 

237% 

128% 

0% 

59% 

76% 

48% 

50% 

45% 

3 

6V,  10%,  Int,  Lev 

0% 

55% 

307% 

194% 

3% 

65% 

62% 

46% 

48% 

53% 

4 

6V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 

632% 

456% 

190% 

124% 

24% 

42% 

19% 

10% 

0% 

16% 

HI 

2V,  25%,  Int,  Lev 

84% 

42% 

96% 

0% 

128% 

103% 

154% 

236% 

349% 

136% 

■a 

6V,  25%,  Int,  Lev 

0% 

73% 

255% 

95% 

9% 

102% 

130% 

221% 

328% 

108% 

7 

9V,  25%,  Int,  Lev 

0% 

110% 

485% 

148% 

1% 

264% 

172% 

357% 

442% 

181% 

8 

2V,  19%,  Cloud,  Lev 

167% 

162% 

80% 

24% 

22% 

42% 

107% 

101% 

76% 

0% 

9 

2V,  19%,  Cloud,  Lev 

252% 

256% 

120% 

40% 

41% 

32% 

126% 

155% 

104% 

0% 

B 

2V,  19%,  Cloud,  Lev 

265% 

236% 

20% 

2% 

65% 

30% 

86% 

159% 

122% 

0% 

b 

2V,  19%,  Ext,  Lev 

212% 

163% 

61% 

30% 

98% 

59% 

0% 

17% 

10% 

17% 

o 

6V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 

288% 

307% 

170% 

103% 

32% 

54% 

14% 

6% 

0% 

20% 

b 

9V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 

341% 

581% 

345% 

162% 

0% 

67% 

79% 

66% 

50% 

46% 

□ 

6V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 

5% 

117% 

170% 

108% 

0% 

52% 

53% 

26% 

25% 

28% 

B 

6  V,  15%,  Ext,  Lev 

318% 

320% 

88% 

46% 

14% 

19% 

3%  ' 

10% 

0% 

6% 

ua 

6V,  20%,  Ext,  Lev 

608% 

614% 

183% 

120% 

194% 

90% 

0% 

29% 

10% 

63% 

|  Sum 

3174% 

3619% 

3033% 

1522% 

632% 

1113% 

1115% 

1489% 

1613% 

738% 

AMSIR 


B 

Description 

M 

MB-R 

LTS 

S 

MM 

GMCH 

GMMZ 

GMNP1 

GMNP2 

GMNP3 

1 

6V,  0%,  No  Lev 

1.07 

1.48 

3.43 

3.13 

1.05 

1.40 

1.41 

1.07 

1.05 

1.25 

2 

6V,  10%,  Int,  No  Lev 

0.11 

0.21 

0.39 

0.26 

0.11 

0.18 

0.20 

0.17 

0.17 

0.17 

B 

6V,  10%,  Int,  Lev 

0.15 

0.24 

0.62 

0.45 

0.16 

0.25 

0.25 

0.22 

0.22 

0.23 

B 

6V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 

1.01 

0.77 

0.40 

0.31 

0.17 

0.20 

0.16 

0.15 

0.14 

0.16 

B 

2V,  25%,  Int,  Lev 

0.21 

0.16 

0.22 

0.11 

0.26 

0.23 

0.29 

0.38 

0.51 

0.27 

B 

6V,  25%,  Int,  Lev 

0.09 

0.16 

0.33 

0.18 

0.10 

0.19 

0.22 

0.30 

0.40 

0.20 

7 

9V,  25%,  Int,  Lev 

0.06 

0.12 

0.34 

0.14 

0.06 

0.21 

0.16 

0.27 

0.31 

0.16 

8 

2V,  19%,  Cloud,  Lev 

1.47 

1.44 

0.99 

0.68 

0.67 

0.78 

1.14 

1.10 

0.96 

0.55 

9 

2V,  19%,  Cloud,  Lev 

1.55 

1.56 

0.97 

0.61 

0.62 

0.58 

0.99 

1.12 

0.90 

0.44 

B 

2V,  19%,  Cloud,  Lev 

1.31 

1.20 

0.43 

0.36 

0.59 

0.46 

0.66 

0.93 

0.79 

0.36 

B 

2V,  19%,  Ext,  Lev 

0.75 

0.64 

0.39 

0.31 

0.48 

0.38 

0.24 

0.28 

0.27 

0.28 

B 

6V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 

0.54 

0.57 

0.38 

0.28 

0.18 

0.21 

0.16 

0.15 

0.14 

0.17 

B 

9V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 

0.16 

0.24 

0.16 

0.09 

0.04 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.05 

0.05 

B 

6  V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 

0.11 

0.23 

0.28 

0.22 

0.10 

0.16 

0.16 

0.13 

0.13 

0.13 

B 

6V,  15%,  Ext,  Lev 

0.48 

0.48 

0.22  ! 

0.17 

0.13 

0.14 

0.12 

0.13 

0.12 

0.12 

B 

6V,  20%,  Ext,  Lev 

1.12 

1.13 

0.45 

0.35 

0.46 

0.30 

0.16 

0.20 

0.17 

0.26 

1  Sum 

10.18 

10.62 

9.98 

7.66 

5.19 

5.74 

6.38 

6.65 

6.33 

4.79 
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5.3.4.4  Experiment  1  Individual  Technique  Performance 

M-estimation 

This  technique  either  performed  at  the  top  or  near  the  bottom.  The  determinant  of 
performance  for  this  technique  is  the  location  of  the  outliers.  The  lack  of  a  bounded  influence 
objective  function  resulted  in  poor  fits  for  models  with  high  leverage  point  outliers,  including  the 
cloud  datasets.  M-estimation  performed  impressively  on  interior  point  outlier  datasets.  The  use  of 
the  redescending  ^-function  drives  the  outliers  to  zero  weight  in  many  instances,  improving  the 
error  of  estimation.  Unfortunately,  using  this  type  of  ^-function  can  also  lead  to  poor  fits  if  the 
initial  estimate  is  not  good.  There  is  one  anomaly  regarding  M-estimation  and  outlier  point 
location.  DS14  contains  exterior  X-space  outliers  located  near  the  interior/exterior  border.  As  a 
result,  the  outliers  are  not  located  on  significantly  high  leverage  points.  M-estimation  is  ranked  2nd 
among  robust  methods  in  this  case.  Thus  M-estimation  tends  to  perform  well  on  datasets  with 
outliers  at  moderate  leverage  point  locations. 

Most  B-robust 

This  technique  tends  to  perform  poorly  relative  to  the  other  robust  techniques  regardless  of 
dataset  configuration.  It  is  important  to  note  that  although  most  B-robust  is  not  an  outstanding 
robust  method,  it  is  still  a  significant  improvement  over  least  squares.  In  terms  of  overall  AMSEE, 
the  most  B-robust  method  is  nearly  twice  as  accurate  as  least  squares  (14.3  versus  24.8).  This 
technique  does  perform  well  with  high  outlier  densities  in  the  interior  X-space.  However,  when 
exterior  outliers  are  present,  this  method  performs  similarly  to  M-estimation.  Most  B-robust  is  a 
weighted  Li-norm  method  with  weights  that  are  indicators  of  leverage.  Monte  Carlo  studies 
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confirm  the  published  accounts  that  Li-norm  estimation  is  largely  influenced  by  high  leverage 
outliers  when  present.  The  weights  used  in  the  most  B-robust  technique  do  not  appear  to 
substantially  improve  estimation  under  high  leverage  outlier  conditions. 

LTS 

The  Least  Trimmed  Sums  of  Squares  Technique  ties  with  the  most  B-robust  technique  as 
the  worst  performing  robust  alternative.  This  method  struggles  with  non-outlier  datasets  and  with 
moderate  outlier  density  conditions.  Little  improvement  is  observed  in  the  high  outlier  density 
datasets  as  the  technique  is  only  average  relative  to  the  other  estimators.  A  suggestion  for  future 
tests  involving  LTS  is  to  modify  the  random  subsample  size  to  increase  efficiency  and  sacrifice 
some  degree  of  breakdown. 

S-estimation 

■S-estimation  is  a  high  breakdown  method  that  expectedly  performs  better  as  the  outlier 
density  increases.  Its  weakest  showings  involve  datasets  with  no  outliers  and  those  with  10% 
outliers.  However,  for  datasets  with  high  outlier  densities,  including  the  cloud  datasets, 
^-estimation  is  a  solid  performer  (average  rank  =  3.5  for  those  eight  datasets). 

MM-estimation 

MM-estimation  is  a  two  stage  technique  that  inherits  and  maintains  high  breakdown  from 
its  initial  5-estimate  and  is  high  efficiency  due  to  its  M-estimation  final  estimate  convergence. 
Unfortunately,  MM-estimation  does  not  explicitly  have  bounded  influence.  This  lack  of  explicit 
bounded  influence  results  in  estimation  problems  against  some  high  leverage  outlier  situations 
involving  small  to  moderate  model  dimensions  and  high  outlier  density  (DS11  and  DS16).  When 
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20-25%  of  a  dataset  are  high  leverage  point  outliers,  MM-estimation  ranks  eighth  out  of  the  ten 
robust  techniques.  However,  MM-estimation  performs  well  in  general,  even  in  most  situations 
involving  high  leverage  outliers.  This  technique  has  high  efficiency,  performs  near  or  at  the  top 
against  interior  point  outliers,  and  performs  well  against  multiple  point  clouds  and  moderate 
density  exterior  point  outliers.  MM-estimation  is  one  of  the  two  overall  best  performing  robust 
techniques. 

GM  (Coakley  and  Hettmansperger) 

This  multiple  stage  estimator  starts  with  LTS  initially  and  performs  only  one  Newton 
iteration  towards  convergence  using  a  GM  objective  function.  Although  the  authors  show  this 
technique  has  all  three  desirable  properties,  it  only  performs  average  relative  to  the  other  robust 
methods.  Comparing  its  results  to  LTS  shows  that  the  GM  objective  improves  the  accuracy  of 
estimation  for  nearly  all  scenarios.  Unfortunately,  LTS  is  not  the  best  single  stage  robust 
technique,  so  in  some  cases  the  initial  estimate  requires  substantial  improvement.  Tests  on 
variations  of  this  method  using  fully  iterative  GM  convergence  show  that  the  one-step  method 
performs  better.  Overall,  this  one-step  technique  does  not  have  any  serious  weaknesses  as 
demonstrated  by  the  technique  yielding  the  second  smallest  overall  AMSEE. 

GM  (Marazzi) 

The  Marazzi  method  is  a  GM  method  using  most  B-robust  estimation  initially,  followed  by 
a  GM  objective  consisting  of  Krasker-Welsch  estimates  of  leverage,  and  the  Huber  ^-function. 
Initial  tests  with  other  GM  techniques  indicate  that  this  technique  performs  well  under  most 
conditions.  This  study  concludes  that,  relative  to  other  robust  techniques,  the  Marazzi  method  is 
an  above  average  performer.  It  performs  below  average  in  efficiency  and  in  treating  interior  point 
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outliers,  regardless  of  density.  It  performs  well  against  exterior  point  (high  leverage)  outliers, 
particularly  high  density  outlier  datasets.  This  method’s  main  drawback  is  that  it  tends  to 
downweight  too  many  observations,  including  non-outliers.  This  characteristic  is  likely  the  cause 
of  its  below  average  efficiency,  and  poor  performance  against  moderate  outlier  density  problems 
and  multiple  point  clouds. 

GM  (New  Proposal  -  1) 

This  technique  is  the  first  of  the  new  GM-estimation  proposals  that  performed  well  enough 
in  Chapter  4  to  be  considered  for  overall  robust  technique  performance  consideration.  This  method 
is  a  modification  of  the  Marazzi  technique  which  attempts  to  moderate  the  severe  downweighting 
by  scaling  the  Krasker-Welsch  weights.  GMNP1  performs  as  well  overall  as  the  Marazzi 
approach.  The  modification  achieves  the  intended  results  improving  accuracy  in  efficiency  and  in 
moderate  outlier  situations  (10%  outlier  density).  However,  performance  is  slightly  degraded  for 
high  outlier  density  problems. 

GM  (New  Proposal  -  2) 

The  purpose  of  the  second  GM-estimation  proposal  is  to  replace  the  initial  most  B-robust 
estimate  with  the  high  breakdown,  better  performing  ^-estimate.  The  intent  of  the  replacement  is  to 
improve  overall  estimation,  particularly  in  the  high  outlier  density  problems.  This  technique 
performs  especially  well  in  terms  of  efficiency  and  against  high  leverage  outliers  (average  rank  = 
1.86  for  seven  datasets)  not  including  the  multiple  point  clouds.  Poor  performance  is  evident, 
however,  in  high  density,  interior  point  outlier  datasets  (average  rank  =  9.7  for  three  datasets)  and 
the  multiple  point  cloud  datasets.  This  technique  shows  promising  results  with  some  areas 
indicating  a  need  for  technique  refinement. 
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GM  (New  Proposal  -  3) 

This  third  alternative  GM  proposal  (GMNP3)  further  refines  the  two  previous  alternatives 
by  restricting  the  convergence  algorithm  to  one  IRLS  iteration.  The  one-step  convergence 
technique  simplifies  the  estimation  process,  which  consists  of  an  initial  5-estimate  followed  by  a 
single  weighted  least  squares  iteration  using  a  GM  objective  function.  The  measures  of  leverage 
and  ^-function  are  unchanged  from  GMNP 1 .  This  alternative  is  comparable  to  MM-estimation  in 
overall  performance.  It  has  the  lowest  overall  AMSEE  of  5.2,  which  is  16%  lower  than  the  next 
best  robust  technique.  In  terms  of  overall  rank,  it  is  essentially  equal  to  MM-estimation.  GMNP3 
improves  on  GMNP2  by  taking  large  initial  steps  away  from  the  initial  5-estimate  in  the  correct 
direction  and  small  initial  steps  in  the  incorrect  direction  (towards  a  worse  estimate).  Large 
increases  in  estimation  accuracy  are  achieved  in  the  multiple  point  cloud  problem  (top  rank  for  all 
three  datasets),  and  the  high  density  interior  point  outlier  problems.  Slight  decreases  in  efficiency 
and  exterior  point  outlier  fit  are  observed.  In  general,  this  technique  has  no  serious  weaknesses. 

5.4  Experiment  2  -  Structured  Designs 

5.4.1  Experiment  Description 

The  second  experiment  is  a  natural  extension  of  the  first  experiment.  The  goal  is  to 
develop  a  balanced  and  comprehensive  set  of  scenarios  that  robust  techniques  may  encounter  in 
empirical  situations.  The  intent  of  this  sequential  design  process  is  to  increase  the  exposure  of  the 
previously  tested  robust  techniques  to  a  greater  number  of  outlier  scenarios.  More  specifically,  the 
purpose  of  the  second  experiment  is  to: 

•  Investigate  the  efficiency  performance  in  more  detail 
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•  Increase  the  level  of  difficulty  on  the  multiple  cloud  problems  by  ensuring  that  all  outliers  are 
located  in  the  same  direction 

•  Introduce  a  group  of  datasets  with  extremely  large  outliers.  The  magnitude  of  these  outliers  is 
designed  to  simulate  conditions  of  typing  or  coding  errors  involving  decimal  point  shifts 

•  Establish  an  outlier-location  /  leverage-content  factor  so  that  the  scenarios  contain  outlier 
locations  and  leverage  points  in  all  conceivable  combinations.  An  additional  goal  is  to  place  a 
mix  of  outliers  in  both  the  interior  X-space  points  and  the  exterior  X-space  (high  leverage) 
points  for  some  datasets 

Attempts  to  implement  these  four  initiatives  led  to  the  development  of  four  distinct 
sub-experiments  for  investigating:  1)  efficiency,  2)  the  multiple  point  cloud  situation,  3)  large 
magnitude  outliers,  and  4)  a  complete  mix  of  model  dimension,  outlier  location,  and  outlier 
density.  To  avoid  confusion  in  future  discussions  between  the  two  sequential  experiments  and  four 
sub-experiments  within  Experiment  2,  we  will  continue  to  refer  to  the  four  designs  of  Experiment  2 
as  sub-experiments  or  sub-designs. 

The  purpose  of  conducting  these  sub-experiments  is  not  necessarily  to  determine  the  most 
significant  factors  affecting  the  robust  techniques.  The  purpose  is  primarily  to  determine  which 
techniques  perform  the  best  overall  when  exposed  to  the  most  diverse  and  complete  set  of  outlier 
scenarios.  Thus,  factor  number  and  factor  level  consistency  are  not  primary  considerations.  By 
trying  to  keep  the  experiment  as  simple  and  efficient  as  possible,  only  those  levels  of  the  factors  of 
interest  that  have  shown  to  be  important  in  previous  studies  are  included. 

The  efficiency  sub-experiment  is  a  two-factor  mixed  level  design.  The  factors  are  the 
number  of  model  parameters  and  leverage  content.  Three  levels  are  used  for  the  numbers  of  model 
coefficients;  two,  six  and  ten.  The  leverage  factor  has  two  levels;  datasets  with  leverage  points  and 


those  without  leverage  points.  The  hypothesis  regarding  the  effect  of  leverage  points  on  efficiency 
is  that  those  techniques  without  bounded  influence  may  gain  more  information  by  the  addition  of 
“good”  high  leverage  points.  Obviously,  this  characteristic  can  lead  to  poor  estimation  of  the 
majority  of  the  data  if  the  high  leverage  points  are  not  in-line  with  the  bulk  of  the  data.  Another 
apriori  hypothesis  is  that  increasing  the  number  of  model  parameters  will  compound  the  difficulties 
of  low  efficiency  estimators  in  accurately  estimating  normal  error  datasets.  Table  5.6  below  shows 
the  experimental  treatment  combinations  for  the  efficiency  sub-design. 


Table  5.6.  Sub-Experiment  2.1  -  Efficiency  Test 


Number  of  Independent  Variables 

Leverage  Content 

2 

No  Leverage 

6 

No  Leverage 

10 

No  Leverage 

2 

20%  High  Leverage  Points 

6 

20%  High  Leverage  Points 

10 

20%  High  Leverage  Points 

Sub-design  2.2  involves  a  test  of  robust  technique  performance  against  datasets  containing 
multiple  point  clouds.  Multiple  point  clouds  are  clusters  of  two  or  more  observations  located  a 
significant  distance  away  in  the  X-space  from  the  majority  of  the  observations.  Experimental  runs 
for  this  sub-design  are  developed  similar  to  the  cloud  datasets  from  the  first  experiment  (DS8,  9, 
and  10).  Errors  for  the  cloud  point  outliers  in  the  first  experiment  had  random  sign,  meaning  the 
+/-  direction  for  the  outliers  is  randomly  chosen.  This  approach  resulted  in  the  majority  of  the 
replicates  having  outliers  of  mixed  sign.  This  type  of  outlier  configuration  caused  some  estimators, 
including  least  squares,  to  fit  between  the  positive  and  negative  signed  outliers,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  true  line. 
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To  more  aggressively  challenge  the  techniques  using  the  multiple  point  clouds,  the  outliers 
in  sub-design  2.2  all  have  a  positive  sign,  causing  estimators  that  do  not  effectively  downweight 
outlier  impact  to  develop  model  fits  detectably  different  from  the  true  regression  plane.  Table  5.7 
shows  the  approximate  (XI,  X2)  location  of  the  4-point  clouds  used  in  each  experimental  run.  The 
actual  points  are  no  more  than  5%  away  from  the  location  specified  in  the  table. 


Table  5.7.  Sub-Experiment  2.2  -  Multiple  Point  Cloud  Test 


Cloud  Description 

(XI,  X2)  General  Locations 

On  Cube  Diagonal 

(6,  -6) 

Off-Line  with  Cube  Points 

(6,  -3) 

On  Cube  Center  Axis 

(5,  0) 

A  situation  that  often  arises  in  practical  experience  is  the  case  of  outliers  caused  by  typing 
or  coding  errors.  Not  only  are  the  actual  values  incorrectly  entered,  but  many  times  the  decimal 
point  is  either  missing  when  needed  or  shifted  to  an  improper  location.  The  result  of  such  an  error 
is  a  point  that  is  an  order  of  magnitude  away  from  the  rest  of  the  data.  The  purpose  of  this 
sub-design  is  to  determine  performance  degradations  of  estimators  when  large  error  values  are 
present.  Improper  coding  of  response  values  is  one  cause  of  these  large  error  values.  Three 
dataset  configurations  are  used  to  test  the  large  error  performance.  The  three  configurations 
include  a  mix  of  number  of  model  parameters,  outlier  density,  outlier  location,  and  high  leverage 
point  presence.  These  combinations,  along  with  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  are  detailed  in  Table 


5.8. 
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Table  5.8.  Sub-Experiment  2.3  -  Large  Error  Outlier  Test 


Dataset  Description 

Outlier  Magnitude 

2  Variable,  20%  Interior  Outliers,  20%  Leverage  Points 

10,  20,  30 

6  Variable,  20%  Exterior  Outliers,  20%  Leverage  Points 

10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80 

10  Variable,  10%  Interior  Outliers,  No  Leverage  Points 

20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90 

The  most  extensive  component  of  the  robust  technique  simulation  study  is  sub-experiment 
2.4,  designed  to  study  the  breakdown  and  bounded  influence  capabilities  of  these  robust  methods. 
Previous  simulations  have  shown  that  three  factors  significantly  affect  technique  performance; 
outlier  location/leverage  content,  number  of  model  parameters  and  outlier  density.  The  location  of 
the  outliers  and  presence  of  leverage  points  combine  to  form  a  single  factor  in  the  arrangements 
shown  in  the  first  column  of  Table  5.9. 


Table  5.9.  Sub-Experiment  2.4  -  Outlier  Location/Density  and  Model  Dimension 


Outlier  Location  /  Leverage  Content 

Number  of  Parameters 

Outlier  Density 

Interior  /  No  Leverage 

2 

10% 

Interior  /  Leverage 

6 

20% 

Exterior  /  Leverage 

10 

Interior  &  Exterior  /  Leverage 

The  two,  six  and  ten  variable  levels  should  be  considered  more  of  a  categorical  factor  than 
a  quantitative  factor.  The  two  variable  level  represents  a  small  regression  model,  the  six  variable 
level  is  representative  of  moderate  sized  regression  models  and  the  ten  variable  level  represents 
large  regression  models.  The  third  factor,  outlier  density  is  designed  for  two  levels,  10%  outliers 
and  20%  outliers.  The  10%  level  is  a  typical  number  of  outliers  for  many  empirical  datasets  (see 
Hampel,  et.  al.  1986).  The  20%  outlier  density  level  represents  a  large  number  of  discrepant 
observations  and  is  used  primarily  to  challenge  the  breakdown  capabilities  of  robust  estimators. 
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These  three  factors  at  four,  three,  and  two  levels  respectively  result  in  a  24-run  experiment.  All 
runs  in  each  of  the  three  component  experiments  are  replicated  50  times  so  that  an  average  mean 
square  of  estimation  (AMSEE)  statistic  is  calculated  for  each  technique.  The  resulting  AMSEE 
values  are  compared  across  techniques  for  each  treatment  combination.  The  24  runs  included  in 
this  sub-design  are  described  in  Table  5.10.  The  code  for  this  simulation  is  provided  in 


Appendix  D. 
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Table  5.10.  Experiment  Runs  for  Outlier  Location  /  Density  and  Leverage  Presence  Test 


DS 

Leverage 
#  /  % 

Leverage 

Distance 

Outliers 
#  /  % 

Outlier 
Location  in 
X-Space 

Outlier  Magnitude 

1 

2/16 

0/0 

N/A 

2/12 

Interior 

6,  8 

2 

6/40 

0/0 

N/A 

4/10 

Interior 

6,  8,  10,  12 

3 

10/80 

0/0 

N/A 

8/10 

Interior 

(10,  12,  14,  16)  *  2 

D 

2/16 

0/0 

N/A 

3/19 

Interior 

6,  8,  10 

6/40 

0/0 

N/A 

8/20 

Interior 

(6,  8,  10,  12)  *  2 

6 

10/80 

0/0 

N/A 

16/20 

Interior 

(10,  12,  14,  16)  *  4 

Mi 

2/16 

4/25 

4,  5,  6,  7 

2/12 

Interior 

6,8 

8 

6/40 

8/20 

7,  9,11,  13 

4/10 

Interior 

6,  8,  10,  12 

9 

10/80 

16/20 

10,  12,  14,  16 

8/10 

Interior 

(10,  12,  14,  16)  *  2 

10 

2/16 

4/25 

4,  5,  6,  7 

3/19 

Interior 

6,  8,  10 

11 

6/40 

8/20 

7,  9,  11,  13 

8/20 

Interior 

(6,  8,  10,  12)  *  2 

12 

10/80 

16/20 

10,  12,  14,  16 

16/20 

Interior 

(10,  12,  14,  16)  *  4 

13 

2/16 

4/25 

4,  5,6,7 

2/12 

Exterior 

6,8 

14 

6/40 

8/20 

7,  9,  11,  13 

4/10 

Exterior 

6,  8,  10,  12 

15 

10/80 

16/20 

10,  12,  14,  16 

8/10 

Exterior 

(10,  12,  14,  16)  *  2 

16 

2/16 

4/25 

4,  5,  6,  7 

3/19 

Exterior 

6,  8,  10 

17 

6/40 

8/20 

7,9,11,13 

8/20 

Exterior 

(6,  8,  10,  12)  *  2 

18 

10/80 

16/20 

10,  12,  14,  16 

16/20 

Exterior 

(10,  12,  14,  16)  *  4 

19 

2/16 

4/25 

4,  5,  6,  7 

2/12 

Int  &  Ext 

6,  8 

20 

6/40 

8/20 

7,  9,  11,  13 

4/10 

Int  &  Ext 

6,  8,  10,  12 

21 

10/80 

16/20 

10,  12,  14,  16 

8/10 

Int  &  Ext 

(10,  12,  14,  16)  *  2 

22 

2/16 

4/25 

4,  5,  6,  7 

3/19 

Int  &  Ext 

6,  8,  10 

23 

6/40 

8/20 

7,  9, 11,  13 

8/20 

Int  &  Ext 

(6,  8,  10,  12)  *  2 

24 

10/80 

16/20 

10,  12,  14,  16 

16/20 

Int  &  Ext 

(10,  12,  14,  16)  *  4 
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This  table  details  the  leverage  magnitudes,  as  well  as  the  error  magnitudes  prescribed  for 
each  configuration.  Leverage  and  error  magnitudes  are  determined  by  the  robust  technique 
performances  on  previous  outlier  location  and  magnitude  sensitivity  studies.  Technique 
performance  tends  to  level  off  beyond  a  certain  error  value  and  increases  in  performance  beyond 
that  magnitude  are  not  observed.  Error  magnitudes  are  adjusted  slightly  for  models  of  different 
dimension.  The  resulting  magnitudes  produce  datasets  that  fully  challenge  the  robust  techniques. 

5.4.2  Introduction  of  New  GM-Estimation  Techniques 

The  results  of  the  first  experiment  indicate  that  perhaps  some  improvements  can  be  made 
in  the  best  techniques  to  strengthen  their  weak  areas  and  hopefully  not  degrade  their  strengths.  For 
MM-estimation,  one  suggestion  is  to  add  a  measure  of  leverage  which  may  enhance  its  estimation 
accuracy  against  high  leverage  outliers.  For  GMNP3,  there  may  be  a  modification  that  will 
improve  its  estimation  against  interior  point  outliers.  These  desires  led  to  the  development  of  two 
new  GM-estimators,  GMNP4  and  GMNP5. 

GMNP4  is  a  proposed  enhancement  of  MM-estimation,  which  starts  with  an  initial 
MM-estimate  and  performs  one  weighted  least  squares  step  using  a  GM  objective  function  with 
Krasker-Welsch  measures  of  leverage  and  the  Huber  ^-function.  Unfortunately,  this  estimator 
moved  more  in  the  wrong  direction  than  it  moved  in  an  improved  direction.  Overall, 
MM-estimation  performed  better,  so  the  alternative  GMNP4  was  not  included  in  future  tests. 

GMNP5  is  a  slight  modification  of  GMNP3,  using  the  knowledge  of  the  components  of 
MM-estimators.  In  MM-estimation,  both  the  ^-function  of  the  initial  estimate  and  the  ^-function 
of  the  final  Af-estimate  use  the  hard  redescending  Tukey  biweight  formula.  The  suggestion  is  to 
change  the  ^-function  in  the  GM  objective  of  GMNP3  to  Tukey’s  biweight  and  observe  the  results. 
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Comparisons  of  the  Huber  versus  Tukey  ^-function  have  been  performed  previously  on  fully 
iterated  GM-estimators.  The  results  of  these  comparisons  indicate  that,  in  some  instances,  the  fully 
iterated  hard  redescending  function  results  in  final  estimates  distinctly  different  from  the  true  model 
parameters.  However,  using  only  one  iteration  may  avoid  these  potential  problems.  The  initial  test 
results  using  GMNP5  are  encouraging  so  it  is  included  in  the  following  experiment.  The 
alternative  GMNP1  was  dropped  from  consideration  due  to  its  lackluster  performance  in  the  first 
experiment. 

5.4.3  Experiment  2  Implementation 

The  entire  second  experiment  contains  36  dataset  configurations  among  the  four 
sub-experiments.  Run  times  for  each  configuration  are  largely  a  function  of  the  number  of 
parameters  and  sample  size.  One  replicate  of  a  design  point  requires  eleven  model  estimations. 
For  the  large  problems  (10  variables  and  80  sample  observations),  a  replicate  requires  nearly  a 
minute  of  processing  time  on  an  486-DX2  66  PC.  Thus,  a  full  run  for  these  large  problems  can 
take  nearly  an  hour  for  eleven  estimations  of  all  fifty  replicates.  The  small  problems  take  only  five 
seconds  per  replicate  and  about  four  minutes  per  run.  The  slow  run  times  of  large  problems  is  due 
to  the  poor  convergence  rates  of  the  high  breakdown  estimators.  Random  subsample 
approximations  are  used  for  the  two  high  breakdown  methods,  LTS  and  .Y-estimation.  To  reduce 
the  within  replicate  estimation  variability,  estimates  of  those  methods  used  as  single  stage 
techniques  and  initial  estimates  in  multiple  stage  methods  are  made  only  once  per  replicate.  This 
approach,  applied  to  the  high  breakdown  methods,  also  considerably  reduces  overall  run  time. 
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5.4.4  Experiment  2  General  Performance  Comments 

Comments  regarding  overall  robust  technique  performance  on  types  of  datasets  are 
provided  in  this  section.  Also  discussed  are  the  sub-experiment  general  findings  and  the  overall 
Experiment  2  performance  results.  Individual  technique  performance  is  discussed  separately  in  the 
following  section.  Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  method  will  be  discussed  relative  to  each 
sub-design.  The  specific  results  are  provided  in  Table  5.11. 

5.4.4. 1  Efficiency  Test 

•  Increasing  the  number  of  parameters  decreases  the  AMSEE  (increases  the  accuracy  of 
estimation)  for  all  techniques,  including  least  squares 

•  Adding  good  leverage  points  increases  the  accuracy  of  estimation  for  all  techniques,  although 
some  increase  more  than  others.  In  general,  the  GM-estimation  methods  do  not  improve  as 
much  when  good  leverage  points  are  added 

•  Overall,  three  techniques  have  superior  efficiency  (M-estimation,  MM-estimation,  and 
GMNP2),  five  techniques  have  high  efficiency  (most  B-robust,  GMCH,  GMMZ,  GMNP3,  and 
GMNP5),  and  two  methods  have  low  efficiency  (LTS  and  ^-estimation).  The  associated 
AMSIR  values  for  superior,  high  and  low  efficiency  techniques  are  about  1.3,  2.0  and  5.0. 
The  superior  techniques  have  AMSEE  values  about  30%  higher  than  least  squares,  the  high 
efficiency  techniques  are  twice  as  high  as  least  squares  and  the  low  efficiency  techniques  are 
five  times  less  accurate  than  least  squares. 
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Table  5.11.  Experiment  2  -  Efficiency,  Point  Cloud,  and  Large  Magnitude  Outlier  Tests 
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5.4.4.2  Multiple  Point  Cloud 

Recall  that  modifications  to  the  first  experiment  are  made  to  challenge  the  techniques  more 
aggressively.  The  errors  are  all  pointed  in  the  same  direction  and  the  magnitude  of  the  outliers  in 
the  cloud  is  increased.  The  changes  increases  the  AMSEE  of  least  squares  and  of  the  robust 
methods  which  have  a  difficult  time  with  this  type  of  problem.  Further  examination  of  the  two 
experiments  reveals  that  non-bounded  influence  techniques  such  as  MM-estimation,  which  does  not 
benefit  from  explicit  leverage  measures,  estimates  much  better  due  to  the  increased  magnitude  of 
the  outliers.  This  technique  is  now  able  to  more  easily  identify  the  outliers.  Other  techniques  such 
as  GMNP3  and  GMNP5,  which  do  have  bounded  influence,  benefit  less  by  the  larger  outlier 
magnitudes. 

•  The  two  high  efficiency  techniques  (Af-estimation  and  most  B-robust)  estimate  worse  than  least 
squares.  The  fully  iterated  GM  techniques  (GMMZ  and  GMNP2)  also  do  not  estimate  well, 
although  they  do  improve  over  least  squares 

•  Three  techniques  do  a  good  job  of  estimating  under  these  conditions;  MM-estimation,  GMNP3 
and  GMNP5 

5.4.4.3  High  Magnitude  Outliers 

Three  scenarios  are  selected  that  represent  a  mix  of  problem  sizes,  outlier  locations,  outlier 
density,  and  leverage  presence.  The  errors  for  the  outliers  are  assigned  large  magnitudes  ranging 
from  10  to  90.  These  large  values  greatly  impact  the  least  squares  fit  as  evidenced  by  its  AMSEE 
values  of  7.6,  84.9  and  48.8. 

•  In  terms  of  robust  technique  performance,  nearly  all  of  the  methods  estimate  well.  Only  two 
techniques  have  a  problem  with  the  high  leverage  outlier,  high  outlier  density  problem. 
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M-estimation  and  most  B-robust  estimation  have  AMSEE  values  less  than  half  that  of  least 
squares,  but  still  unreasonable  (38.7  and  25.0). 

•  Two  techniques,  MM-estimation  and  GMNP5,  perform  consistently  better  than  the  other 
robust  techniques. 

5.4.4.4  Outlier  Location  /  Density 

This  three-factor,  24-run  design  generates  some  diverse  robust  technique  performance 

results.  The  results  in  terms  of  AMSEE,  robust  technique  ranking,  percent  over  minimum 

AMSEE,  and  AMSIR  values  are  presented  in  Table  5.12. 

•  As  has  occurred  in  all  previous  designs,  no  robust  technique  ranked  first  for  all  design  runs. 
The  best  performing  technique  has  an  average  rank  of  3.0 

•  All  of  the  robust  techniques  significantly  improve  accuracy  of  model  estimation  over  least 
squares.  Even  LTS,  which  has  an  average  rank  of  9.3  out  of  10  overall  for  the  24  datasets, 
has  an  AMSEE  sum  of  12.8,  which  is  just  29%  of  the  AMSEE  sum  for  least  squares  (43.9) 

•  Several  of  the  general  comments  made  in  the  first  experiment  are  also  true  in  this  case. 
M-estimation  and  most  B-robust  estimation  perform  poorly  on  datasets  with  high  leverage 
outliers.  Also,  the  multiple  stage  techniques  perform  better  than  the  single  stage  methods 
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Table  5.12.  Experiment  2.4  -  Outlier  Location  /  Density  Performance  Results 


Description 


2V,  12%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Int,  No  Lev 


10V,  10%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Int,  No  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


2V,  12%,  Int.,  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Int,  Lev 


10V,  10%,  Int.,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Int.,  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Int,  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 


10  V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Ext,  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Ext,  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Ext,  Lev 


2V,  12%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


10V,  10%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


Sum 


Description 


2V,  12%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Int,  No  Lev 


10V,  10%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Int,  No  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


2V,  12%,  Int.,  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Int,  Lev 


10V,  10%,  Int  ,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Int.,  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Int,  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Int.,  Lev 


2  V,  12%,  Ext,  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 


10  V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Ext,  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Ext,  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Ext,  Lev 


2V,  12%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


10V,  10%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


Sum  of  Ranks 


Std  Dev  of  Ranks 


AMSEE 


MB-R  LTS 


0.87 

0.05 

0.08 

1.15 

0.60 

0.54 

1.50 

078 

0.84 

2.48 

0.48 

0.75 

2.03 

1.29 

0.95 

2.74 

3.14 

2.96 

4.81 

6.05 

5.14 

0.83 

0.23 

0.32 

0.98 

0.53 

0.46 

1.29 

0.13 

0.22 

1.78 

1.33 

0.96 

1.93 

1.39 

1.07 

2.73 

1.11 

1.02 

44.36 

18.95 

18.39 

S 


0.42 


0.49 


0.42 


0.37 


0.46 


0.34 


0.20 


0.29 


0.22 


0.15 


0.21 


0.14 


0.42 


0.44 


0.32 


0.49 


0.89 


0.52 


0.28 


0.44 


0.27 


0.27 


0.39 


0.23 


8.67 


Robust  Technique  Ranking 
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Table  5.12.  cont. 


Percent  Over  Minimum  AMSEE 


Description 


2V,  12%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Int,  No  Lev 


10V,  10%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Int,  No  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


2V,  12%,  Int.,  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Int,  Lev 


10V,  10%,  Int.,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Int.,  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Int,  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Int.,  Lev 


2V,  12%,  Ext,  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 


10  V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Ext,  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Ext,  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Ext,  Lev 


2V,  12%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


10V,  10%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


Description 


570%  386%  161% 


440%  I  314%  I  145% 


649%  584%  208% 


5571%  5845%  5717%  2772%  784% 


2V,  12%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Int,  No  Lev 


10V,  10%,  Int  ,  No  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Int,  No  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Int.,  No  Lev 


2V,  12%,  Int.,  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Int,  Lev 


10V,  10%,  Int.,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Int.,  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Int,  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Int.,  Lev 


2V,  12%,  Ext,  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 


10V,  10%,  Ext,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Ext,  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Ext,  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Ext,  Lev 


2V,  12%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


6V,  10%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


10  V,  10%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


2V,  19%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


6V,  20%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 


10V,  20%,  Int/Ext,  Lev 
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5.4.5  Experiment  2  Individual  Technique  Performance 

Summaries  of  technique  performance  are  provided  for  each  of  the  robust  techniques  tested. 
Strengths  and  weakness  are  discussed  for  the  techniques’  performance  on  the  four 
sub-experiments.  An  effort  is  made  to  focus  on  additional  information  gained  in  this  experiment 
over  the  first  experiment.  If  differences  in  behavior  occur,  they  will  also  be  mentioned. 

M-estimation 

M-estimation  is  one  of  the  three  top  performing  techniques  in  terms  of  efficiency.  The 
tuning  constant  used  has  the  most  impact  on  this  behavior.  The  tuning  constant  value  used  (4.685) 
represents  95%  efficiency  relative  to  least  squares  at  the  normal  error  model. 

M-estimation  is  also  the  preferred  robust  technique  if  the  user  is  confident  that  the  location 
of  the  outliers  is  in  the  interior  X-space  region.  For  the  first  12  runs,  which  are  all  interior  point 
outlier  datasets,  M-estimation  has  an  average  rank  of  1.3.  Unfortunately,  if  the  user  is  wrong  and 
outliers  are  located  in  leverage  points,  M-estimation  is  the  worst  of  the  robust  techniques  tested. 
This  behavior  also  holds  for  the  multiple  point  cloud  datasets  and  the  large  magnitude  outlier 
datasets.  The  AMSEE  for  two  of  the  three  cloud  scenarios  is  significantly  worse  than  least  squares 
estimation.  In  the  large  outlier  sub-experiment  (2.3),  the  performance  on  the  interior  point  outlier 
datasets  is  impressive,  but  is  miserable  on  the  exterior  point  outlier  problem. 

Most  B-robust  estimation 

The  weaknesses  of  this  technique  relative  to  other  robust  techniques  outnumber  its 
strengths.  This  method  has  reasonable  efficiency,  especially  if  good  leverage  points  are  present.  It 
also  does  a  fairly  good  job  of  fitting  models  with  interior  point  outliers,  although  it  does  not  rank  in 
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the  top  half  of  the  robust  techniques.  Most  B-robust  estimation  has  trouble  with  exterior  point 
outliers,  particularly  a  large  percentage  of  exterior  point  outliers.  As  a  result,  this  technique  does 
not  properly  estimate  the  cloud  datasets  and  the  exterior  point  large  magnitude  outlier  dataset. 

LTS 

LTS  is  not  an  efficient  technique  relative  to  least  squares  when  the  subsample  sizes  are  set 
for  maximum  breakdown  performance.  The  subsample  size  for  this  and  all  preceding  experiments 
is  set  so  that  LTS  is  a  maximum  or  50%  breakdown  estimator.  This  configuration  results  in 
AMSEE  rankings  of  last  on  all  six  efficiency  tests.  Increases  in  efficiency  can  be  obtained  by 
sacrificing  breakdown.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  although  this  technique  is  unquestionably  the 
worst  performing  of  the  robust  methods  tested,  it  consistently  and  significantly  improves  on  least 
squares  estimation. 

S-estimation 

^-estimation  is  better  than  LTS  in  efficiency,  but  significantly  worse  than  the  other  robust 
methods.  No  significant  performance  differences  occur  as  outliers  are  moved  from  the  interior 
X-space  to  the  exterior  X-space.  5-estimation  is  the  only  technique  whose  performance  rank 
(relative  to  other  techniques)  is  impacted  by  the  size  of  the  problem.  Performance  decreases  with 
increasing  number  of  model  parameters.  The  average  rank  for  all  two-variable  problems  is  4.75,  it 
is  7.00  for  six-variable  problems  and  7.50  for  10-variable  problems. 

MM-estimation 

MM-estimation  performance  in  Experiment  2  is  similar  to  its  performance  in  the  first 
experiment,  which  is  outstanding.  MM-estimation  is  one  of  the  top  two  robust  estimation  methods 
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tested.  Very  little  additional  information  is  gained  in  this  second  experiment.  To  reiterate  the 
experiment  one  summary,  MM-estimation  is  highly  efficient,  and  works  well  against  most  types  of 
outlier  configurations.  Its  one  softspot  is  datasets  with  a  exterior  point  outliers.  MM-estimation 
has  more  trouble  with  a  large  percentage  (20%)  of  exterior  point  outliers.  However, 
MM-estimation  has  the  ability  to  accurately  downweight  high  leverage  outliers  with  large  errors. 
This  observation  was  noted  in  a  previous  section  in  the  discussion  on  increasing  the  outlier 
magnitude  of  the  multiple  point  cloud  datasets.  MM-estimation  provides  the  second  best  fit  to  the 
large  magnitude  outlier  dataset  with  exterior  point  outliers.  This  result  indicates  that 
MM-estimation’s  limited  weakness  is  with  moderate  sized  outliers  (errors  of  6-10  standard 
deviations)  in  high  leverage  points. 

GM-estimation  (New  Proposal  -  2) 

This  technique  features  an  5-estimate  initial  with  a  fully  iterated  GM  objective  using  a 
Huber  ^-function.  This  technique’s  combination  of  GM  components  results  in  a  highly  efficient 
estimator,  as  good  as  any  robust  technique  tested.  However,  for  the  multiple  point  cloud  datasets, 
the  full  GM  iterations  move  the  parameter  estimates  away  from  a  descent  initial  estimate  and 
towards  a  poor  final  estimate. 

GM-estimation  (New  Proposal  -  3) 

This  technique’s  performance  is  solid  throughout.  Although  it  is  not  one  of  the  top  two 
overall  methods,  it  places  a  definite  third.  The  description  used  in  the  first  experiment  results  that 
it  has  no  serious  weaknesses  can  be  restated  here.  It  performs  well  in  terms  of  efficiency, 
identifying  and  downweighting  outlying  clouds  and  high  magnitude  outliers,  and  is  a  good  overall 
technique  for  fitting  models  to  data  with  various  outlier  locations  and  densities. 
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GM-estimation  (New  Proposal  -  5) 

This  technique  is  the  multiple  stage  ^'-estimate  initial  approach  followed  by  a  one-step 
weighted  least  squares  iteration  of  a  GM  objective  with  Tukey  biweight  ^-function.  The 
promising  results  in  initial  tests  proved  to  be  true  indicators  of  its  overall  performance. 

This  method  is  one  of  the  top  two  overall  best  performing  robust  methods.  The  only  area 
this  technique  finished  out  of  the  top  was  the  efficiency  test.  Regarding  efficiency,  GMNP5  falls  in 
the  second  tier  of  robust  methods.  Its  efficiency  is  significantly  better  than  the  high  breakdown 
methods  and  comparable  to  most  of  the  other  GM  techniques.  In  all  three  of  the  other 
sub-experiment  areas,  this  method  excels.  It  is  one  of  the  top  techniques  in  detecting  multiple  point 
clouds  and  large  magnitude  outliers.  GMNP5  is  the  overall  best  technique  in  estimating  different 
outlier  location  /  density  and  model  dimension  configurations. 

GMNP5  was  developed  to  improve  on  the  performance  of  GMNP3  regarding  interior  point 
outliers.  As  a  result,  direct  comparisons  are  made  with  GMNP3.  The  AMSEE  numbers  show  that 
GMNP5  improves  on  or  equals  the  performance  of  GMNP3  in  every  run.  Improvements  are 
concentrated  on  the  interior  point  outliers  without  leverage  points  (DS1-DS8),  and  on  the  high 
outlier  density,  high  leverage  outlier  datasets  (DS 16-18,  DS22-24). 

On  the  outlier  location  /  density  experiment,  GMNP5  has  the  lowest  AMSEE,  second 
lowest  overall  rank,  smallest  rank  standard  deviation  of  the  top  techniques,  smallest  percent  over 
minimum  AMSEE,  and  the  smallest  overall  AMSIR.  It  has  an  average  rank  of  3.2,  and  only  three 
occurrences  of  a  rank  higher  than  four.  No  outlier  location  /  density  configurations  identify  a 


weakness  in  this  method. 
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5.5  Checking  the  Adequacy  of  the  Number  of  Replicates 

The  variability  of  the  AMSEE  values  calculated  for  each  design  run  is  a  function  of  the 
type  of  robust  technique  and  the  type  of  data  being  modeled.  The  most  important  information 
extracted  from  the  experimental  runs  is  the  relative  performance  of  the  robust  techniques. 
Understanding  the  variability  of  the  AMSEE  statistic  is  important,  but  so  is  determining  whether 
the  relative  ranking  of  techniques  will  change  by  re-running  the  experiment.  The  variability  of  the 
AMSEE  will  be  studied  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  important  to  know  which  techniques  have  low 
estimates  of  AMSEE  but  a  high  standard  error.  These  estimators  should  be  viewed  with  caution 
because  of  the  potential  for  occasional  poor  estimation.  The  other  purpose  in  studying  the  AMSEE 
variability  is  to  obtain  a  level  of  confidence  in  repeating  the  results  if  the  experiment  is  run  with 
different  random  number  seeds. 

To  determine  the  level  of  confidence  in  the  relative  rank,  three  diagnostics  of  potential  for 
change  are  obtained.  The  first  metric  consists  of  a  correlation  matrix  for  the  robust  techniques 
using  a  fifty  replicate  run.  Also,  two  scenarios  are  repeated  using  a  50-replicate  run  and  a 
250-replicate  run.  The  relative  ranks  for  each  scenario  are  compared.  The  third  test  consists  of 
comparing  two  16-run  experiments  in  terms  of  the  technique  relative  ranks  for  each  run.  Fifty 
replicates  per  run  are  used  in  this  third  test. 

The  correlation  matrix  is  developed  from  several  runs  in  experiment  two  and  a 
representative  one  (DS2)  is  shown  in  Table  5.13.  Many  of  the  correlations  are  greater  than  0.7, 
indicating  a  high  level  of  correlation  among  techniques.  The  correlations  of  greatest  importance 
are  those  between  the  top  performing  techniques,  MM-estimation,  GMNP3,  and  GMNP5.  Those 
correlations  (shaded)  are  all  above  0.8. 
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Table  5.13.  Correlation  Matrix  for  an  Experimental  Run  (Experiment  2,  DS2) 


M 

Most  B- 
robust 

LTS 

s 

MM 

GMCH 

GMMZ 

GMNP2 

GMNP3 

GMNP5 

M 

1.00 

Most  B- 
robust 

0.73 

1.00 

LTS 

0.29 

0.39 

1.00 

S 

0.68 

0.60 

0.52 

1.00 

MM 

0.99 

0.77 

0.32 

0.70 

1.00 

GMCH 

0.74 

0.81 

0.71 

0.67 

0.78 

1.00 

GMMZ 

0.76 

1.00 

0.37 

0.61 

0.79 

0.82 

1.00 

GMNP2 

0.74 

0.84 

0.27 

0.41 

0.78 

0.80 

0.86 

1.00 

GMNP3 

0.84 

0.86 

0.36 

0.60 

1  0.86  |j 

0.89 

0.89 

0.95 

1.00 

GMNP5 

0.95 

0.70 

0.37 

0.82 

0.95 

0.76 

0.73 

0.64 

1.00 

To  determine  the  impact  that  increasing  the  number  of  replicates  has  on  relative  rank,  a 
pilot  test  is  performed.  Two  datasets  from  Experiment  2  are  compared  separately  using  different 
replicate  sizes.  One  run  is  performed  using  50  replicates  and  the  other  using  250  replicates.  The 
AMSEE  ranks  of  the  robust  techniques  are  compared  and  studied  for  order  switches.  Table  5.14 
displays  the  changes  in  ranks  between  replicate  sizes. 


Table  5.14.  Relative  Ranks  of  Robust  Techniques  Using  Different  Replication  Sizes 


DS4 

#  of  reps 

M 

RB  Most 

LTS 

S 

MM 

GMCH 

GMMZ 

GMNP1 

GMNP2 

GMNP3 

50 

i 

8 

10 

3 

2 

6 

5 

9 

7 

250 

i 

8 

9 

3 

2 

4 

6 

7 

10 

5 

DS17 

50 

10 

9 

8 

5 

7 

4 

1 

6 

3 

2 

250 

10 

9 

8 

a 

7 

5 

1 

6 

3 

2 
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The  first  run  (DS4)  shows  two  switches,  one  between  ranks  5  and  7,  and  the  other  between 
9  and  10.  The  second  run  shows  only  one  switch.  Only  positions  4  and  5  are  switched.  The 
position  changes  that  do  occur  are  minor  movements  and  take  place  among  the  lower  ranking 
techniques  which  is  of  lessor  consequence. 

The  final  relative  rank  test  consists  of  a  complete  experiment  repeatability  study. 
Experiment  1  was  repeated  after  the  decision  to  include  GMNP3,  so  comparisons  can  be  made  on 
the  original  nine  robust  techniques.  Table  5.15  shows  the  change  in  the  relative  ranks  for  each  of 
the  16  runs.  The  rank  differences  are  totaled  to  determine  the  overall  impact  of  the  repeated 
experiment  on  the  rank  sum  measure. 

The  two  most  competitive  techniques  in  this  experiment,  MM-estimation  and  GMNP2, 
have  rank  sum  values  that  change  by  3  and  1  respectively.  Most  of  the  cells  have  zeros  in  them 
indicating  no  change.  The  largest  cell  change  is  a  4  position  switch  which  occurs  only  once.  All  of 
the  other  ranks  change  by  2  or  fewer  positions.  By  observing  the  AMSEE  values  in  Table  5.15, 
there  are  several  instances  where  differences  in  rank  are  decided  by  the  third  digit  to  the  right  of  the 
decimal.  Knowing  that  the  standard  deviation  can  be  fairly  high  for  the  AMSEE  values,  this  test 
result  confirms  that  high  correlations  can  have  a  positive  impact  in  maintaining  relative  rank.  A 
high  level  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  relative  ranks  is  gained  as  result  of  this  four-phase 


study. 


Table  5.15.  Experiment  Repeatability  Study  -  Differences  in  Run  Ranks 


Run 

M 

Most  B 

LTS 

s 

MM 

GMCH 

GMMZ 

GMNP1 

GMNP2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

-1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

-2 

-2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

-1 

0 

1 

0 

-1 

1 

0 

0 

7 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

-1 

-2 

-1 

-1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

1 

-1 

-1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

1 

0 

-i 

0 

1 

12 

-1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

-1 

16 

-1 

1 

-1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

-1 

-3 

-8 

0 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

5.6  Conclusions 

The  two  experiments  performed  on  the  robust  regression  methods  considered  in  this  study 
indicate  that  some  robust  methods  do  perform  well  across  a  variety  of  outlier  and  nonoutlier 
scenarios.  The  results  also  show  that  some  robust  methods  are  very  specialized  in  the  ability  to 
perform  well,  while  other  methods  (though  significantly  improve  over  least  squares)  perform 
consistently  worse  than  the  other  robust  methods. 


The  top  two  performing  robust  techniques  consist  of  one  that  has  been  previously 
published  (MM-estimation),  and  one  that  is  introduced  in  this  paper  (GMNP5).  The  performance 
of  both  methods  is  impressive.  Either  method  could  be  used  with  confidence  on  nearly  any  outlier 
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or  nonoutlier  dataset  configuration.  If  no  outliers  are  present,  MM-estimation  is  slightly  preferred 
over  GMNP5.  However,  in  cases  of  high  leverage  outliers  in  small  to  moderate  dimension  models, 
the  proposed  GMNP5  technique  is  clearly  superior  to  MM-estimation. 


Chapter  6 

A  Robust,  Robust  Regression  Technique 


6.1  Introduction 

The  processes  of  exploratory  data  analysis  and  regression  outlier  detection  are  used  to  gain 
an  improved  understanding  and  characterization  of  data  prior  to  model  building.  Among  the  many 
applications  of  these  tools  is  their  use  as  essential  stepping  stones  in  the  model  building  process 
using  regression  analysis.  Unfortunately,  not  everyone  who  uses  regression  analysis  is  properly 
trained  or  takes  the  time  necessary  to  characterize  data  prior  to  fitting  regression  models.  The 
increasing  awareness  of  regression  as  a  valuable  tool  and  the  dangerous  combination  of  computer 
stored  data  and  automated  regression  software  have  transformed  regression  modeling  from  the  true 
science  that  it  is,  into  a  simple  recipe  of  collect  the  data,  fit  the  model,  and  use  the  equation. 

The  one  estimation  technique  used  overwhelmingly  in  regression  analysis  is  least  squares. 
The  method  of  least  squares  is  the  uniform  minimum  variance  unbiased  estimator  assuming  the 
errors  are  normally  distributed.  Unfortunately,  outliers  are  very  common  in  data.  Outliers  can 
arise  from  simple  computational  or  coding  mistakes,  by  adding  observations  from  a  different 
population,  or  including  odd  response  values  due  to  machine  failures  or  transient  effects.  Outliers 
can  be  present  in  a  wide  variety  of  densities,  locations,  magnitudes  and  groupings.  Only  one 
outlying  observation  can  ruin  least  squares  estimation,  meaning  that  the  parameter  estimates  do  not 
provide  useful  information  for  the  majority  of  the  data. 
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Robust  regression  techniques  have  been  developed  to  improve  on  least  squares  estimation 
and  provide  a  compromise  between  fully  including  the  outlier  and  throwing  it  away.  The  primary 
purpose  of  robust  regression  techniques  is  to  fit  models  to  the  majority  of  the  data.  This  general 
definition  implies  that  these  techniques  should  perform  well  on  both  messy  data  (with  outliers),  and 
on  clean  data  (without  outliers). 

Not  all  robust  techniques  have  the  same  effectiveness  against  both  clean  and  messy  data. 
Messy  data  can  contain  many  different  outlier  configurations.  Outlier  configurations  worthy  of 
distinction  are:  a)  outliers  in  the  interior  regressor  or  X-space  versus  outliers  in  the  exterior  or  high 
leverage  X-space,  b)  a  small  percentage  of  outliers  versus  a  large  percentage  of  outliers, 
c)  outliers  of  moderate  error  magnitude  versus  large  magnitude,  and  d)  outliers  dispersed  as  groups 
or  clouds  versus  individual  outliers.  Robust  techniques  are  evaluated  and  compared  against  each 
other  both  in  their  terms  of  their  ability  to  properly  fit  the  clean  data,  and  how  well  they  fit  various 
outlier  configurations. 

The  properties  of  efficiency,  breakdown  and  bounded  influence  are  used  to  define 
technique  capability  in  a  theoretical  sense.  Efficiency  refers  to  the  expected  performance  of  a 
robust  technique  on  clean  data  relative  to  the  performance  of  least  squares  also  on  clean  data. 
High  efficiency  techniques  are  desired.  Breakdown  is  the  percentage  of  outliers  present  in  the  data 
before  the  technique’s  parameter  estimates  are  meaningless.  For  instance,  least  squares  has  a 
breakdown  of  1  In,  indicating  that  only  one  outlier  can  render  the  estimates  useless.  High 
breakdown  is  preferred  and  some  robust  techniques  have  the  maximum  possible  breakdown  point 
of  n/2  or  50%.  Fifty  percent  breakdown  means  that  up  to  half  of  the  observations  can  be 
discrepant  and  the  estimator  will  still  provide  useful  information  for  the  “good”  portion  of  the 
data..  The  third  property,  bounded  influence,  is  designed  to  counter  the  tendency  of  least  squares 
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to  allow  points  further  out  in  the  regressor  space  to  exhibit  greater  influence  on  the  parameter 
estimates.  The  purpose  of  bounding  the  influence  is  to  reduce  this  exterior  point  influence,  which 

can  be  especially  important  if  these  points  are  outliers. 

Some  of  the  more  popular  and  well-respected  robust  methods  include  M-estimation,  Least 
Trimmed  Sums  of  Squares  (LTS),  5-estimation,  MM-estimation,  and  Generalized  M-estimation 
(GM-estimation).  Of  these  techniques,  only  MM  and  GM-estimation  have  more  than  one  desirable 
property.  MM-estimation  is  a  multi-stage  technique  that  combines  an  initial  5-estimate  with  a  final 
M-estimate,  resulting  in  an  estimator  that  is  both  high  efficiency  and  high  breakdown. 
GM  techniques  are  also  multi-stage.  GM-estimators  have  been  proposed  that  are  high  efficiency, 
high  breakdown,  and  bounded  influence.  These  methods,  proposed  by  Simpson  et  al.  (1992)  and 
Coakley  and  Hettmansperger  (1993)  combine  certain  high  breakdown  point  initial  estimates  with 
other  final  estimation  techniques,  resulting  in  a  three-property  estimator.  Many  variations  of 
GM-estimators  are  possible  such  that  all  three  properties  are  maintained.  A  GM-estimate  variant, 
quite  different  from  the  Simpson  et  al.  and  Coakley-Hettmansperger  methods,  is  introduced  in  this 
paper.  This  estimator  has  high  efficiency,  bounded  influence  and  demonstrates  superior 
performance  relative  to  the  top  performing  robust  methods,  including  these  three-property 
GM-estimators.  Monte  Carlo  simulation  results  show  that  this  GM  variant  provides  protection 
against  all  types  of  outlier  scenarios  and  is  also  efficient.  An  estimator  possessing  these  abilities  is 
clearly  a  robust,  robust  method.  A  discussion  of  the  technique  components  is  provided  along  with 
explanations  of  the  technique  properties.  Some  comparisons  of  competing  robust  methods  are 
provided  using  example  datasets. 
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6.2  The  Robust  GM-estimator 


The  objective  of  GM-estimation,  also  known  as  bounded  influence  estimation,  is  to 
minimize  a  function  of  the  residuals  and  leverage  so  that  it  is  less  sensitive  to  outliers  than  least 
squares.  To  be  less  sensitive  to  outliers,  the  objective  function  should  increase  less  rapidly  than  the 
least  squares  sum  of  squared  residuals  function.  To  explain  the  GM  approach,  it  makes  sense  to 
briefly  discuss  its  predecessor,  M-estimation.  M-estimates  are  maximum  likelihood  estimators  with 
the  objectives  of  minimizing  a  function  of  the  residuals.  The  objective  can  be  expressed  as 


min 

P 


(6.1) 


Taking  the  partial  derivatives  of  the  objective  with  respect  to  /?,  and  defining  if/  =  p' ,  the 
system  of  normal  equations  can  be  written  as 


min  7, 

p  tr 
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■ 
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-  min  X  if/ 

z 
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\s  J 

P  i= i 

\ 

s  ) 

lx,  =  0 


(6.2) 


The  M-estimator  bounds  the  influence  of  the  observation  in  they  direction  (influence  of  the 
residual),  but  does  not  bound  the  influence  of  outliers  in  the  regressor  or  X-space  (influence  of 
position).  GM-estimators  bound  the  influence  of  position  in  addition  to  the  influence  of  residuals. 
GM-estimators  weight  the  M-estimate  system  of  equations 


n 


f 


i=i 


V  sni  J 


k.  =0 


(6.3) 


The  weights  7$  =  ;i(x„),  are  a  function  of  the  measure  of  the  distance  x,  from  the  center  of 
the  multivariate  regressor  space  cloud.  The  purpose  of  the  ^-weights  is  to  enable  reduced  influence 
of  the  high  leverage  points.  This  particular  type  of  objective  function  with  the  ^-weights  located 
inside  and  outside  the  argument  of  the  ^-function  is  called  the  Schweppe  GM-estimator  (Handshin 
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et  al.  1975).  The  other  popular  bounded  influence  function  is  the  proposal  of  Mallows.  The 
Mallows  proposal  has  the  ^-weights  located  only  outside  the  ^-function  argument.  The  Mallows 
objective  tends  to  downweight  high  leverage  observations  regardless  of  the  underlying  residual, 
while  the  Schweppe  objective  attempts  to  downweight  high  leverage  points  only  if  the 
corresponding  residual  is  large. 

The  computation  of  GM-estimates  requires  an  initial  estimate  that  produces  a  good 
starting  point,  followed  by  some  type  of  iteration  scheme  that  solves  the  nonlinear  system  of 
normal  equations  resulting  in  the  final  GM-estimate.  The  development  of  a  GM  technique  involves 
a  series  of  decisions  regarding  choices  of  initial  estimators,  estimators  of  scale,  estimates  of 
leverage,  type  of  ^-weight  and  ^-function,  type  of  nonlinear  approach,  and  levels  of  convergence 
necessary.  Table  6.1  outlines  the  components  required  to  develop  a  GM-estimator  and  provides 
some  general  comments  for  each  component. 
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Table  6.1.  GM-Estimation  Technique  Characteristics 


GM-Component 

Comments 

Bounded  Influence  Objective 

The  preferred  type  is  that  of  Schweppe,  who  proposed  an  objective  that 
theoretically  downweights  high  leverage  points  only  if  the  residual  is 
large 

Initial  Estimate 

The  intent  is  to  provide  a  good  starting  point.  High  breakdown 
estimators  are  typically  used 

Estimate  of  Scale 

Several  high  breakdown  choices  are  available  including  the  MAD,  the 

LMS  estimate  of  scale,  and  the  scale  output  of  the  initial  estimate  (from 
S'-estimates).  The  scale  estimate  can  be  updated  in  final  estimate 
iterations,  but  convergence  is  not  necessarily  assured 

Estimate  of  Leverage 

Different  methods  are  available.  A  tradeoff  exists  between  computational 
ease  and  the  ability  to  handle  clouds  of  multiple  outliers 

^•-weights 

Several  different  approaches  are  available  corresponding  to  the  type  of 
leverage  measure  used.  Some  approaches  require  inlier/outlier  cutoff 
values 

^-function 

M-estimate  residual  downweighting  functions  including  Huber’s  /, 

Tukey’s  biweight  and  Ramsay’s  exponential 

Tuning  Constant 
(^-function) 

Depends  on  the  ^-function  and  desired  efficiency.  Sometimes  it  is  also  a 
function  of  n  and  p 

Convergence 

Nonlinear  convergence  algorithms  include,  for  example,  Newton’s 
method,  and  Iteratively  Reweighted  Least  Squares  (IRLS).  Another 
consideration  is  the  number  of  iterations  so  that  the  initial  estimate 
breakdown  property  is  preserved 

6.3  GM-estimator  Components 

The  previously  published  techniques  by  Simpson  et  al.  and  Coakley  and  Hettmansperger 
are  methods  with  different  GM-estimator  components.  The  Coakley-Hettmansperger  technique 
was  introduced  as  an  enhancement  to  the  Simpson  et  al.  method.  For  this  reason,  the  Coakley- 
Hettmansperger  method  will  be  the  method  of  these  two  used  for  comparison  purposes.  The 
GM-estimate  variant  proposed  in  this  paper  will  be  described  in  terms  of  its  GM  components 
(Table  6.2).  The  primary  differences  between  this  proposal  and  the  two  other  GM  methods  are  the 
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types  of  initial  estimate,  measure  of  leverage,  ^-weights,  and  convergence  technique  used.  In  the 
following  section,  these  components  will  be  described  in  detail  along  with  the  reasons  for  selecting 
these  approaches. 


Table  6.2.  Published  and  Proposed  GM-estimate  Robust  Regression  Techniques 


Component 

Simpson,  Ruppert  and 
Carroll  (1992) 

Techniaue 

Coakley  and 
Hettmansperger 
(1993) 

Proposal 

GM  Objective  ! 

Mallows 

Schweppe 

Schweppe 

Initial  Estimate 

LMS 

LTS 

^-estimate 

Scale  Estimate 

MAD 

^  IMS 

® S-est 

Leverage  Measure 

Robust  Distance  (based 
on  MVE) 

Robust  Distance  (based 
on  MVE) 

Krasker-Welsch  weights. 

^■-weight  Function 

min  (1,  A/RD2) 

min  (1,  A/RD2) 

median  |z|  /  z 

^-function 

Hampel 

Huber 

Tukey’s  Biweight 

Tuning  Constant 

(a=1.5,  b= 3,  c=8) 

1.345 

4.685 

Convergence  Approach 

One-Step  Newton- 
Raphson  or  Scoring 

One-Step  Newton- 
Raphson 

One-Step  RLS 

6.3.1  Initial  Estimate 

The  purpose  of  the  obtaining  an  initial  estimate  in  GM-estimation  is  to  establish  a  good 
starting  value  so  that  subsequent  estimation  stages  can  bound  the  influence  and  increase  efficiency. 
The  ideal  type  of  preliminary  estimate  is  one  with  high  breakdown,  so  that  the  final  solution  can 
possibly  maintain  this  additional  property.  Various  high  breakdown  estimators  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose,  namely  the  LMS  and  LTS  estimators.  As  shown  in  Table  6.2,  these  estimators  are 
used  for  the  Simpson  et  al.  and  Coakley-Hettmansperger  approaches.  Another  possible  high 
breakdown  estimator  is  ^-estimation.  Each  of  these  high  breakdown  estimators  can  be  configured 
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at  50%  breakdown.  The  efficiencies  of  these  estimators  configured  at  such  a  breakdown  vary 
substantially.  LMS  and  LTS  have  0%  and  7.1%  asymptotic  efficiencies  and  S-estimators  have 
28.7%  efficiency.  Although  the  S-estimator  efficiency  is  still  somewhat  low,  it  is  significantly 
higher  than  LMS  or  LTS.  The  higher  efficiency  of  ^-estimators  is  the  primary  reason  for  its 
selection  as  the  proposed  initial  estimate. 

The  objective  functions  for  LMS  and  LTS  are 

LMS:  min med  e]  (6.4) 

P  ' 

h 


LTS:  minX(<?2),.n  (6.5) 

P  i=i 

where  (e2)]:„  <  (e2)2„  <  ...  <  (e2)„.„  are  the  ordered  squared  residuals  and  h  is  the  number  of 
residuals  included  in  the  calculation.  This  approach  is  similar  to  least  squares  except  the  largest  a 
squared  residuals  are  not  used  (trimmed  sum)  in  the  summation,  allowing  the  fit  to  avoid  the 
outliers.  For  ^-estimation  the  objective  is 

S-estimation:  min  s(e}(/3 ),•••, £„(/?))  (6.6) 

P 


The  dispersion  function  s(e,  (/?  ),•  •  •  ,en  (/?  ))  is  found  as  the  solution  to 

1  ^ 


n-p  M 


s  j 


=  K 


(6.7) 


The  constant  K  may  be  defined  as  E ®[p],  where  O  stands  for  the  standard  normal 
distribution. 


For  LMS  and  LTS,  the  objective  functions  are  nondifferentiable.  For  LMS,  LTS,  and 
^-estimates,  the  objective  functions  may  have  many  local  minima.  So,  algorithms  based  on 
differentiating  the  objective  function  or  based  solely  on  local  improvement  (e  g.  Newton’s  method) 


are  not  appropriate  for  optimizing  these  estimators.  Therefore,  numerical  procedures  for  the 
computation  of  all  three  high  breakdown  estimates  require  global  optimization  routines.  Global 
techniques  often  require  some  type  of  random  search  approach.  Random  subsampling  procedures, 
which  are  invariant  to  reparameterization,  are  used  for  each  of  these  high  breakdown  methods. 
Random  subsampling  is  computationally  intensive,  especially  as  the  size  of  the  problem  increases. 
Fortunately,  Ruppert  (1992)  has  developed  an  algorithm  for  ^-estimation  that  requires  less 
evaluations  of  the  objective  function  resulting  in  faster  convergence  than  LMS  or  LTS  estimation. 

^-estimation  is  also  asymptotically  normal  (see  Rousseeuw  and  Yohai  1984)  meaning  that 
hypothesis  tests  can  be  performed  on  the  parameter  estimates  and  asymptotic  efficiencies  can  be 
computed  for  various  values  of  tuning  constants.  Efficiency  can  be  increased  at  the  expense  of 
decreases  in  breakdown  point.  Some  situations  may  warrant  this  type  of  tradeoff  and  subsequent 
selection  of  appropriate  values  for  K  and  c.  Table  6.3  lists  some  alternatives  to  the  high 
breakdown  point  constants. 

Table  6.3.  Breakdown  Point  (£*)  and  Asymptotic  Efficiency  (e)  of  ^-estimators  Using 
Tu key’s  Biweight  Function  and  Various  Combinations  of  Constants  c  and  K 


£*  (%) 

*  <%) 

c 

K 

50 

28.7 

1.548 

0.1995 

45 

37.0 

1.756 

0.2312 

40 

46.2 

1.988 

0.2634 

35 

56.0 

2.251 

0.2957 

30 

66.1 

2.560 

0.3278 

25 

75.9 

2.917 

0.3593 

20 

84.7 

3.420 

0.3899 

15 

91.7 

4.096 

0.4194 

10 

96.6 

5.182 

0.4475 

Source:  Table  19  of  Rousseeuw,  P.  J.,  and  Leroy,  A.  M.  (1987),  Robust  Regression  and  Outlier 
Detection,  Wiley,  N.  Y. 
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6.3.2  Measures  of  Leverage 

The  bounded  influence  property  of  GM-estimators  depends  on  the  ^-weights  being 
adequate  measures  of  regressor  space  leverage.  As  it  is  stated,  this  problem  only  deals  with  the 
observations’  X-space  location.  The  basic  approach  of  techniques  designed  to  measure  leverage  is 
to  determine  the  center  of  X-space  mass  and  then  to  use  some  means  for  measuring  the  distance 
each  point  lies  from  the  center  of  mass.  Like  the  regression  estimators  discussed  in  this  paper,  we 
would  like  the  measures  of  leverage  to  be  robust.  In  other  words,  it  is  desired  that  points  outlying 
in  the  regressor  space  not  influence  the  location  of  the  center  of  mass  and  the  resulting  distance 
measures.  Traditional  regression  measures  of  leverage  are  the  hat  diagonals,  which  are  main 
diagonal  elements  of  H  =  X(X'X)  'X'.  It  has  been  shown  by  several  authors  (e.g.  Rousseeuw  and 
van  Zomeren  1990),  that  this  measure  is  not  very  robust.  High  leverage  points  can  cause  fairly 
significant  changes  in  the  measure  of  the  location  of  the  centroid  and  thus  in  the  resulting  distances. 
Improvements  to  this  approach  have  been  offered  in  the  design  and  development  of  A/-esti mates  of 
covariance,  the  Minimum  Volume  Ellipsoid  (MVE)  estimator  and  the  Minimum  Covariance 
Determinant  (MCD)  estimator.  The  ^/-estimates  of  covariance  (see  Hampel  et  al.  1986)  are 
robust,  but  have  breakdown  limited  to  1  Ip.  The  MVE  and  MCD  estimators  (Rousseeuw  1983, 
1984)  have  breakdowns  as  high  as  50%  but  suffer  from  computational  problems  and  have  some 
outlier  identification  vulnerabilities.  M-estimates  of  covariance  and  the  two  high  breakdown 
methods  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  to  clearly  point  out  the  benefits  and  pitfalls  of  each 


method. 
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M-estimates  of  covariance  were  first  suggested  by  Hampel  (1973)  but  the  basic  paper  on 
these  estimators  is  attributed  to  Maronna  (1976).  Maronna  addressed  the  problems  of  existence, 
uniqueness,  asymptotic  distribution  and  breakdown  point.  To  compute  M-estimates  of  covariance, 
first  consider  the  classical  measure  of  covariance 

C  =  f]£x,x'  (6.8) 

v  i  J 

Let  A  be  a pxp  transformation  matrix  that  makes  the  data  spherically  symmetric,  such  that 

£  vf  =  i,  <«■») 

1=1 

<<v  /V  . 

where  a,  =  Ax(. .  and  \p  is  a  pxp  identity  matrix.  So  C  =  (A'  A)  is  not  resistant  to  outliers, 
but  the  influence  can  be  bounded  by  introducing  weights  w(|z,|) 

)zizl  =lP  (61°) 

>=i 

and  w(|z|)  is  some  decreasing  function.  The  choice  of  «( |z|)  is  different  depending  on  the  type  of 
estimator.  For  the  Krasker-Welsch  (KW)  approach,  w(|z|)  =  £{c!\z\)  and 

£(c/ s)  =  (c/5)2  +  (1  —  (c  /  5)2  )(2®(c  /  5)  —  1)  —  2(c  /  s)(f)(c  /  5)  (6.11) 

where  c  is  a  given  constant,  O  represents  the  standard  normal  cumulative  distribution  and  <j>  is  the 
density  of  <£>.  Hampel  et  al.  (1986)  show  that  a  necessary  condition  for  the  existence  of  the 
transformation  matrix  A,  is  that  the  tuning  constant  c  >  *J~p .  We  can  now  find  the  M-estimates  of 
covariance  and  location  defined  by  the  system  of  equations  from  (6. 10)  and 

=0 

i=i 


(6.12) 
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where  z,  =  A(xj  —  t),  t  is  an  estimate  of  location  and  w  is  a  suitable  weight  function.  For  the 
Krasker-Welsch  approach,  w(|z|)  =  1  /  |z|.  So,  using  the  Krasker-Welsch  method  and  understanding 
that  the  distances  for  the  M-estimates  of  covariance  are  |z|,  the  ^"-weights  are  the  w  -function,  which 
are  just  the  inverses  of  the  distances. 

Huber  (1977,  1981)  and  Stahel  (1981)  show  that  the  breakdown  point  of  affine  M-estimators  of 
covariances  is  at  most  Up,  which  can  be  a  problem  in  large  dimension  data.  Fortunately,  in  some 
instances  these  estimators  work  well  above  their  breakdown  point.  Consider  a  10-variable  scenario 
consisting  of  points  arranged  in  a  fractional  factorial  setting  with  axial  points.  The  fractional 
factorial  is  a  21CM  design  (64  points)  with  16  axial  points  used  to  represent  high  leverage  positions. 
The  percentage  of  high  leverage  points  is  then  16/80  or  20%.  The  theoretical  breakdown  of  the 
M-estimate  of  covariance  is  Up  =  9%.  Computing  M-estimate  (KW-type)  covariance  distances 
correctly  identifies  the  axial  points  as  high  leverage  (Table  6.4). 
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Table  6.4.  Krasker-Welsch  Distances  for  the  10-Variable,  20%  Outlier  Dataset 


Case(s) 

XI 

X2 

X3 

X4 

X5 

X6 

X7 

X8 

X9 

X10 

A/-estimate  Distance 

1-64 

±1 

±1 

±1 

±1 

±1 

±1 

+1 

±1 

±1 

±1 

17.0 

65 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48.9 

66 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58.4 

67 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68.2 

68 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77.8 

69 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48.9 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58.4 

71 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

74.7 

72 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

85.3 

73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

53.5 

74 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

64.1 

75 

-14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

68.2 

76 

0 

*16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77.8 

77 

0 

0 

-10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48.9 

78 

0 

0 

0 

-12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58.4 

79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68.2 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77.8 

The  robust  distances  based  on  the  MVE  and  MCD  estimators,  have  a  breakdown  of  50% 
if  the  subsample  sizes  are  chosen  appropriately.  The  robust  distances  are  computed  using  the 
Mahalanobis  equation,  substituting  robust  measures  of  location  and  covariance  for  the  classical 
measures.  The  Mahalanobis  distance  ( MD )  is  computed  using 

m = V(X,-r(x))C(xrv,-nx))'  (6.i3) 

A  robust  alternative  to  MD,  proposed  by  Rousseeuw  (1983,  1984),  is  to  replace  T(X)  and 
C(X)  with  robust  measures  of  multivariate  location  and  dispersion.  He  suggested  using  the  MVE 
and  MCD  to  generate  the  robust  measures.  The  MVE  is  a  generalization  of  the  LMS  regression 
technique  for  multivariate  location/dispersion.  The  estimate  of  location  is  the  center  of  the 
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minimum  volume  ellipsoid  covering  half  of  the  observations.  The  covariance  matrix  is  computed 
using  the  same  ellipsoid  and  a  correction  factor  to  obtain  consistency  at  multinormal  distributions. 
The  idea  for  MCD  is  to  use  the  concept  of  LTS  to  develop  these  measures.  The  approach  yields 

T(X)  =  Mean  of  the  h  points  of  X  for  which  the  determinant 

of  the  covariance  matrix  is  minimal  (6. 14) 

Thus,  if  we  define  an  empirical  mean  and  covariance  matrix  based  on  a  subset  of  points  H„  of  size 
h  of  {1, to  be  T(H„)  and  C(H„), 

r(H,)  =  fZx,,  C(nj =-}-£(*, -W.m-nujy  (6.i5) 

"  >=i  n  >=i 

Then,  the  subset  Hn  of  {1,  ...  ,  n}  for  which  the  determinant  of  7,(H„),  |7’(H„)|,  attains  its 
minimum  value  over  all  subsets  H„.  is  the  matrix  used  for  computation  of  the  MCD. 

The  MCD  corresponds  to  finding  the  h  points  for  which  the  classical  tolerance  ellipsoid 
has  minimum  volume  and  then  locating  its  center.  The  MCD  also  yields  a  robust  covariance 
matrix  which  is  found  by  multiplying  the  classical  covariance  matrix  of  the  selected  h  points  by  a 
constant  to  obtain  consistency  in  the  case  of  a  multivariate  normal  distribution. 

6.3.3  Testing  the  Leverage  Measures 

Some  cloud  datasets  are  developed  to  test  the  robust  distances  using  the  MVE  estimator. 
Each  dataset  consists  of  a  two-variable  design  of  12  interior  points  (3  replicates  of  a  22  factorial 
design),  and  4  high  leverage  points  in  a  cloud  located  some  place  away  from  the  12-point  cube. 
The  total  design  space  consists  of  16  points,  25%  of  which  are  X-space  outliers.  The  purpose  of 
the  study  is  to  identify  vulnerabilities  in  the  leverage  estimation  methods.  The  goal  is  to  find 
locations  for  the  4-point  cloud  that  are  significantly  far  away  from  the  cube,  but  not  easily  detected 
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by  one  or  more  of  the  location/dispersion  techniques.  The  MVE  robust  distances  estimator  used  in 
the  tests  was  a  50%  breakdown  estimator.  However,  using  datasets  with  only  25%  high  leverage 
points,  the  technique  failed  to  detect  some  outlying  cloud  locations.  Remembering  that  the  50% 
breakdown  MVE  estimator  is  designed  to  identify  the  minimum  volume  ellipsoid  covering  just  over 
half  of  the  data,  it  is  possible  to  locate  the  high  leverage  points  far  away  from  the  cube  but  within 
the  MVE.  Placing  the  cloud  in-line  with  points  in  the  cube  results  in  an  minimum  volume  ellipse 
that  is  elongated  and  narrow,  covering  the  high  leverage  points.  The  diagram  below  illustrates  this 
scenario. 


-2  0  2  46  8  10  12 


Figure  6.1.  Minimum  Volume  Ellipsoid  Covering  Outlying  Point  Cloud 

Not  only  does  the  MVE  technique  “mask”,  or  fail  to  correctly  identify  the  discrepant 
cloud,  but  it  also  “swamps”  the  off-diagonal  cube  elements,  meaning  that  inliers  are  incorrectly 
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specified  as  outliers.  In  this  example,  these  off-diagonal  cube  points  have  robust  squared  distances 
that  are  nearly  fifteen  times  the  cutoff  value  suggested  by  Rousseeuw  and  van  Zomeren  (1991). 

Another  cloud  location  using  this  2-variable  design  reveals  a  different  dynamic  of  the 
MVE  concept.  Consider  placing  the  cloud  (not  all  points  identical)  along  one  of  the  axes  and 
steadily  increasing  its  distance  from  the  cube.  Figure  6.2  shows  the  different  subsample  points 
selected  for  the  MVE  as  the  cloud  moves  away  from  the  cube.  Due  to  the  alignment  of  the  cloud 
relative  to  subset  points  in  the  cube,  the  MVE  technique  does  not  identify  the  cloud  as  outliers  until 
those  points  are  moved  a  considerable  distance  from  the  cube  points,  indicating  perhaps  that  the 
power  of  this  technique  may  not  be  high  for  this  type  of  scenario. 


Figure  6.2.  Minimum  Volume  Ellipsoid  Dynamics  as  Cloud  Moves  Along  XI  Axis 


Other  techniques,  such  as  the  Krasker  Welsch  distances,  also  have  trouble  correctly 
identifying  the  outlying  cloud  as  being  positioned  significantly  far  away  from  the  rest  of  the  points. 
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Because  the  cloud  forces  the  centroid  away  from  the  majority  of  points  toward  the  cloud,  the  cloud 
points  have  only  slightly  larger  distances  than  the  cube  points  furthest  from  the  centroid.  However, 
the  Krasker  Welsch  weights  represent  improvements  over  MVE  distances  because  huge  distances 
are  not  assigned  to  actual  inliers  (off-diagonal  cube  points)  as  they  are  in  the  MVE  approach. 
Clearly,  all  of  the  diagnostics  have  weaknesses  which  indicates  the  difficult  nature  of  the  multiple 
point  cloud  problem. 

The  MVE  robust  distances  approach  requires  a  global  optimization  routine  using  random 
sampling  of  point  subsets.  The  approach  consists  of  drawing  random  subsamples  of  p  +  1 
observations.  In  order  to  perform  a  complete  or  exhaustive  search  of  all  possible  subsamples, 
M  =  (/>  + 1)  combinations  are  required.  For  example,  a  dataset  with  6  variables  and  40 

observations  requires  inspection  of  over  18  million  subsamples.  Obviously,  selecting  a  random 
subset  of  subsamples  is  preferred  in  such  a  case.  Unfortunately,  Cook  and  Hawkins  (1990)  point 
out  that  this  approach  can  be  inefficient  because  random  subsets  require  even  more  draws  to  ensure 
that  the  minimum  volume  ellipse  is  found.  Random  search  typically  requires  M  log  M  random  sets 
be  drawn  to  find  the  minimum.  As  a  result,  sometimes  even  large  subsamples  will  not  result  in  an 
estimate  close  to  the  true  minimum,  thus  large  variability  in  these  approximations  is  often 
experienced.  One  more  caution  is  reported  by  Cook  and  Hawkins  (1990),  Simonoff  (1991),  and 
Hettmansperger  and  Sheather  (1991).  They  all  note  that  the  MVE  approach  has  a  tendency  to 
identify  outliers  (“false  positives”)  in  clean  data.  Simonoff  performed  Monte  Carlo  simulations  on 
data  using  MVE  robust  distances.  High  leverage  points  were  identified  as  observations  with 
distances  exceeding  the  £  (a=0.025,  p- 1)  cutoff.  Simonoff  found  that,  on  the  average,  the  robust 
distances  technique  leads  to  5  out  of  20  cases  being  misidentified  as  outliers  in  clean  data. 
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The  outlook  for  the  MCD  estimator  does  look  better  than  the  MVE.  The  one  similarity  to 
MVE  is  its  performance  on  the  cloud  datasets.  The  MCD  identifies  inliers  as  outliers,  and  outliers 
as  inliers.  Fortunately  though,  the  computational  aspects  of  the  MCD  have  improved.  Hawkins 
(1994)  has  developed  algorithms  for  the  MCD  that  have  resulted  in  stable  approximations  and 
computation  times  significantly  faster  than  the  MVE  approximations.  The  MCD  is  also 
asymptotically  normal  (Butler  et  al.  1993)  at  normal  distributions,  increasing  the  potential  for 
developing  reasonable  hypothesis  tests  and  prediction  intervals. 

Although  A/-estimates  of  covariance  do  not  theoretically  have  a  high  breakdown  for  large 
problems,  the  technique  does  generate  accurate,  stable  estimates  for  a  large  percentage  of 
scenarios,  even  for  some  configurations  with  outlier  densities  beyond  their  theoretical  breakdown. 
The  author  regards  the  shortcomings  of  this  approach  as  less  severe  than  those  of  the  high 
breakdown  methods.  For  this  reason,  the  M-estimates  of  covariance  method  is  used  to  measure  the 
leverage  in  the  proposed  GM-estimator. 

6.3.4  The  /r-weights 

The  ^--weights  corresponding  to  the  Krasker-Welsch  method  are  computed  as  the  inverse 
of  the  distances  for  each  observation.  This  approach  is  simple  and  intuitive.  Unfortunately, 
implementation  of  this  method  in  a  GM-estimator  reveal  that  the  ^-weights  are  in  many  cases  small 
for  interior  X-space  points.  The  resulting  argument  of  the  ^-function  is  large  resulting  in 
excessive  downweighting.  Both  Krasker  and  Welsch  (1982)  and  Walker  (1984)  consider  the 
amount  of  overall  downweighting  a  significant  factor  in  the  effectiveness  of  a  GM-technique.  The 
preferred  estimator  is  the  one  that  downweights  only  the  discrepant  observations.  Any  unnecessary 
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downweighting  is  not  only  undesirable,  but  results  in  lower  efficiency  relative  to  least  squares 
under  normal  errors. 

A  modification  is  made  to  the  ^-weights  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  overall  downweighting 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency.  Instead  of  using  the  inverse  of  the  distances,  the  numerator  of  the 
^■-weight  expression  becomes  the  median  distance  observation.  So  the  ^-weights  become 

ni  =  mjd\zj\!zl  (6.16) 

which  reduces  the  magnitude  of  the  ^--weights  significantly  while  maintaining  the  same  relative 
impact.  The  high  leverage  points  result  in  ;r-weight<l,  increasing  the  argument  of  the  ^-function. 
Monte  Carlo  results  (Chapter  4)  show  this  to  be  an  effective  improvement  over  the  Krasker-Welsch 
weights. 

6.3.5  The  ^-function 

Although  there  are  many  specific  proposals  for  the  ^function,  they  can  all  be  grouped 
into  one  of  two  classes:  monotone  and  redescending.  The  monotone  methods  (e.g.  Huber’s) 
continue  to  downweight  observations  of  increasing  argument  magnitude,  while  not  assigning  zero 
weight  to  an  observation  unless  the  argument  is  zero.  These  methods  are  stable  in  terms  of 
convergence  properties.  The  redescending  functions  (e.g.  Tukey’s  biweight)  will  assign  zero  weight 
to  ^-function  arguments  (residual  and  ^-weight  combinations)  beyond  a  certain  value.  Thus,  if  it 
is  suspected  that  large  outliers  or  outliers  in  high  leverage  points  are  present,  the  redescending 
functions  will  be  more  robust.  Convergence  problems  can  occur  with  redescending  functions,  so 
care  should  be  taken  that  a  good  initial  estimate  is  obtained.  Holland  and  Welsch  (1977)  and  Birch 
(1980)  assert  that,  for  redescending  functions,  only  local  convergence  can  be  assured. 
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An  important  finding  in  Monte  Carlo  studies  (Chapter  4)  is  that,  for  some  outlier 
situations,  even  small  nonzero  weights  can  result  in  undesirable  parameter  estimates.  The 
^-function  used  with  the  proposed  GM-estimator  is  the  redescending  Tukey’s  biweight.  The  initial 
estimate  provides  a  good  starting  point  and  only  one  reweighted  least  squares  step  is  used,  so 
convergence  is  not  an  issue. 

6.3.6  Convergence  Technique 

Solving  the  system  of  nonlinear  equations  formed  by  taking  the  partial  derivatives  of  the 
Schweppe  objective  function  requires  some  sort  of  iterative  technique.  Several  iterative 
approaches  have  been  developed  including  iteratively  reweighted  least  squares  (IRLS),  Newton’s 
method,  and  a  technique  proposed  by  Huber  (1973)  referred  to  as  the  H-algorithm.  In  general, 
each  of  these  techniques  performs  well.  IRLS  is  the  most  popular  because  any  least  squares 
program  can  be  used  to  solve  the  equations.  Newton’s  method  is  regarded  as  the  most  efficient, 
requiring  the  least  number  of  iterations  to  converge.  One  consideration  in  a  multi-stage  robust 
estimator  is  the  characteristics  of  the  estimator  after  the  final  stage  is  implemented.  Fully  iterated 
convergence  may  not  maintain  some  of  the  desirable  properties  of  estimates  from  earlier  stages. 

Those  interested  in  maintaining  more  of  the  properties  of  the  initial  estimate  came  up  with 
the  idea  of  limiting  the  number  of  steps  of  the  iterative  algorithm.  Rousseeuw  (1984)  proposed  this 
idea  for  IRLS,  suggesting  a  one-step  reweighted  least  squares  (RLS)  approach  be  used  after  an 
initial  LMS  estimate.  The  purpose  of  the  technique  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  while  maintaining 
the  high  breakdown  characteristics  of  the  initial  estimate.  One  proposal  tested  in  the  simulation 
experiment  is  a  robust-ridge  technique  that  uses  a  one-step  RLS  method. 
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The  solution  technique  for  the  proposed  GM  technique  is  a  one-step  RLS  method.  The 
RLS  is  easy  to  implement.  The  square  root  of  the  weights  are  multiplied  by  the  responses  and 
regressors  and  an  ordinary  least  squares  program  can  solve  for  the  parameter  estimates.  The 
weights  have  interpretive  and  diagnostic  value  because  the  observations  with  less  than  full  weight 
have  reduced  influence  or  are  omitted  from  the  model  (zero  weight).  Monte  Carlo  simulation 
(Chapter  4)  also  indicates  that  the  one-step  method  takes  substantial  steps  toward  improving  the 
final  estimate.  A  final  benefit  of  this  approach  is  that  it  can  be  easily  adapted  to  incorporate  ridge 
regression  if  the  regressor  variables  are  highly  collinear. 

6.3.7  Robust  Regression  Inference 

Several  authors  have  studied  the  problem  of  inference  regarding  the  GM-estimate 
parameter  coefficients.  Maronna  and  Yohai  (1981)  show  that  fully  iterated  GM-estimates  are 
asymptotically  normal  with  normal  covariance  matrix.  Simpson  et  al.  (1992)  caution  that  one-step 
reweighted  least  squares  results  in  a  final  estimate  that  inherits  the  asymptotics  of  the  initial 
estimate.  In  the  case  of  the  proposed  GM  methods,  the  initial  5-estimates  are  asymptotically 
normal  causing  the  final  estimate  to  be  asymptotically  normal. 

Ronchetti  (1982),  Markatou  and  Hettmansperger  (1990),  Birch  and  Agard  (1993), 
Markatou  and  He  (1994),  and  Heritier  and  Ronchetti  (1994)  have  all  developed  or  compared 
GM-estimate  inference  tests  that  can  be  used  to  study  the  significance  of  regression  and  the 
significance  of  the  individual  parameter  estimates.  Useful  tests  include  a  class  of  t  tests  introduced 
by  Ronchetti  (1982)  for  GM-estimates,  the  aligned  generalized  M  test  of  Markatou  and 
Hettmansperger  (1990),  and  other  Wald-type  tests  (see  Hampel  et  al.  1986,  p.  363).  Some  of  these 
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tests,  including  the  class  of  t  tests,  have  been  implemented  and  are  available  in  ROBETH  (see 
Marazzi  1993). 

6.4  Proposed  Method  Performance 

The  performance  of  the  proposed  GM-estimator  will  be  studied  using  simulation  results 
and  an  example.  The  technique  will  be  compared  to  highly  regarded  robust  methods  relative  to 
efficiency,  breakdown  and  bounded  influence.  One  of  the  performance  statistics  used  to  evaluate 
techniques  is  the  mean  square  error  of  estimation.  This  statistic  is  appropriate  for  simulation 
studies  where  the  true  model  coefficients  are  known.  The  mean  square  error  of  estimation  is  then 
found  by 

msee  =  (/?V/Wk-/?)  (617> 

where  0  R  is  a  vector  of  robust  technique  parameter  estimates  and  /?  is  the  vector  of  true  model 
coefficients.  Simulation  experiments  are  often  replicated  to  reduce  the  variability  in  the 
performance  statistic,  so  the  average  mean  square  error  of  estimation  (AMSEE)  is  often  computed. 

6.4.1  Efficiency 

Robust  technique  efficiencies  are  determined  relative  to  least  squares  and  can  be  found  in 
an  asymptotic  theoretical  sense  for  many  methods,  given  their  tuning  constant  settings.  Another 
means  of  evaluating  efficiencies  is  to  compare  performances  of  techniques  relative  to  least  squares 
and  each  other  using  data  from  the  target  or  normal  distribution.  An  experiment  is  performed 
using  a  design  matrix  of  regressors  and  errors  generated  from  random  normal  distribution  variates. 
The  number  of  parameters  and  presence  of  leverage  points  are  varied  so  that  changes  in  estimation 
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behavior  can  be  studied.  Larger  dimension  problems  may  cause  problems  for  some  robust 
techniques.  The  presence  of  “good”  leverage  points  should  improve  most  techniques’  accuracy  of 
estimation  due  to  the  heavy  influence  of  these  leverage  points.  The  GM-estimates  may  not  improve 
as  much  due  to  their  influence  bounding  behavior.  Maronna,  Yohai  and  Zamar  (1993)  observe 
that  the  efficiency  of  GM-estimators  depends  on  the  spread  of  the  regressor  variables,  and  may  be 
arbitrarily  low  for  heavy-tailed  distribution  of  x’s. 

The  datasets  used  for  the  efficiency  demonstration  are  two,  six,  and  ten  variable  factorial 
or  fractional  factorial  designs.  The  ratio  of  sample  points  to  variables  is  about  8:1.  Each  dataset 
has  80%  of  the  points  on  the  comers  of  the  factorial  cuboidal  region  and  20%  on  axial  points. 
When  leverage  points  are  required,  the  axial  points  are  moved  a  significant  distance  away  from  the 
cube  centriod,  so  that  the  datasets  have  20%  high  leverage  points.  The  responses  are  generated 
from  known  and  fixed  parameter  coefficients  and  a  random  normal  variate  error  value.  The  model 
signal-to-noise  ratio  is  about  100:1  for  each  sized  design.  Fifty  replicates  of  each  combination  of 
model  dimension  and  leverage  presence  are  ran  to  obtain  average  MSEE  values  for  each  technique. 

Several  comparative  robust  methods  are  used,  including  known  high  and  low  efficiency 
techniques.  M-estimation  uses  the  Tukey  biweight  ^-function  with  tuning  constant  of  4.685, 
representing  the  95%  efficiency  level.  LTS  and  5-estimation  subsample  sizes  and  tuning  constants 
are  set  for  50%  breakdown  and  7.12%  and  28.7%  efficiencies,  respectively.  MM-estimation  uses 
the  final  stage  tuning  constant  of  4.687  which  gives  95%  efficiency.  The  Coakley-Hettmansperger 
method  employs  the  Huber  ^-function  with  c=1.345  for  95%  efficiency.  Two  variations  of  the 
proposed  GM  technique  are  tested.  One  proposal  (GMP-T)  uses  the  Tukey  biweight  ^-function 
(c=4.685)  and  the  other  (GMP-H)  uses  the  monotone  Huber  ^-function  (c=1.345).  Both  tuning 
constants  are  set  for  95%  efficiency.  Table  6.5  lists  the  AMSEE  values  for  each  design  run. 
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Table  6.5.  Robust  Technique  Efficiency  Performance  (AMSEE) 


Dataset 

LS 

M 

LTS 

S 

MM 

GMCH 

GMP-T 

GMP-H 

2V,  No  Lev 

0.20 

0.22 

0.74 

0.55 

0.21 

0.28 

0.25 

0.24 

6V,  No  Lev 

0.19 

0.21 

0.80 

0.69 

0.21 

0.31 

0.29 

0.25 

10V,  No  Lev 

0.13 

0.16 

0.60 

0.53 

0.15 

0.21 

0.20 

0.18 

2V,  Lev 

0.09 

0.11 

0.53 

0.38 

0.12 

0.15 

0.22 

0.15 

6V,  Lev 

0.07 

0.08 

0.47 

0.38 

0.10 

0.16 

0.19 

0.13 

10V,  Lev 

0.04 

0.05 

0.34 

0.28 

0.06 

0.12 

0.13 

0.09 

Sum 

0.71 

0.82 

3.48 

2.81 

0.85 

1.23 

1.29 

1.04 

6.4.2  Breakdown 

The  breakdown  of  various  robust  methods  is  normally  measured  for  a  certain  subsample 
size  or  tuning  constant  value  and  is  fixed  for  any  dataset  characteristic.  However,  for  GM 
techniques,  breakdown  is  a  function  of  the  number  of  model  parameters.  To  expose  GM 
techniques  to  high  breakdown  situations,  a  large  number  of  outliers  needs  to  be  present  in  large 
dimension  problems.  Monte  Carlo  simulation  is  again  used  to  test  robust  method  performance. 
Two  of  the  designs  used  in  the  efficiency  test  are  adapted  for  this  exercise.  The  two  complaints 
regarding  the  original  GM  methods  are  that  their  breakdown  is  only  1  Ip  for  detecting  outliers,  and 
Up  for  detecting  high  leverage  points.  Enhancements  to  the  original  methods  have  resulted  in  the 
techniques  discussed,  such  as  the  Coakley-Hettmansperger  method  which  is  high  breakdown. 
However,  the  proposed  GM  method  is  restricted  to  the  breakdown  of  the  leverage  estimation 
technique,  Up.  Therefore,  to  fully  challenge  the  proposed  methods,  the  two  designs  used  in  this 
test  have  their  percentage  of  outliers  and  percentage  of  leverage  points  >  1  Ip.  The  six-variable 
dataset  (p= 7,  including  the  intercept)  has  20%  leverage  points  and  20%  high  leverage  outliers. 
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which  is  greater  than  \lp=\A%.  The  10-variable  dataset  (£>=11)  has  the  same  20%  leverage  and 
20%  high  leverage  outliers,  which  is  also  greater  than  l/p=9%.  The  same  performance  statistic, 
AMSEE,  based  on  fifty  replicate  runs  is  computed  to  compare  estimation  accuracies.  Table  6.6 
shows  the  results  for  the  same  methods  described  in  the  efficiency  test. 


Table  6.6.  Robust  Technique  Breakdown  Performance  (AMSEE) 


Dataset 

LS 

M 

LTS 

S 

MM 

GMCH 

GMP-T 

GMP-H 

6V,  20%  Lev, 

20%  Outlier 

2.74 

3.14 

0.92 

0.89 

1.30 

0.61 

0.60 

0.65 

10V,  20%  Lev, 
20%  Outlier 

4.81 

6.05 

0.68 

0.52 

0.28 

0.36 

0.31 

0.44 

Sum 

7.55 

9.19 

1.70 

1.41 

1.58 

0.97 

0.91 

1.09 

The  results  indicate  that  the  proposed  GM  methods  perform  well  overall  and  do  not 
experience  breakdown  in  estimation  accuracy,  even  though  the  percentage  of  high  leverage  points 
and  outliers  is  beyond  their  theoretical  breakdown  point.  In  fact,  the  Tukey  version  of  the  proposed 
method  (GMP-T)  performs  the  best  overall.  The  Coakley-Hettmansperger  method  performs  next 
best,  followed  by  the  Huber  version  of  the  new  proposal. 

6.4.3  Bounded  Influence 

An  example  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  to  ability  of  the  robust  methods  to  fit  the  majority 
of  the  data.  Because  the  outliers  in  the  example  are  also  high  leverage  points,  the  condition 
requires  techniques  to  be  able  to  bound  their  influence.  The  same  robust  methods  used  previously 


will  be  fit  to  the  data. 
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An  Example 

The  science  of  cost  estimation  often  involves  developing  models  for  data  containing 
outliers.  The  business  of  estimating  costs  for  government  satellites  is  no  exception.  In  this 
situation,  a  limited  number  of  data  points  is  available,  restricting  the  number  of  parameters  that 
can  be  used  to  generate  a  model  with  adequate  degrees  of  freedom  for  error.  Experts  in  this  field 
determined  that  the  best  predictor  of  first  unit  cost  is  overall  satellite  weight.  For  a  particular  class 
of  satellites,  19  observations,  each  representing  a  satellite,  are  collected.  The  actual  data  has  been 
modified  slightly  to  challenge  the  bounded  influence  aspects  of  the  estimators.  A  plot  of  the  data 
(Figure  6.3)  reveals  that  four  observations  are  not  in-line  with  the  other  15  observations.  The 
specific  data  values  are  provided  in  Table  6.7. 


Table  6.7.  Satellite  Cost  Data 


Observation 

Cost  ($K) 

Weight 

1 

2449 

90.6 

2 

2248 

87.8 

3 

3545 

38.6 

4 

794 

28.6 

5 

1619 

28.9 

6 

2079 

23.3 

7 

918 

21.1 

8 

1231 

17.5 

9 

3641 

27.6 

10 

4314 

39.2 

11 

2628 

34.9 

12 

3989 

46.6 

13 

2308 

80.9 

14 

376 

14.6 

15 

5428 

48.1 

16 

2786 

38.1 

17 

2497 

73.2 

18 

5551 

40.8 

19 

5208 

44.6 
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Figure  6.3.  Modified  Satellite  Cost  Estimation  Data 

It  is  anticipated  that  least  squares  and  some  of  the  robust  methods  without  bounded  influence  will 
have  trouble  fitting  the  majority  of  the  data  because  the  outliers  are  high  leverage  points,  outside 
the  range  in  X-space  from  the  other  points.  The  high  leverage  points  will  tend  to  pull  the 
regression  line  in  their  direction. 

The  resulting  least  squares  and  robust  fits  are  displayed  together  in  Figure  6.4.  Only  the 
proposed  GM  methods  avoid  being  pulled  totally  away  from  the  bulk  of  the  data.  Although  each  of 
the  GM  techniques  use  the  Schweppe  objective  function  which  is  intended  to  bound  the  influence  of 
high  leverage  outliers,  not  all  the  GM  techniques  succeeded  in  that  endeavor  in  this  example.  The 
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Coakley-Hettmansperger  method  performed  no  better  than  least  squares,  probably  because  the 
initial  LTS  estimate  is  so  far  from  the  true  fit.  Only  one  Newton  convergence  step  is  used  to  obtain 
the  final  Coakley-Hettmansperger  estimates.  Even  though  the  robust  distances  (using  the  MVE) 
correctly  identifies  the  four  high  leverage  points,  one  iteration  of  the  bounded  influence  procedure 
is  not  sufficient.  The  difference  between  the  GMP-T  and  GMP-H  techniques  lies  in  the  power  of 
the  redescending  ^/-function  in  GMP-T  to  drive  the  outliers  to  zero  weight.  The  resulting  GMP-T 
fit  to  the  remaining  15  observations  is  preferred  over  the  GMP-H  line. 


Figure  6.4.  Satellite  Cost  Data  with  Robust  Regression  Estimates 
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LTS  also  did  a  poor  job  of  fitting  the  data.  The  line  drawn  using  the  LTS  parameter 
estimates  makes  sense  by  recalling  the  LTS  objective.  The  idea  of  LTS  is  to  minimize  the  squared 
residuals  for  a  subset  of  h  points.  For  the  50%  breakdown  estimator,  h  =  10.  If  you  look  closely 
at  the  LTS  line,  there  are  10  points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line.  Due  to  the  spread  of  the  15 
nonoutliers,  there  probably  is  not  a  line  running  in  that  direction  that  has  a  smaller  sum  of  squared 
residuals  for  10  observations.  This  type  of  situation  really  highlights  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
high  breakdown  methods. 

The  fits  for  the  other  robust  methods,  M  and  MM-estimation  fail  because  their  objective 
functions  cannot  bound  the  influence  of  the  high  leverage  outliers.  The  problem  with 
MM-estimation  is  clearly  with  the  final  stage  M-estimate.  Both  MM  and  the  two  GMP  methods 
use  ^-estimation  in  the  initial  stage,  so  the  differences  in  the  lines  indicates  the  difference  between 
an  unbounded  and  bounded  final  stage. 

The  author  used  S-PLUS  in  conjunction  with  the  libraries  of  ROBETH  (Marazzi  1993)  to 
develop  the  proposed  GM-estimates  as  well  as  all  of  the  other  robust  methods.  The  code  for  the 
proposed  technique  GMP-T  is  provided  in  Appendix  B.  The  S-PLUS  commands  are  available 
from  the  author  upon  request. 

6.5  Conclusions 

The  proposed  GM  techniques  have  been  described  in  detail  and  their  performance  is 
demonstrated  in  three  areas.  GMP-T  and  GMP-H  have  high  efficiency,  bounded  influence,  and 
demonstrate  high  breakdown.  In  terms  of  efficiency,  a  simple  way  to  improve  estimation  accuracy 
relative  to  least  squares  under  normal  error  conditions  is  to  modify  the  tuning  constant  used  in  the 
S'-estimate  initial  stage.  Huber  (1993)  states  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  rationale  for  a  breakdown 
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point  higher  than  25%,  if  it  would  result  in  a  serious  efficiency  loss  at  the  model,  or  in  excessive 
computation  times.  A  25%  breakdown  5-estimator  would  increase  its  asymptotic  relative 
efficiency  from  28.7%  (at  50%  breakdown)  to  75.9%.  Monte  Carlo  studies  (Chapter  5)  have 
shown  that  MM-estimation  and  GMP-T  perform  the  best  overall  against  a  comprehensive  set  of 
outlier  conditions.  MM-estimation  has  trouble  with  high  leverage  outliers  in  small  to  moderate 
dimension  data.  The  satellite  data  is  a  good  demonstration  of  MM-estimate’s  weakness.  GMP-T 
does  not  have  any  clear  weaknesses  and  performs  near  the  top  of  the  robust  methods  in  a  variety  of 
scenarios.  If  it  is  important  that  all  observations  receive  nonzero  weight,  the  GMP-H  method  can 
be  used  as  a  viable  alternative.  Either  method  can  also  be  computed  easily  using  available 
software.  The  final  weights  can  be  reported  and  used  to  better  understand  the  data. 

The  study  of  robust  methods  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  very  important  topic  for 
those  in  search  of  methods  that  fit  the  bulk  of  the  data  regardless  of  the  presence  of  outliers.  With 
data  collection  and  regression  analysis  automation  a  reality,  a  robust  fitting  alternative  must  be 
available  in  situations  where  automated  fitting  is  performed.  The  additional  benefit  of  a  good 
robust  technique  for  use  as  a  diagnostic  tool  is  also  a  possibility. 

Many  robust  techniques  have  been  developed,  proposed,  and  studied  intensively  in  terms  of 
their  properties  of  efficiency,  breakdown  and  bounded  influence.  Several  authors  have  reported 
simulation  studies,  but  few  have  been  comprehensive  assessments  of  technique  performance 
against  a  wide  variety  of  outlier  scenarios.  In  addition,  new  techniques  are  being  developed  at 
rapid  rates,  so  relevancy  in  comparative  studies  requires  that  they  be  current.  This  proposed  GM 
method  with  either  the  Tukey  or  Huber  ^-function,  has  been  demonstrated  to  perform  well  in 
comparative  situations  against  the  better  robust  methods.  The  correlation  between  expected 
performance  (theoretical)  and  demonstrated  performance  (empirical)  is  high  for  these  methods,  but 
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findings  sometimes  conflict.  However,  the  true  value  of  a  robust  method  for  the  user  lies  in  its 
ability  to  perform  well  empirically. 


Chapter  7 


A  Robust-Ridge  Regression  Technique 
for  the  Combined  Outlier- 
Multicollinearity  Problem 


7.1  Introduction 

Two  commonly  occurring  assumption  violations  that  continually  threaten  effective  least 
squares  regression  estimation  are  empirical  realities  leading  to  dependencies  among  the  regressor 
variables  and  a  lack  of  normally  distributed  error  terms.  Although  least  squares  estimation  is  fairly 
robust  to  slight  departures  from  these  assumptions,  it  is  possible  that  only  a  single  large  outlier  can 
render  least  squares  estimation  meaningless.  For  example,  a  single  observation  that  departs 
significantly  from  the  fit  of  the  other  observations  can  pull  a  least  squares  model  in  its  direction 
and  result  in  an  overall  fit  to  none  of  the  data  points.  Likewise,  regression  models  with  as  few  as 
two  linearly  dependent  parameters  can  alter  a  least  squares  estimate  so  that  it  is  not  only  off  by  an 
order  of  magnitude,  but  it  can  actually  switch  sign.  Most  real  regression  datasets  have  a 
measurable  degree  of  both  maladies;  nonnormal  errors  often  caused  by  outliers  and  linearly 
dependent  regressors  referred  to  as  multicollinearity.  Outliers  can  occur  for  reasons  of 
computation  or  coding  errors,  mistaken  pooling  of  observations  from  separate  populations,  or 
equipment  testing  failure.  The  group  of  methods  designed  to  be  less  sensitive  than  least  squares  to 
outliers  and  which  offer  a  compromise  to  valid  outlier  deletion,  are  robust  regression  techniques. 
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To  accommodate  the  linear  dependency  among  regressors  and  provide  improved  estimation,  biased 
estimation  techniques  such  as  ridge  regression,  sacrifice  small  amounts  of  bias  for  large  reductions 
in  estimator  variance.  Many  datasets  suited  for  regression  estimation  contain  outliers,  and  many  of 
the  appropriate  regressors  are  correlated  such  that  the  least  squares  estimate  can  be  significantly 
improved  by  the  use  of  robust  and/or  biased  estimation  methods. 

These  weaknesses  of  least  squares  and  their  associated  remedies  have  garnered  the 
attention  and  energies  of  many  research  efforts,  primarily  in  a  separate  treatment  of  the  issues.  Far 
fewer  efforts  have  focused  on  solutions  to  the  frequently  occurring  simultaneous  problem. 
Holland  (1973)  was  the  first  to  propose  a  solution  for  the  combined  problem  which  is  a  ridge 
method  applied  to  a  robust  estimator.  Askin  and  Montgomery  (1980)  proposed  an  augmented 
robust  method  allowing  for  a  family  of  biased  methods  to  be  combined  with  the  popular 
Af-estimation  robust  technique.  Unfortunately  M-estimation  has  trouble  downweighting  high 
leverage  points,  or  points  outlying  in  the  regressor  space.  So,  Walker  (1987)  proposed  augmented 
bounded-influence  estimators  that  followed  the  Askin-Montgomery  approach  but  replaced 
M-e stimation  with  generalized  M-estimators,  which  appropriately  downweight  high  leverage  points. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  introduce  a  new  augmented  robust  method  that  improves  on 
the  robustness  of  previous  methods  and  to  demonstrate  its  performance.  A  description  of  these 
previous  methods  will  be  provided  in  Section  7.2  prior  to  a  discussion  in  Section  7.3  of  the 
components  of  the  proposed  approach.  Section  7.4  contains  a  presentation  of  a  Monte  Carlo 
experiment  developed  and  performed  to  test  previous  methods  with  the  proposed  method.  An 
example  is  introduced  in  Section  7.5  that  is  a  modification  of  the  Hawkins,  Bradu,  and 
Kass  (1984)  dataset.  The  top  performing  methods  are  evaluated  using  this  data  and  results  are 
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discussed.  Section  7.6  offers  some  conclusions  and  future  directions  for  research  in  this  area  of 
study. 


7.2  Evolution  of  Robust-Ridge  Regression  Methods 

Consider  the  linear  regression  model  of  the  form 

y  =  Xp+e  (7.1) 

where  y  is  a  n  x  1  vector  of  response  observations,  X  is  an  n  x  p  matrix  of  the  levels  of  the 
regressor  variables,  P  is  ap  x  1  vector  of  model  coefficient  estimates,  and  e  is  an  n  x  1  vector  of 
errors.  The  errors  are  assumed  to  have  E(e)  =  0  and  V(e)  =  o2,  and  are  assumed  to  be 
uncorrelated.  The  classic  least  squares  estimates  for  the  model  coefficients  is  given  by  the  solution 
to 

P  =  (X'X)'1  X'y  (7.2) 

When  the  model  errors  are  normally  distributed  the  method  of  least  squares  estimation  is 
attractive  in  the  sense  that  the  estimate  of  P  has  desirable  statistical  properties.  If  we  assume  that 
the  errors  are  normally  distributed,  we  can  show  that  the  least  squares  estimates  are  also  the 
maximum  likelihood  estimates  and  that  these  estimates  are  the  uniformly  minimum  variance 
unbiased  estimators.  Under  conditions  of  nonnormal  distributions,  particularly  heavy-tailed  error 
distributions,  least  squares  no  longer  has  these  desirable  properties.  In  fact,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  maximum  likelihood  estimator  for  the  heavy-tailed  Laplace  distribution  is  a  robust  technique 
called  the  least  absolute  value  (LAV)  estimator.  In  general,  robust  methods  seek  to  minimize  some 
function  of  the  residuals  that  is  less  sensitive  to  outliers.  Insensitivity  is  obtained  by  replacing  the 
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least  squares  objective  (sum  of  the  squared  residuals)  with  a  function  of  the  residuals  that  is  less 
gradual,  perhaps  of  the  form 

min  £  p  0>(.  (7-3) 

p  i= i 

The  function  p  is  a  function  of  the  residuals  that  is  often  related  to  the  likelihood  function 
for  an  appropriate  error  distribution.  The  class  of  estimates  using  this  approach  is  A/-estimation. 
A  number  of  p  functions  have  been  proposed  and  although  several  perform  well  in  general,  no 
variation  is  universally  the  best.  The  objective  function  is  normally  minimized  by  using  an  iterative 
technique  to  solve  the  resulting  nonlinear  system  of  normal  equations  of  the  form 

tl 

Zv'O,  fs)xt=  0 

i=l 

where  i//  is  the  derivative  of  p  and  x,  is  the  row  vector  of  explanatory  variables  of  the  /“  case.  An 
estimate  of  scale  s  is  needed  to  standardize  the  residuals  because  the  solution  to  the  normal 
equations  is  not  equivariant  with  respect  to  a  magnification  of  the  y-axis.  The  most  common 
approach  for  solving  this  system  is  iteratively  reweighted  least  squares  (IRLS),  resulting  in  an 
estimator  of  the  form 

P  =  (X'WX)1  X'Wy 

where  W  =  diag(wx  ,w2,...,w.  )  and  w,  =  y/(et  / s) / (ej  / 5).  This  approach  is  widely  used 
because  any  ordinary  least  squares  package  can  be  used  to  perform  the  estimation. 

The  other  concern  with  least  squares  is  the  potential  for  multicollinearity  among  the 
regressors.  Multicollinearity,  or  a  near  linear  dependence  among  regressors,  can  result  in  an  X'X 
matrix  that  is  ill-conditioned,  meaning  that  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  invert.  The  computed  least 
squares  estimates  are  often  too  large  in  magnitude  and  the  variance  of  P  may  be  very  large.  The 
remedy  proposed  by  Hoerl  and  Kennard  (1970a,  1970b),  called  ridge  regression,  is  to  induce  a 
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slight  bias  which  will  shrink  the  parameter  estimates  and  significantly  reduce  the  variance  of  P  . 
Ridge  estimation  can  be  performed  by  slightly  modifying  the  least  squares  normal  equations  to  be 

(X'X  +  &I)  pR  =  X'y  (7.4) 

so,  pR  =(X'X  +  H)-1X'y  (7.5) 

This  estimate  tends  to  shrink  the  least  squares  estimate  in  absolute  value  with  respect  to  the 
contours  of  X'X.  So,  P  can  be  viewed  as  the  solution  to 

Minimize  (y 3-0 )X'X(P  -  P)  (7  6) 

A 

subject  to  j3’P<d 1  where  d1  depends  on  k. 

In  terms  of  the  combined  outlier-collinearity  problem,  some  significant  contributions  have 
been  made  by  Holland  (1973),  Pariente  and  Welsch  (1977),  Askin  and  Montgomery  (1980), 
Pfaffenberger  and  Dielman  (1985),  and  Walker  (1987).  Holland  was  the  first  to  propose  a 
robust-biased  estimation  technique  by  suggesting  the  use  of  a  weighted  ridge  estimation,  with  a 
robust  choice  of  weights.  He  suggested  first  performing  robust  estimation  to  obtain  the  weights 
followed  by  ridge  regression  on  the  weighted  data.  Pariente  and  Welsch  decided  to  constrain  least 
absolute  value  regression  and  solve  the  system  of  equations  using  linear  programming.  Askin  and 
Montgomery  offered  an  approach  for  combining  a  number  of  biased  estimation  techniques  with 
robust  estimation.  They  implement  Marquardt’s  (1970)  suggestion  to  augment  the  regressor 
matrix  with  a  diagonal  matrix  of  the  biasing  parameters)  for  the  biased  estimation  portion.  They 
then  perform  iteratively  reweighted  least  squares  on  the  augmented  matrix  using  robust  weights. 
Specifically,  Askin  and  Montgomery  propose  robust-ridge  estimators  that  are  the  solution  to  the 


problem 
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min^pO, -x'y5)  (7  7) 

p  i=i 

subject  to  p '  P  ^  d2 

where  the  objective  function  is  the  classic  M-estimator  described  previously.  The  solution  to  this 
combined  problem,  obtained  by  IRLS,  requires  that  the  weights  on  augmented  observations  be 
fixed  at  1.0  so  that  the  integrity  of  the  augmented  matrix  is  maintained.  The  augmented  matrix 
serves  an  important  function  in  stabilizing  the  otherwise  ill-conditioned  X'X  matrix.  The  resulting 
estimator  becomes 

P  =  (X'WX  +  kiyx  X'Wy  (7.8) 

where  W  =  diag(wl  ,w2,...,wj  )  and  wi  =  / s)  / (e,  /  s)  as  in  M-estimation  above. 

Using  this  approach  of  first  finding  the  biasing  parameter  and  then  performing  robust  estimation, 
the  weighting  matrix  is  a  function  of  the  shrinkage  parameter  k.  This  distinction  is  important  based 
on  the  findings  of  Walker  and  Birch  (1988),  who  show  that  a  relationship  exists  between  influence 
and  collinearity.  In  particular,  they  find  that  the  influence  of  each  observation  depends  largely  on 
the  value  of  k.  Askin  and  Montgomery  not  only  demonstrated  their  method  on  actual  data,  but  also 
performed  an  extensive  sensitivity  study  using  Monte  Carlo  simulation  to  determine  which 
combination  of  robust  and  ridge  techniques  performed  the  best.  Several  Af-estimation  ^-functions 
were  compared  as  well  as  different  biased  estimation  techniques.  Although  no  combination  was 
universally  superior,  they  found  that  the  combination  of  the  M-estimate  using  the  Hampel 
^-function  with  ridge  estimation  had  the  best  overall  performance.  The  Askin-Montgomery 
approach  represents  a  significant  step  forward  in  robust-ridge  estimation,  but  their  approach  using 
robust  M-estimation  does  not  have  bounded  influence,  resulting  in  poor  estimation  performance 


when  points  are  outlying  in  the  X-space. 
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A  natural  extension  of  augmented  Af-estimators  are  augmented  bounded-influence 
estimators  (Walker  1987).  Bounded  influence  estimators,  also  known  as  generalized  M  or 
GM-estimators,  were  introduced  to  bound  the  influence  of  points  outlying  in  the  X-space  by  means 
of  a  weight  function.  Points  for  which  the  x,  is  far  away  from  the  bulk  of  the  x,  in  the  data  are 
called  high  leverage  points.  Schweppe  (Handshin  et  al.  1975)  proposed  an  objective  function  with 
associated  normal  equations  of  the  form 


i>(^j4w= o 


(7.9) 


J=1 


ns 


where  the  n}  are  a  function  of  x„  and  are  included  to  provide  an  indication  of  X-space  leverage. 
Several  approaches  are  available  for  computing  these  ^-weights.  These  approaches  are  primarily 
characterized  by  the  method  used  to  measure  the  leverage;  some  methods  are  more  robust  than 
others.  The  bounded  influence,  biased  estimation  approach  proposed  by  Walker  is  then  the 
solution  to 


mjnZp( 

p  i= i 


y, 


x'J 


7T  ,S 


X 


(7.10) 


subject  to  P’  P  <d2 

where  the  objective  function  is  now  the  bounded-influence  estimation  approach.  The  estimator  is 
found  using  (7.8)  above,  but  in  this  case  the  weights  are  found  by  applying  the  bounded-influence 
approach  where  =  y/  (ei  /  s)  /  (et  /  ni  s).  The  weights  in  this  case  are  not  fixed,  but  are 
also  functions  of  the  shrinkage  parameter  k. 

Walker  suggested  using  the  DFFITS  measure  for  the  ^--weights,  which  includes  the  h„  (hat 
diagonals)  as  the  measure  of  leverage.  Unfortunately,  the  h,,  are  not  very  robust  when  multiple 
high  leverage  points  are  present.  Rousseeuw  and  van  Zomeren  (1990)  point  out  that  the  hti  are 
influenced  by  high  leverage  points  and  the  center  of  mass  used  to  measure  the  leverage  distance  is 
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drawn  in  their  direction.  The  resulting  h„  values  are  not  necessarily  large  for  the  high  leverage 
points,  so  the  diagnostic  does  not  correctly  indicate  the  leverage.  This  failure  to  correctly  identify 
outliers  as  outliers  is  known  as  the  masking  effect.  Several  examples  are  provided  by  Rousseeuw 
and  van  Zomeren,  demonstrating  the  masking  tendency  of  the  hn  metric. 

The  Walker  method  also  suggests  using  least  squares  as  the  initial  estimate  of  the  robust 
estimation  scheme.  A  good  initial  estimate  in  bounded  influence  regression  is  important  because 
the  iteration  schemes  will  have  a  tendency  to  converge  to  a  local  minimum  sometimes  not 
necessarily  close  to  the  global  optimum.  Robust  methods  that  are  insensitive  to  multiple  outliers, 
called  high  breakdown  estimators,  are  the  preferred  choice  for  bounded  influence  initial  estimates. 

Some  of  the  robust  aspects  of  Walker’s  robust-ridge  estimator  warrant  investigation  for 
possible  improvements.  The  components  of  the  combined  estimator  are  important  determinants  of 
its  estimation  ability.  An  alternative  robust-ridge  estimator  is  introduced  and  its  components  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  section.  A  discussion  of  the  proper  sequence  for  dealing  with  the 
combined  problem  is  also  included,  as  it  also  can  have  substantial  impacts  on  estimation  success. 

7.3  The  Proposed  Robust-Ridge  Estimator 

The  general  method  proposed  by  Askin  and  Montgomery  and  followed  by  Walker  for 
performing  robust-ridge  estimation  has  been  demonstrated  to  work  well  in  general,  especially  for 
the  multicollinearity  aspect  of  the  problem.  Possible  vulnerabilities  of  these  methods  lie  in  their 
treatment  of  the  outlier  condition.  For  this  reason,  the  differences  between  the  proposed  method 
and  previous  methods  lie  primarily  in  the  robust  estimation  components.  The  components  of  the 
proposed  method  will  be  described  in  this  section.  Also,  modifications  to  the  sequence  of 
estimation  are  suggested  and  will  be  discussed. 
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The  proposed  estimator  is  similar  to  the  Walker  proposal  in  that  it  is  an  augmented 
bounded  influence  approach.  The  normal  equations  and  equations  for  the  parameter  estimates  are 
the  same  as  those  given  in  (7.8  and  7.9).  The  differences  are  found  primarily  in  the  choices  for  the 
initial  estimate  and  the  ^-weights  for  the  robust  estimator.  The  sequence  used  by  both  Askin  and 
Montgomery,  and  Walker  to  develop  the  combined  estimation  consists  of  the  following  steps. 

1.  Obtain  initial  model  estimates  for  determination  of  the  ridge  biasing  parameter. 

Parameter  estimates  (/?  )  and  mean  square  error  ( <r2)  are  required. 

2.  Estimate  the  ridge  regression  biasing  parameter.  The  technique  preferred  by  many  is 
analysis  of  the  ridge  trace.  Alternatives  include  the  one-step  proposal  of  Hoerl, 
Kennard,  and  Baldwin  (1975),  and  the  iterative  technique  proposed  by  Hoerl  and 
Kennard  (1976).  The  analytical  methods  have  the  advantage  that  they  may  be 
automated. 

3.  Add  the  augmented  X  matrix,  using  the  estimated  biasing  parameter,  to  the  original  X 
matrix. 

4.  Perform  augmented  robust  estimation  using  IRLS.  The  initial  weights  are  normally 
set  to  one  and  converge  to  their  final  values  through  iteration.  The  weights  for  the 
augmented  observations  are  kept  at  one. 

This  sequence  is  desired  if  the  problems  of  collinearity  need  to  be  addressed  prior  to  robust 
estimation.  However,  in  order  to  determine  the  biasing  parameter,  an  initial  estimate  is  needed. 
Many  have  suggested  using  a  robust  estimate  of  P  and  o  .  Askin  and  Montgomery  use  least 
squares.  But  Walker  (1984)  mentions  that  for  his  applications  he  used  his  proposed  GM-estimator 
with  the  DFF1TS  ^-function  argument  for  these  initial  estimates.  This  means  that  his  robust-ridge 
estimator  actually  involves  two  GM-estimates,  which  may  not  necessarily  be  the  best  approach. 
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Two  proposals  are  offered  in  this  paper  that  both  start  with  robust  initial  estimates  to 
generate  the  biasing  parameters  for  ridge  estimation.  The  first  proposal  then  uses  the  initial 
estimate  robust  weights  in  augmented  weighted  least  squares  to  obtain  the  final  estimate.  The 
second  proposal  involves  re-estimating  the  robust  weights  in  augmented  IRLS.  Both  of  these 
proposals  eliminate  a  number  of  computational  steps  from  Walker’s  method  and  satisfy  the  steps 
outlined  above. 

7.3.1  Initial  Estimate 

The  purpose  of  the  initial  estimate  in  GM-estimation  is  to  obtain  a  good  starting  value  that 
can  be  improved  by  bounding  the  influence  and  increasing  efficiency.  The  ideal  type  of 
preliminary  estimate  then  is  one  with  high  breakdown.  Breakdown  is  the  percentage  of  outliers 
present  in  the  data  before  the  technique’s  parameter  estimates  are  unreliable  or  meaningless.  For 
instance,  least  squares  has  a  breakdown  of  1  In,  indicating  that  only  one  outlier  can  render  the 
estimates  useless.  High  breakdown  is  preferred  and  some  robust  techniques  have  the  maximum 
possible  breakdown  point  of  nil  or  50%,  so  that  the  final  solution  can  maintain  this  property. 
Various  high  breakdown  estimators  have  been  used  as  starting  points  for  bounded  influence 
estimation,  namely  the  LMS  and  LTS  estimators.  These  estimators  are  used  for  the  proposed 
approaches  of  Simpson  et  al.  (1992)  and  Coakley  and  Hettmansperger  (1993).  Another  possible 
high  breakdown  estimator  is  .S’-estimation.  Each  of  these  estimators  can  be  configured  as  50% 
breakdown  techniques.  The  efficiencies  of  these  estimators  configured  at  maximal  breakdown  vary 
considerably.  LMS  and  LTS  have  0%  and  7.12%  asymptotic  efficiencies  and  5-estimators  have 
28.7%  efficiency.  Although  the  5-estimator  efficiency  is  relatively  low,  it  is  significantly  higher 
than  LMS  or  LTS.  It  is  selected  primarily  for  this  reason. 
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(7.11) 


(7.12) 


The  constant  K  may  be  defined  as  E<i >[/?],  where  O  represents  the  standard  normal  distribution. 

For  ^'-estimates,  the  objective  functions  may  have  many  local  minima,  making  algorithms 
based  solely  on  local  improvement  (e  g.  Newton’s  method)  not  appropriate  for  optimizing  these 
estimators.  Therefore,  numerical  procedures  for  the  computation  of  these  high  breakdown 
estimates  require  global  optimization  routines.  Global  techniques  often  require  some  type  of 
random  search  approach.  Random  subsampling  procedures,  which  are  invariant  to 
reparameterization,  are  used  for  each  of  these  high  breakdown  methods.  Random  subsampling  is 
computationally  intensive,  especially  as  the  size  of  the  problem  increases.  Fortunately, 
Ruppert  (1992)  has  developed  an  algorithm  for  ■S’-estimation  that  requires  less  evaluations  of  the 
objective  function  resulting  in  faster  convergence  than  LMS  or  LTS  estimation. 

S-estimation  is  also  asymptotically  normal  (see  Rousseeuw  and  Yohai  1984)  meaning  that 
hypothesis  tests  can  be  performed  on  the  parameter  estimates  and  asymptotic  efficiencies  can  be 
computed  for  various  values  of  tuning  constants.  Efficiency  can  be  increased  at  the  expense  of 
decreases  in  breakdown  point.  Some  situations  may  warrant  this  type  of  tradeoff  and  subsequent 


selection  of  appropriate  values  for  K  and  c. 
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7.3.2  Measures  of  Leverage 

The  bounded  influence  property  of  GM-estimators  depends  on  the  ^-weights  being 
adequate  measures  of  regressor  space  leverage.  As  it  is  stated,  this  problem  only  deals  with  the 
observations’  X-space  location.  The  basic  approach  of  techniques  designed  to  measure  leverage  is 
to  determine  the  center  of  X-space  mass  and  then  to  use  some  means  for  measuring  the  distance 
each  point  lies  from  the  center  of  mass.  Like  the  regression  estimators  discussed  in  this  paper,  we 
would  like  the  measures  of  leverage  to  be  robust.  In  other  words,  it  is  desired  that  points  outlying 
in  the  regressor  space  not  influence  the  location  of  the  center  of  mass  and  the  resulting  distance 
measures.  Traditional  regression  measures  of  leverage  are  the  hat  diagonals,  which  are  main 
diagonal  elements  of  H  =  X(X'X)'1X'.  It  has  been  shown  by  several  authors  (e.g.  Rousseeuw  and 
van  Zomeren  1990),  that  this  measure  is  not  very  robust.  High  leverage  points  can  cause  fairly 
significant  changes  in  the  measure  of  the  location  of  the  centroid  and  thus  in  the  resulting  distances. 
Improvements  to  this  approach  have  been  offered  in  the  design  and  development  of  Af-estimates  of 
covariance,  the  Minimum  Volume  Ellipsoid  (MVE)  estimator  and  the  Minimum  Covariance 
Determinant  (MCD)  estimator.  The  M-estimates  of  covariance  (see  Hampel  et  al.  1986)  are 
robust,  but  have  breakdown  limited  to  1  Ip.  The  MVE  and  MCD  estimators  (Rousseeuw  1983, 
1984)  have  breakdowns  as  high  as  50%  but  suffer  from  computational  problems  and  have  some 
outlier  identification  vulnerabilities.  The  MVE  and  MCD  estimators  are  computed  using  a  global 
optimization  search  routine  that  considers  subsamples  on  p+ 1  points.  For  moderate  to  large  sized 
problems,  random  subsampling  is  required.  Unfortunately,  the  random  subsampling  does  not 
guarantee  finding  the  true  minimum.  Several  algorithms  have  been  developed  to  calculate  the 
approximate  and  exact  solutions.  In  general  the  exact  solutions  take  too  long  and  the  approximate 
solutions  have  considerable  variability.  An  exact  solution  for  a  6  regressor,  40  observation  dataset 
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requires  over  18  million  evaluations,  which  required  over  eight  hours  of  processing  on  a  486DX2- 
66  PC.  The  author  also  performed  a  study  of  the  performance  of  different  leverage  measures 
against  datasets  with  clusters  of  outliers.  On  several  occasions  the  high  breakdown  methods  not 
only  masked  the  points  in  the  outlier  cluster,  but  these  methods  also  identified  some  of  the  inkers  as 
outliers,  a  behavior  known  as  swamping.  Other  authors,  including  Cook  and  Hawkins  (1990), 
Simonoff  (1991),  and  Hettmansperger  and  Sheather  (1991),  note  that  the  MVE  approach  has  a 
swamping  tendency.  Simonoff  performed  Monte  Carlo  simulations  on  data  using  MVE  robust 
distances.  High  leverage  points  were  identified  as  observations  with  distances  exceeding  a 
£  (a=0.025,  p- 1)  cutoff.  Simonoff  found  that,  on  the  average,  the  robust  distances  technique 
leads  to  5  out  of  20  cases  being  identified  in  clean  data.  For  these  reasons,  the  two  high  breakdown 
methods  were  not  used  for  measuring  leverage  distances.  The  selected  technique,  M-estimates  of 
covariance,  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail. 

M-estimates  of  covariance  were  first  suggested  by  Hampel  (1973)  but  the  basic  paper  on 
these  estimators  is  attributed  to  Maronna  (1976).  Maronna  addressed  the  problems  of  existence, 
uniqueness,  asymptotic  distribution  and  breakdown  point.  To  compute  M-estimates  of  covariance, 
first  consider  the  classical  measure  of  covariance 

f  V1 


C  = 


E*,x' 

\i  j 


Let  A  be  a  p  x  p  transformation  matrix  that  makes  the  data  spherically  symmetric,  such  that 


where  zi  =  Ax( .  and  lp  is  a p\p  identity  matrix.  So  C  =  (A'  A)-  is  not  resistant  to  outliers, 
but  the  influence  can  be  bounded  by  introducing  weights  u(\z,\) 
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Z«(i*J  )zizi  =  lP  (7-13) 

1=1 

and  u(|z|)  is  some  decreasing  function.  The  choice  of  u( |z|)  is  different  depending  on  the  type  of 
estimator.  For  the  Krasker-Welsch  approach,  m(|z|)  =  <£(c/|z|)  and 

%(c/ s)  =  (c/ s)2  +(\-(c/ s)2)(2Q>(c/ s)-\)-2(c/ s)<f>(c/ s) 
where  c  is  a  given  constant,  O  represents  the  standard  normal  cumulative  distribution  and  <p  is  the 
density  of  O.  Hampel  et  al.  (1986)  show  that  a  necessary  condition  for  the  existence  of  the 
transformation  matrix  A,  is  that  the  tuning  constant  c  >  ■Jp.  We  can  now  find  the  M-estimates  of 
covariance  and  location  defined  by  the  system  of  equations  from  (6. 10)  and 

'^Jw(\zi\)zj  =  0  (7.14) 

i=i 

where  z,  =  A(xt  —  t),  t  is  an  estimate  of  location  and  w  is  a  suitable  weight  function.  For  the 
Krasker-Welsch  (KW)  approach,  w(|z|)  =  1  /  |z|.  So,  using  the  Krasker-Welsch  method  and 
understanding  that  the  distances  for  the  M-estimates  of  covariance  are  |z|,  the  ^"-weights  are  the  w- 
function,  which  are  just  the  inverses  of  the  distances. 

Huber  (1977,  1981)  and  Stahel  (1981)  show  that  the  breakdown  point  of  affine 
M-estimators  of  covariances  is  at  most  Up,  which  can  be  a  problem  in  large  dimension  data. 
Fortunately,  in  some  instances  these  estimators  work  well  above  their  breakdown  point.  Consider  a 
10-variable  scenario  consisting  of  points  arranged  in  a  fractional  factorial  setting  with  axial  points. 
The  fractional  factorial  is  a  210-4  design  (64  points)  with  16  axial  points  used  to  represent  high 
leverage  positions.  The  percentage  of  high  leverage  points  is  then  16/80  or  20%.  The  theoretical 
breakdown  of  the  M-estimate  of  covariance  is  Up  =  9%.  Computing  M-estimate  (KW-type) 
covariance  distances  correctly  identifies  the  axial  points  as  high  leverage  (Table  7.1). 
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Table  7.1.  Krasker-Welsch  Distances  for  the  10-Variable,  20%  Outlier  Dataset 


Case(s) 

XI 

X2 

X3 

X4 

X5 

X6 

X7 

X8 

X9 

X10 

M-estimate  Distance 

1-64 

±i 

±1 

±1 

±1 

±1 

±1 

±1 

±1 

±1 

±1 

17.0 

65 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48.9 

66 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58.4 

67 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68.2 

68 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77.8 

69 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48.9 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58.4 

71 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

74.7 

72 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

85.3 

73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

53.5 

74 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

64.1 

75 

-14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68.2 

76 

0 

-16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77.8 

77 

0 

0 

-10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48.9 

78 

0 

0 

0 

-12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58.4 

79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68.2 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77.8 

7.3.3  The  ^--weights 

The  ^-weights  corresponding  to  the  Krasker-Welsch  method  are  computed  as  the  inverse 
of  the  distances  for  each  observation.  This  approach  is  simple  and  makes  sense.  Unfortunately, 
implementation  of  this  technique  in  a  GM-estimator  reveals  that  the  ^-weights  are  in  many  cases 
large  for  interior  X-space  points.  The  resulting  argument  of  the  ^-function  is  large,  resulting  in 
excessive  downweighting.  Both  Krasker  and  Welsch  (1982)  and  Walker  (1984)  consider  the 
amount  of  overall  downweighting  a  significant  factor  in  the  effectiveness  of  a  GM-technique.  The 
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preferred  estimator  is  the  one  that  downweights  only  the  discrepant  observations.  Any  unnecessary 
downweighting  is  not  only  undesirable,  but  results  in  lower  efficiency  relative  to  least  squares 
under  normal  errors. 

A  modification  is  made  to  the  ^--weights  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  overall  downweighting  and 
to  increase  efficiency.  Instead  of  using  the  inverse  of  the  distances,  the  numerator  of  the  ^"-weight 
expression  becomes  the  median  distance  observation.  So,  the  ^-weights  become 

ni  -  medlzJ/Zj  (7.15) 

which  reduces  the  magnitude  of  the  ^-weights  significantly,  while  maintaining  the  same  relative 
impact.  The  high  leverage  points  result  in  ^--weights  less  than  one,  increasing  the  argument  of  the 
^-function.  Monte  Carlo  results  (Chapter  5)  show  this  to  be  an  effective  improvement  over  the 
Krasker-Welsch  weights. 

7.3.4  The  ^-function 

Although  many  specific  proposals  for  the  ^-function  are  available,  they  can  all  be  grouped 
into  one  of  two  classes,  monotone  or  redescending.  The  monotone  methods  (e.g.  Huber’s)  continue 
to  downweight  observations  of  increasing  argument  magnitude,  while  not  assigning  zero  weight  to 
an  observation  unless  the  argument  is  zero.  They  are  stable  in  terms  of  convergence  properties. 
The  redescending  functions  (e.g.  Tukey’s  biweight)  will  assign  zero  weight  to  points  with  residual 
^-weight  combinations  beyond  a  certain  point.  Thus,  if  it  is  suspected  that  large  outliers  or  outliers 
in  high  leverage  points  are  present,  the  redescending  functions  will  be  more  robust.  Convergence 
problems  can  result  with  redescending  functions,  so  care  should  be  taken  that  a  good  initial 
estimate  is  obtained.  Holland  and  Welsch  (1977)  and  Birch  (1980)  state  that,  for  redescending 
functions,  only  local  convergence  can  be  assured. 
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Because  the  Huber  and  Tukey  ^-functions  have  different  strengths  and  because  not  as 
much  is  known  regarding  their  performance  in  the  combined  problem,  both  functions  will  be  used 
for  the  simulation  experiments. 

7.3.5  Convergence  Technique 

Solving  the  system  of  nonlinear  equations  formed  by  the  normal  equations  of  the  bounded 
influence  objective  function  requires  some  sort  of  iterative  technique.  Several  iterative  approaches 
have  been  developed  including  iteratively  reweighted  least  squares  (IRLS),  Newton’s  method,  and 
a  technique  proposed  by  Huber  referred  to  as  the  H-algorithm.  Each  of  these  techniques  performs 
well  in  general.  IRLS  is  the  most  popular  because  any  least  squares  program  can  be  used  to  solve 
the  equations  and  it  often  converges  in  just  a  few  iterations.  One  consideration  in  a  multi-stage 
robust  estimator  is  the  characteristics  of  the  estimator  after  the  final  stage  is  implemented.  Fully 
iterated  convergence  may  not  maintain  some  of  the  desirable  properties  of  estimates  from  earlier 
stages. 

Those  interested  in  maintaining  more  of  the  properties  of  the  initial  estimate  came  up  with  the  idea 
of  limiting  the  number  of  steps  of  the  iterative  algorithm.  Rousseeuw  (1984)  proposed  this  idea  for 
IRLS,  suggesting  a  one-step  reweighted  least  squares  (RLS)  approach  be  used  after  an  initial  LMS 
estimate.  The  purpose  of  the  technique  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  while  maintaining  the  high 
breakdown  characteristics  of  the  initial  estimate.  One  proposal  tested  in  this  paper’s  simulation 
experiment  is  a  robust-ridge  technique  that  uses  a  one-step  RLS  method. 
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7.4  Performance  Comparison 

Previous  performance  comparisons  performed  on  robust-ridge  estimators  consist  of 
evaluations  by  Askin  and  Montgomery  (1984),  who  compare  several  robust-biased  estimators 
using  designed  experiments  with  Monte  Carlo  simulation,  and  Pfaffenberger  and  Dielman  (1990) 
who  use  an  approach  similar  to  Askin-Montgomery  to  compare  a  LAV  robust  estimator  combined 
with  ridge  regression.  LAV  estimation  has  an  unbounded  objective  function  like  Af-estimation  and 
does  not  perform  well  with  high  leverage  outliers.  A  simulation  experiment  is  developed  for  this 
paper  to  compare  the  Askin-Montgomery  method,  the  Walker  method,  and  several  variations  of  the 
proposed  robust-ridge  estimator.  The  simulation  uses  a  Monte  Carlo  approach  so  that  the  known 
coefficients  can  be  compared  to  the  estimates  of  the  various  techniques.  The  primary  performance 
statistic  used  to  evaluate  estimation  accuracy  is  the  mean  square  error  of  estimation  computed  as 

f 

MSEE  =  (/)„-/!)  (p,~p) 

where  P  R  is  a  vector  of  robust-ridge  technique  parameter  estimates  and  P  is  the  vector  of  true 
model  coefficients.  Simulation  experiments  are  often  replicated  to  reduce  the  variability  in  the 
performance  statistic,  so  the  average  mean  square  error  of  estimation  (AMSEE)  is  often  computed. 

A  single  designed  experiment  is  developed  to  test  the  methods  under  various  outlier- 
collinearity  conditions.  The  factors  varied  include  the  location  of  the  outliers  in  X-space,  and  the 
degree  of  multicollinearity  measured  using  the  condition  number.  The  condition  number  is  a 
diagnostic  used  to  detect  multicollinearity  which  assesses  the  degree  of  ill-conditioning  of  the  X'X 
matrix.  Ill-conditioning  can  be  measured  by  examining  the  eigenvalues  of  X'X,  say  Xi,  X2,  ...  Xp. 
One  or  more  small  eigenvalues  imply  the  existence  of  near  linear  dependencies  among  the 
regressors.  The  condition  number  of  X'X  is 
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The  condition  number  represents  the  spread  of  the  eigenvalues  of  X'X.  Condition  numbers  less 
than  100  indicates  no  serious  problem  with  multicollinearity,  values  between  100  and  1000  indicate 
moderate  to  strong  collinearity,  while  values  over  1000  are  indications  of  severe  multicollinearity. 
The  condition  numbers  used  as  factor  levels  for  degrees  of  multicollinearity  in  this  experiment  are 
0,  100,  and  1000. 

The  outlier  factor  in  the  experiment  consists  of  three  settings  as  well.  The  factor  levels  are 
zero  outliers,  interior  X-space  outliers,  and  exterior  X-space  or  high  leverage  outliers.  An  outlier 
density  of  15%  is  used  so  that  for  the  6-variable,  40  observation  design  that  is  used  throughout,  six 
outliers  are  used  for  the  interior  and  exterior  settings.  The  experiment  is  a  two-factor,  three  level 
design  with  nine  treatment  combinations;  one  treatment  has  no  outliers  or  collinearity,  four  have 
either  outliers  or  collinearity,  and  four  have  some  degree  of  both  outliers  and  multicollinearity. 

7.4.1  The  Designed  Experiment 

The  six-variable  X  matrix  with  various  degrees  of  outlier-collinearity  is  generated  from  an  initial 
orthogonal  26'2  fractional  factorial  design.  This  32-point  base  design  consisting  of  ±l’s,  is  then 
augmented  with  8  axial  points  located  a  distance  from  the  center  that  depends  on  the  requirement 
for  high  leverage  points.  For  the  interior  X-space  location,  the  axial  points  are  placed  at  a  unit 

radius  for  the  six-dimension  design  (V6).  For  the  exterior  X-space  condition,  the  axial  points  are 
placed  a  distance  9.5  units  from  the  center.  The  outliers  are  generated  in  the  errors  by  drawing 
random  variates  from  a  heavy-tailed  probability  distribution.  The  15%  outliers  are  controlled  to  a 
certain  degree  by  simulating  a  scaled  contaminated  normal  distribution.  The  34  nonoutliers  have 
errors  drawn  from  a  N(0,  o2)  and  the  6  outliers  have  errors  drawn  from  a  N(0,  100c2).  The  noise 
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level  cr2  is  set  at  0.04  and  the  coefficient  values  are  fixed  at  4.0  for  each  x  variable,  resulting  in  a 
signal-to-noise  ratio  near  2500.  The  responses  y  are  obtained  from  the  linear  model  equation 

y  =  X/3  +e 

where  X  is  the  fractional  factorial  design  with  axial  points,  /?  is  the  vector  of  known  coefficients 
and  e  is  the  vector  of  random  errors  drawn  from  the  scale  contaminated  normal  distribution. 

To  generate  the  ill-conditioning  effect,  a  method  suggested  by  Askin  and 
Montgomery  (1984)  is  used  to  scale  the  columns  of  X  so  that  the  eigenvalues  obtain  the  desired 
condition  number  (see  Appendix  A).  The  unsealed  eigenvalues  for  each  variable  are  (1,  32,  52,  72, 
92,  102)  for  condition  number  =  100  and  (1,  33,  53,  73,  93,  103)  for  condition  number  =  1000.  The 
eigenvalues  are  then  scaled  so  that  they  sum  to  the  number  of  parameters,  resulting  in  standardized 
regression  coefficients.  The  nine  different  treatment  combinations  are  replicated  fifty  times  to 
increase  the  precision  of  the  MSEE  estimate  for  each  technique.  The  result  is  an  average  MSEE 
or  AMSEE  computed  as 

r  ,  1 

AMSEE  =  meanjj/?*  -  p)  (0 R  —  /?)j  (7.17) 

The  methods  and  datasets  were  developed  and  analyzed  using  the  Windows  version  of  the 
statistical  software  program  S-PLUS.  The  software  library  ROBETH  (Marazzi  1993)  of 
S  functions  is  used  to  aid  in  the  computation  of  many  of  the  robust  regression  algorithms.  The 
code  used  to  compute  one  of  the  proposed  techniques  is  provided  in  Appendix  C. 

7.4.2  Simulation  Results 

The  performance  of  the  methods  proposed  by  Askin  and  Montgomery  (labeled  ASKIN), 
and  Walker  (WALKER)  are  compared  to  the  performance  of  variations  of  the  method  proposed  in 
Section  7.3.  Prior  to  performing  the  simulation  runs,  the  development  of  the  previously  published 
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techniques  were  verified  using  the  results  of  the  examples  in  their  respective  papers.  Also  included 
in  the  simulation  are  results  from  least  squares  estimation  and  robust  estimation  using  the  robust 
GM-method  described  in  Section  7.3.  These  two  techniques  are  added  to  make  relative 
comparisons  to  different  baselines.  The  variations  of  the  proposed  robust-ridge  method  include  an 

approach  using  robust  GM-estimation  for  the  initial  /?  and  <72,  followed  by  ridge  regression 
using  the  fully  iterated  Hoerl  and  Kennard  (1976)  biasing  parameter  k  and  the  initial  GM-weights. 
This  technique  follows  the  robust,  then  ridge  philosophy  and  for  that  reason  is  labeled  RRBIF 
(Robust  Ridge  Bounded  Influence  First).  All  of  the  proposed  variations  in  this  study  use  the  Hoerl 
and  Kennard  fully  iterated  method  for  estimating  the  biasing  parameter.  The  second  variation 
consists  of  using  the  single  stage  5-estimator  robust  method  for  the  initial  estimate  (/?  and  cx2), 
estimating  k.  augmenting  the  X  matrix,  and  performing  a  one-step  RLS  bounded  influence 
estimation.  This  sequence  involves  inserting  ridge  estimation  between  the  two  stages  of 
GM-estimation,  so  it  can  be  thought  of  as  a  robust-ridge-robust  approach.  It  is  labeled  RROS-T  to 
indicate  Robust-Ridge  One-Step,  using  the  redescending  Tukey  biweight  ^-function.  The  final 
two  variations  modify  the  RROS  method  by  iterating  until  convergence  on  the  augmented 
GM-estimate.  The  two  variations  differ  in  the  ^-function  used.  These  approaches  are  RRFI-T 
(Robust-Ridge  Fully  Iterated  -  Tukey’s)  and  RRFI-H  (Robust-Ridge  Fully  Iterated  -  Huber’s). 
The  method  labeled  GMP-T  is  the  robust  method  baseline  used  for  comparison.  It  is  a  robust 
GM-technique  using  an  5-estimate  initial,  Tukey’s  biweight,  and  one-step  RLS  final  stage 
estimation. 

The  estimations  for  all  eight  techniques  on  nine  experimental  combinations,  each 
containing  50  replicates,  takes  approximately  two  hours  of  processing  time  on  a  486DX2-66  PC. 
The  numbers  reported  in  performance  comparisons  are  the  AMSEE  values  computed  from  the  50 
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replicates.  The  AMSEE  values  are  also  rank  ordered  within  each  experimental  combination,  so 
that  the  sum  and  standard  deviation  of  the  ranks  can  be  used  as  an  additional  evaluation  tool. 
Because  some  of  the  rank  orders  can  be  determined  by  very  small  differences  in  AMSEE  and 
others  by  large  AMSEE  differences,  another  measure  is  calculated  to  capture  the  within  treatment 
variability.  The  percent  over  minimum  AMSEE  statistic  is  determined  using  the  ratio  of  a 
technique’s  AMSEE  to  the  best  technique’s  AMSEE  for  a  particular  experiment  treatment 
combination.  The  final  statistic  reported  is  the  average  mean  square  inefficiency  ratio  (AMSIR), 
which  measures  the  performance  of  a  robust-ridge  or  robust  technique  relative  to  least  squares. 
Table  7.2  shows  the  results  of  the  simulation  experiment  using  the  four  performance  measures. 
The  results  of  the  first  run  show  the  efficiencies  of  each  method  relative  to  least  squares.  The  next 
two  runs  are  pure  multicollinearity  problems,  so  that  ridge  effectiveness  is  evaluated.  Rims  four 
and  seven  are  pure  outlier  problems  (interior  and  exterior),  so  the  robust  effectiveness  is  compared. 
The  other  four  runs,  numbers  five,  six,  eight  and  nine  have  the  combined  multicollinearity-outlier 
problem  and  will  obviously  be  used  to  evaluate  the  robust-ridge  estimation.  Adding  least  squares 
and  the  bounded  influence  method  to  this  study  allows  one  to  see  how  much  improvement  these 
combined  methods  can  achieve  over  a  nonrobust  and  purely  robust  approach. 

In  terms  of  efficiency,  several  methods  including  ASKIN,  RRFI-T,  and  RRFI-H  perform 
within  6%  of  least  squares.  The  other  methods  have  AMSIR  values  of  1 . 12  -  1 .28,  meaning  they 
have  AMSEE  values  that  are  12%-28%  higher  than  least  squares.  The  reduced  efficiency  of  these 
other  methods  can  be  attributed  to  either  the  downweighting  of  good  points  (as  in  WALKER)  or 
the  reduced  number  of  iterations  in  final  estimation  (for  RRBIF  and  RROS-T). 
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Table  7.2.  Robust-Ridge  Technique  Monte  Carlo  Simulation  Results 

AMSEE 


Outlier  Location 

Condition  No. 

LS 

ASKIN 

WALKER 

RROS-T 

RRBIF 

RRFI-T 

RRFI-H 

GMP-T 

None 

0 

0.26 

0.27 

0.30 

0.34 

0.34 

0.28 

0.28 

None 

100 

*+■ 

2.40 

2.54 

2.65 

3.08 

3.06 

2.72 

2.55 

3.02 

None 

1000 

11.49 

8.16 

8.22 

10.57 

10.32 

8.92 

8.49 

17.14 

Interior 

0 

3.66 

0.84 

0.56 

0.36 

0.36 

0.37 

0.50 

0.36 

Interior 

100 

41.26 

6.66 

5.49 

2.80 

2.78 

2.75 

3.86 

3.25 

Interior 

j  1000 

203.12 

j  15.11 

j  14.49 

11.95  j 

13.34 

11.39 

13.05 

25.27 

Exterior 

j  0 

14.39 

j  7.80 

j  1.11 

1.45  j 

1.45 

0.98 

1.02 

1.45 

Exterior 

j  100 

76.69 

j  18.99 

7.55 

7.79  | 

9.06 

8.49 

6.61 

13.06 

Exterior 

j  1000 

515.35 

j  36.61 

25.89 

37.53 

46.74 

19.25 

22.54 

109.67 

Sum 

868.63 

96.99 

66.25 

75.87 

87.45 

55.15 

58.92 

173.56 

Relative  Ranks 


Outlier  Location 

Condition  No. 

ASKIN 

WALKER 

RROS-T 

RRBIF 

RRFI-T 

RRFI-H 

GMP-T 

None 

0 

1 

4 

6 

5 

2 

3 

7 

None 

100 

1 

3 

7 

6 

4 

2 

5 

None 

1000 

1 

2 

6 

5 

4 

3 

7 

Interior 

0 

7 

6 

3 

1 

4 

5 

2 

Interior 

100 

7 

6 

3 

2 

1 

5 

4 

Interior 

1000 

6 

5 

2 

4 

1 

3 

7 

Exterior 

0 

■■1 

mam 

3 

5 

4 

1 

2 

6 

Exterior 

100 

■  n 

mum 

2 

3 

5 

4 

1 

6 

Exterior 

1000 

4 

3 

5 

6 

1 

2 

7 

Sum 

41 

34 

40 

38 

22 

26 

51 

Std  Deviation 

2.8 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.5 

1.4 

1.7 

Percent  Over  Minimum  AMSEE 

Outlier  Location 

j  Condition  No. 

ASKIN 

WALKER 

RROS-T 

RRBIF 

RRFI-T 

RRFI-H 

i  GMP-T 

None 

!  o 

0% 

10% 

25% 

25% 

3% 

3% 

!  25% 

None 

100 

0% 

4% 

21% 

20% 

7% 

0% 

19% 

None 

1000 

0% 

1% 

30% 

26% 

9% 

4% 

110% 

Interior 

0 

133% 

56% 

0% 

0% 

3% 

39% 

0% 

Interior 

100 

142% 

100% 

2% 

1% 

0% 

41% 

18% 

Interior 

1000 

33% 

27% 

5% 

17% 

0% 

15% 

122% 

Exterior 

0 

694% 

13% 

47% 

47% 

0% 

4% 

48% 

Exterior 

100 

187% 

14% 

18% 

37% 

28% 

0% 

|  97% 

Exterior 

1000 

90% 

35% 

95% 

143% 

0% 

17% 

!  470% 

Sum 

1279% 

259% 

243% 

317% 

50% 

123% 

909% 

AMSIR 


Outlier  Location 

Condition  No.  j  j  ASKIN 

WALKER 

RROS-T 

RRBIF  |  RRFI-T 

RRFI-H 

GMP-T 

None 

0  |  j  1.02 

1.12 

1.28 

1.28  j  1.05 

1.06 

1.28 

None 

100  1  !  1.06 

1.10 

1.28 

1.27  1  1.13 

1.06 

1.26 

None 

1000  1  j  0.71 

0.72 

0.92 

0.90  j  0.78 

0.74 

1.49 

Interior 

0  1  j  0.23 

0.15 

0.10 

0.10  1  0.10 

0.14 

0.10 

Interior 

100  1  j  0.16 

0.13 

0.07 

0.07  1  0.07 

0.09 

j  0.08 

Interior 

1000  !  1  0.07 

0.07 

0.06 

|  0.07  j  0.06 

0.06 

|  0.12 

Exterior 

0  j  |  0.54 

|  0.08 

0.10 

!  0.10  j  0.07 

0.07 

1  0.10 

Exterior 

100  j  |  0.25 

1  0.10 

0.10 

!  0.12  j  0.11 

0.09 

0.17 

Exterior 

1000  I  j  0.07 

0.05  j  0.07 

|  0.09  |  0.04 

0.04 

0.21 

Sum  4.12  3.52  3.98  3.99  3.40  336  4.82 
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The  best  performing  techniques  on  the  pure  collinearity  problem  are  the  two  previously 
published  methods  and  the  two  fully  iterated  proposed  methods.  All  involve  IRLS  until 
convergence,  which  appears  to  be  an  important  factor  in  ridge  estimation.  The  ASKIN  method 
performs  slightly  better  than  the  others,  perhaps  due  to  the  efficiency  of  the  least  squares  initial 
estimate. 

Runs  four  through  six  are  interior  X-space  outlier  problems  with  varying  degrees  of 
multicollinearity.  Run  four  has  no  X'X  ill-conditioning,  so  the  focus  is  solely  on  the  robust 
estimation  aspects.  The  best  methods  are  RRBIF,  RROS-T,  and  RRFI-T.  Fortunately,  these 
methods  perform  as  well  as  the  pure  robust  method  GMP-T,  meaning  that  the  ridge  estimation 
aspect  of  combined  estimators  does  not  degrade  their  robust  performance.  Runs  five  and  six, 
which  are  combined  problem  scenarios,  show  the  proposed  method  doing  better  in  general  than  the 
published  techniques.  The  two  Tukey  ^-function  methods,  RROS-T  and  RRFI-T  perform  the 
best,  followed  by  the  RRBIF  and  RRFI-H  techniques.  The  ASKIN  and  WALKER  methods  lag 
behind  the  proposed  methods,  but  are  considerable  improvements  over  least  squares.  For  the 
moderate  multicollinearity  condition  (run  five)  the  GMP-T  method  performs  better  than  the  ASKIN 
and  WALKER  methods,  but  the  published  methods  outperform  the  strictly  robust  technique  under 
severe  multicollinearity. 

Runs  seven  through  nine  are  the  exterior  point  or  high  leverage  outlier  scenarios.  These 
runs  offer  the  greatest  challenge  to  all  the  methods,  particularly  those  with  unbounded  influence 
functions.  Even  the  pure  robust  GM-method,  which  is  designed  to  be  robust  to  the  high  leverage 
outliers,  has  trouble  with  this  problem  when  even  moderate  multicollinearity  is  introduced.  The 
MSEE  values  have  large  variances  in  some  instances  for  these  runs,  often  created  by  one  or  two 
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wild  estimations.  Additional  information  can  be  gained  by  viewing  plots  of  the  mean,  median  and 
standard  deviation  of  the  MSEE  results  for  these  three  runs  (see  Figure  7.  la,  b,  and  c). 

As  expected,  each  of  the  bounded  influence  methods,  pure  or  combined,  performs  well  on 
run  seven.  The  ASKIN  approach  performs  significantly  worse  for  this  scenario  and  for  run  eight, 
the  moderate  multicollinearity  problem.  Differences  in  the  AMSEE  values  for  the  five  bounded 
influence  robust-ridge  methods  are  small  and  can  be  primarily  attributed  to  differences  in  the 
standard  deviations  of  the  MSEE.  A  few  aberrant  estimates  from  the  RROS-T  and  RRBIF  inflate 
their  AMSEE  values.  The  same  behavior  is  evident  in  run  nine.  The  ASKIN  method  has  an 
AMSEE  value  not  too  different  from  the  RROS-T  and  RRBIF  methods,  but  for  different  reasons. 
The  ASKIN  method  has  a  higher  median  MSEE  value,  but  smaller  standard  deviation  caused  by 
less  deviant  estimations.  The  WALKER,  RRFI-T,  and  RRFI-H  perform  the  best  overall  for  the 
three  exterior  point  runs.  This  result  also  holds  for  all  nine  runs. 

Each  technique’s  AMSIR  values  are  plotted  in  Figure  7.2.  The  plot  shows  some  similar 
behavior  of  certain  techniques  across  the  different  scenarios.  The  ASKIN  and  GMP-T  have  the 
most  trouble  with  the  exterior  point  runs.  The  RROS-T  and  RRBIF  methods  perform  in  very 
similar  fashions,  for  primarily  the  same  reason.  Both  methods  do  not  fully  iterate  on  the  final 
estimate  weights.  The  WALKER  method  performs  the  most  like  the  fully  iterated  proposed 
methods,  but  has  some  trouble  with  the  interior  point  outlier  scenarios.  The  two  fully  iterated 
proposed  methods,  RRFI-T  and  RRFI-H  have  the  best  overall  AMSEE  values.  The  best 
performing  proposed  technique  (RRFI-T)  and  published  technique  (WALKER)  will  be  further 
evaluated  using  an  example  dataset. 


AMSIR 


obust-Ridge  Technique  Average  Mean  Square  Inefficiency  Ratio  for  Monte  Carlo  Simulation 
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7.5  An  Example 

Because  not  many  papers  have  introduced  robust-ridge  techniques,  not  too  many  examples 
have  been  offered  that  adequately  challenge  these  techniques  under  the  combined  problem.  It  was 
thus  decided  to  take  a  popular  and  exemplary  robust  method  dataset  and  modify  it  by  adding 
multicollinearity  to  the  regressor  variables.  The  dataset  of  Hawkins,  Bradu,  and  Kass  (1984, 
Table  4)  is  selected  because  it  contains  outliers  positioned  in  such  a  manner  that  makes  them  hard 
to  detect.  The  dataset  consists  of  three  regressor  variables  and  75  observations,  or  cases.  The 
outliers  are  all  high  leverage  points  (cases  1-10)  located  near  each  other  in  a  multiple  point  cloud. 
The  authors  decided  to  further  complicate  the  matter  by  including  four  other  high  leverage  points 
(cases  1 1-14)  located  in  a  separate  cloud  which  are  not  outliers,  but  are  in-line  with  the  remaining 
observations  (cases  15-75).  To  generate  multicollinearity,  we  decided  to  add  a  fourth  variable  that 
is  nearly  a  linear  combination  of  the  first  three  variables.  The  values  for  the  fourth  variable  are 
determined  using  the  relation 

X4  =  XI  -  X2  +  X3  +  e  (7.18) 

where  e  is  a  noise  vector  containing  random  variates  from  a  standard  normal  distribution.  The 
fourth  variable  is  incorporated  in  the  model  by  creating  a  modified  response 

y'  =  y-0.1*(X4). 

The  modified  response  should  ensure  that  the  added  variable  is  also  significant.  The  additional 
regressor  and  modified  responses  should  not  alter  the  outlier  or  leverage  conditions  of  the  original 
data.  Because  X4  is  a  function  of  the  first  three  variables,  it  will  be  high  leverage  for  cases  1-14 
as  well.  The  modified  response  will  maintain  that  cases  1-10  are  outliers,  and  cases  11-75  are 
inliers.  The  multicollinearity  diagnostics  of  this  modified  Hawkins,  Bradu,  and  Kass  dataset  show 
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that  a  severe  linear  dependency  exists.  The  condition  number  is  1119,  indicating  severe 
multicollinearity  and  creating  a  challenge  for  biased  estimation  techniques. 


Table  7.3.  Robust-Ridge  Coefficient  Estimates  for  the  Modified  Hawkins-Bradu-Kass 

Dataset 


WALKER 

RRFI-T 

Robust 

Ridge 

Robust-Ridge 

Robust 

Ridge 

Robust-Ridge 

Intercept 

-0.925 

-0.926 

-0.942 

-0.361 

-0.284 

-0.135 

XI 

0.066 

0.115 

0.136 

0.156 

0.120 

0.042 

X2 

0.263 

0.203 

0.195 

0.076 

0.023 

0.028 

X3 

0.104 

0.097 

0.094 

-0.109 

-0.046 

-0.041 

X4 

-0.016 

0.024 

0.032 

-0.082 

-0.104 

-0.088 

The  WALKER  and  RRFI-T  robust-ridge  techniques  are  compared  in  terms  of  their  parameter 
estimates  (Table  7.3).  In  addition  to  showing  their  final  estimates,  we  display  two  other  sets  of 
estimates.  The  first  set  are  the  technique’s  initial  robust  estimates,  which  includes  GM-estimation 
using  DFFITS  for  WALKER,  and  ^-estimation  for  RRFI-T.  The  second  set  of  estimates  is  the 
result  of  applying  ridge  regression  without  iterating  on  the  bounded  influence  weights. 

The  purpose  of  evaluating  the  three  sets  of  estimates  for  each  technique  is  to  witness  the 
dynamics  of  the  estimates  as  the  techniques  progress  through  their  stages  of  estimation.  Both 
techniques  have  parameter  estimates  that  experience  significant  change  during  estimation.  Both 
methods  actively  shrink  the  initial  robust  estimates,  which  is  expected  considering  the  value  of  the 
condition  number.  The  RRFI-T  final  estimate  of  the  X4  coefficient  is  close  to  the  -0. 1  factor  used 
in  the  modified  response  equation  (7.18),  which  is  encouraging.  The  large  differences  between  the 
two  techniques  in  both  the  initial  and  final  estimates  indicates  that  perhaps  one  of  the  methods  is 
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performing  better  than  the  other  in  correctly  identifying  outliers.  A  study  of  the  final  weights 
should  provide  the  necessary  insight. 

Each  technique  uses  a  bounded  influence  function.  Their  aim  is  to  correctly  identify  the 
high  leverage  points  and  to  downweight  only  those  high  leverage  points  with  high  residuals,  the 
“bad”  leverage  points.  If  the  bounded  influence  functions  are  operating  correctly  in  this  instance, 
we  should  see  final  weights  near  zero  for  cases  1-10  and  close  to  one  for  cases  11-14.  The  final 
weights  for  the  other  61  observations  should  also  be  near  one.  The  final  weights  for  the  two 


methods  are  shown  Table  7.4. 


Table  7.4.  Final  Estimate  Weights  for 
Modified  H-B-K  Dataset 
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Case 

WALKER 

RRFI-T 

1 

0.98 

0.00 

2 

0.96 

0.00 

3 

LOO 

0.00 

4 

0.94 

0.00 

5 

1.00 

0.00 

6 

0.98 

0.00 

7 

0.88 

0.00 

8 

0.93 

0.00 

9 

0.94 

0.00 

10 

0.99 

0.00 

11 

0.00 

0.99 

12 

0.00 

0.88 

13 

0.00 

0.14 

14 

0.00 

0.97 

15-75 

*0.98 

*0.96 

*  mean  weight  for  cases  15-75 

The  WALKER  method  masks  cases  1-10  and  swamps  cases  11-14.  Hawkins,  Bradu  and 
Kass  indicate  that  this  masking/swamping  characteristic  also  occurs  for  a  number  of  robust 
techniques  including  M-estimation.  The  WALKER  technique  misidentifies  outliers  primarily 
because  it  uses  inadequate  measures  of  leverage  for  this  data  configuration.  The  hat  diagonal 
measures  are  influenced  by  the  multiple  point  clouds  to  such  an  extent  that  only  case  14  has  a  high 
h,,  value  (Table  7.5).  The  M-estimates  of  covariance  (Krasker-Welsch  distances)  used  in  RRFI-T 
correctly  identify  the  high  leverage  points  so  that  the  good  leverage  points  can  be  distinguished 


from  the  bad  in  the  data. 


Table  7.5.  Measures  of  Leverage  for 
Modified  H-B-K  Dataset 
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Case 

Hat  Diag 

KW  Dist 

1 

0.07 

41.5 

2 

0.06 

42.5 

3 

0.09 

45.7 

4 

0.08 

46.5 

5 

0.07 

45.6 

6 

0.08 

42.4 

7 

0.07 

43.2 

8 

0.06 

42.0 

9 

0.12 

47.6 

10 

0.09 

44.5 

11 

0.10 

51.8 

12 

0.15 

55.7 

13 

0.11 

53.3 

14 

0.56 

80.6 

15 

0.05 

12.6 

*  mean  weight  for  cases  15-75 

Although  correct  measures  of  leverage  are  not  assurances  that  the  appropriate  good  and 
bad  leverage  points  will  be  identified,  it  is  an  important  step  in  that  direction.  Both  of  the  stages  of 
the  proposed  GM-estimation  method,  the  5-estimation  initial  and  bounded  influence  final  step, 
correctly  downweighted  the  first  14  cases  of  this  dataset.  This  example  clearly  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  a  robust  measure  of  leverage. 
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7.6  Conclusions 

Many  of  the  regression  situations  encountered  in  practical  situations  have  a  degree  of 
linear  dependency  among  the  regressors  and  error  distributions  that  are  heavy-tailed.  The 
techniques  considered  in  this  paper  all  offer  a  considerable  improvement  over  either  least  squares,  a 
pure  biased  estimation  technique  or  a  pure  robust  method  for  datasets  with  the  simultaneous 
multicollinearity-outlier  problem.  Monte  Carlo  simulation  of  previously  published  and  proposed 
methods  indicates  that  some  of  the  proposed  methods  are  the  overall  best  performing  techniques. 
The  fully  iterated  GM-robust-ridge  methods  (RRFI-T  and  RRFI-H)  perform  well  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  combined  problem  scenarios.  In  addition,  these  techniques  perform  well  when  neither 
or  only  one  of  the  problems  occurs,  indicating  they  may  be  used  regardless  of  the  dataset 
characteristics.  The  best  performing  proposed  method,  RRFI-T  uses  a  Tukey  ^-function  that 
downweights  large  outliers  by  assigning  zero  weight,  resulting  in  slightly  better  performance  than 
the  Huber  ^/-function  alternative.  The  RRFI-T  method  has  the  lowest  total  AMSEE,  smallest  rank 
sum,  lowest  percent  over  minimum  AMSEE,  and  is  within  1%  of  the  smallest  sum  AMSIR.  Using 
a  particularly  challenging  dataset  with  severe  multicollinearity  and  difficult  to  detect  outliers,  the 
RRFI-T  method  properly  shrinks  the  parameter  coefficients  using  ridge  regression  and  using  its 
robust  capabilities  correctly  identifies  the  high  leverage  inliers  from  the  high  leverage  outliers. 
Continued  work  in  this  area  is  important,  especially  in  the  area  of  high  breakdown  measures  of 
leverage.  If  a  more  stable,  dependable  high  breakdown  method  were  developed,  it  could  be  easily 
inserted  in  the  proposed  GM-method. 


Chapter  8 


Summary,  Conclusions,  and 
Recommended  Areas  for  Future  Research 


Several  related  topics  were  considered  and  studied  in  the  previous  five  chapters.  These 
topics  include  the  development  of  outlier  datasets,  the  study  of  robust  methods  and  the  study  of 
biased-robust  methods.  A  brief  review  of  the  dissertation  objective  and  the  main  issues  in  each  of 
the  chapters  is  provided  in  the  following  summary  section.  The  significant  results  of  this  study  are 
compiled  and  discussed  in  the  conclusions.  A  final  section  offers  some  possible  future  research 
directions  for  those  interested  in  working  in  this  area. 

8.1  Summary 

The  objective  of  this  research  is  to:  a)  evaluate  existing  robust  methods  to  determine  the 
overall  best  performing  methods,  b)  develop  and  evaluate  new  alternative  robust  estimators,  c) 
perform  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  existing  and  new  robust  methods,  d)  develop  a  new 
biased-robust  estimation  technique,  and  e)  compare  existing  biased-robust  estimation  methods 
with  the  new  biased-robust  technique.  The  approach  to  accomplishing  this  objective  is  to  first 
perform  robust  candidate  screening  experiments,  while  at  the  same  time  determining  which  outlier 
configurations  most  comprehensively  test  the  estimators’  capabilities.  The  initial  outlier 
configuration  study  consists  of  combinations  of  outlier  magnitude  and  location  used  to  evaluate  the 
techniques’  efficiency  and  bounded  influence  properties.  The  second  study  involves  the 
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development  of  various  alternative  GM-estimators  followed  by  an  evaluation  and  comparison  of 
the  competing  alternatives.  Several  of  the  best  performing  GM-estimation  techniques  are  then 
combined  with  the  best  performing  existing  methods  for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  efficiency, 
breakdown,  resistance  to  multiple  point  outlier  clouds,  and  performance  of  many  outlier 
location/outlier  density  variations.  The  best  of  the  existing  and  new  methods  are  then  studied  in 
more  detail  and  used  to  estimate  costs  of  satellites  in  a  real  word  example.  The  final  study  consists 
of  the  development  of  a  biased-robust  estimation  routine  based  on  suggestions  by  Askin  and 
Montgomery  (1980).  The  best  performing  robust  method  from  this  study  is  incorporated  in  the 
proposed  biased-robust  technique.  This  new  technique  has  several  variations  which  are  tested 
against  each  other  and  against  the  two  competing  methods  suggested  by  Askin  and  Montgomery 
(1980),  and  Walker  (1984).  An  example  is  generated  from  a  previously  published  dataset  and  used 
to  test  these  methods. 

8.2  Conclusions 

The  study  of  regression  analysis  methods  for  situations  when  the  least  squares  assumptions 
(normal  errors  and  independent  regressors)  are  violated,  is  a  topic  of  tremendous  interest  and 
importance  for  those  who  build  models  for  real  data.  Research  on  methods  for  dealing  with  the 
outlier  and  multicollinearity  problems  increases  not  only  our  understanding  of  the  weaknesses  of 
current  methods,  but  also  points  us  in  directions  for  alternative,  improved  solutions.  Advances  in 
these  fields  of  study  continue  to  enhance  the  practitioner’s  toolkit  and  will  ideally  reach  the  point 
when  a  robust,  biased,  or  biased-robust  approach  will  be  as  commonly  applied  as  least  squares.  In 
this  section  we  will  describe  the  significant  findings  of  this  study  in  our  effort  to  contribute  to  the 
advances  in  robust  estimation  and  biased-robust  estimation. 
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The  major  contributions  from  this  dissertation  to  the  fields  of  robust  regression  estimation 
and  biased-robust  regression  estimation  are: 

•  The  development  of  a  new  multi-stage,  multi-property  robust  regression  estimator  that 
performs  as  well  as  any  robust  estimator  tested  across  a  variety  of  nonoutlier  and 
outlier  scenarios. 

•  A  comprehensive  comparative  study  of  the  top  performing  proposed  and  existing 
robust  regression  methods  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  accurately  estimate  model 
parameters  to  data  without  outliers  and  with  outliers. 

•  The  development  of  a  new  biased-robust  regression  estimator  that  performs  better  than 
previously  published  techniques. 

•  A  comparative  study  of  the  new  and  previously  published  biased-robust  estimators 
that  includes  a  Monte  Carlo  simulation  experiment  and  an  application. 

A  number  of  specific  conclusions  relating  to  these  contributions  have  been  mentioned  at 
the  ends  of  the  previous  five  chapters.  Some  of  the  most  significant  statements  will  be  summarized 
in  this  section  as  a  prelude  to  the  discussion  in  the  next  section  on  areas  for  future  research.  The 
conclusions  will  be  grouped  by  the  major  contribution  areas  discussed  above. 

8.2.1  New  Robust  Regression  Estimator 

•  Many  of  the  GM-estimation  alternatives  originally  proposed  tend  to  estimate  poorly  when 
outliers  are  present  in  the  interior  X-space  positions  only.  These  techniques  used  above 
average  initial  estimates,  such  as  5-estimation  or  most  B-robust  estimation,  and  fully  iterated 
convergence.  The  above  average  initial  estimates  on  these  types  of  datasets  resulted  in  poor 
final  estimates  after  full  GM-estimation  convergence.  The  initial  estimates  would  properly 
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identify  and  downweight  the  interior  X-space  outliers,  but  the  GM-estimation  convergence 
would,  after  several  iterations,  start  downweighting  the  nonoutlying  exterior  X-space 
observations.  The  cause  for  this  behavior  is  not  known,  but  the  solution  in  this  case  is  to 
perform  only  a  single  GM-estimation  step. 

•  The  findings  regarding  the  use  of  monotone  versus  redescending  ^-functions  for  one-step 
convergence  GM-estimators  are  that  the  redescending  functions  tend  to  estimate  slightly  better 
because  they  give  zero  weight  to  extreme  outliers.  The  monotone  functions  such  as  Huber’s 
method  maintain  nonzero  weights  even  for  the  extreme  outliers.  In  some  instances,  these 
nonzero  weights,  although  typically  on  the  order  of  10'3,  can  have  relatively  significant  effects 
on  the  parameter  estimates.  Sometimes  though,  it  may  be  important  for  the  otherwise  valid 
observations  to  remain  in  the  model  with  nonzero  weights.  This  tradeoff  should  be  understood 
by  the  analyst  and  it  is  recommended  that  both  types  of  estimations  be  performed.  The  final 
parameter  estimates  and  final  weights  should  then  be  inspected  and  the  information  can  be  used 
to  make  a  final  method  selection  decision. 

•  The  three  property  Coakley-Hettmansperger  estimator  did  perform  well  in  the  experiments  and 
showed  no  evidence  that  it  lacks  any  of  the  three  desirable  properties.  However,  there  was 
some  evidence  of  moderate  performance  relative  to  other  robust  methods  in  areas  such  as  tests 
for  efficiency,  and  multiple  point  cloud  experiments.  The  top  performing  GM-estimate, 
GMNP5,  does  not  necessarily  have  high  breakdown  in  large  dimension  problems,  but  did 
outperform  the  three  property  Coakley-Hettmansperger  method  in  an  overall  sense.  It  is 
evident  in  this  case  that  techniques  with  more  desirable  properties  do  not  necessarily  perform 
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•  The  analyst  should  be  aware  of  the  potential  for  poor  estimates  that  do  not  fit  the  bulk  of  the 
data  if  redescending  ^-functions  are  used  with  fully  iterated  convergence.  An  example  is 
provided  in  Chapter  4  in  the  GM  alternative  GMCH3.  This  estimator  uses  the  Tukey 
^-function  with  fully  IRLS.  One  of  the  datasets  estimated  by  the  technique  has  multiple  point 
outliers  located  in  a  cloud  that  the  LTS  initial  estimate  and  MVE  leverage  measure  did  not 
properly  identify.  The  resulting  estimates  masked  the  outliers  and  swamped  some  of  the 
inliers,  causing  the  parameter  estimates  to  be  far  from  the  true  coefficients. 

•  The  GMNP5  proposal  performs  better  than  any  other  proposed  methods  and  as  well  as  the  best 
performing  existing  robust  technique,  MM-estimation.  Either  of  these  two  methods  can  be 
applied  to  nearly  any  dataset  with  or  without  outliers  and  be  expected  to  estimate  a  model  to 
the  majority  of  the  data.  These  two  methods  could  obviously  be  used  in  an  automated 
regression  analysis  environment,  where  outliers  are  possible  and  exploratory  data  analysis  is 
not  extensively  used.  These  techniques  are  also  diagnostic  aids  because  their  estimates  and 
weights  can  be  compared  to  least  squares  to  identify  potential  outliers  in  the  data. 

8.2.2  Comparative  Study  of  Robust  Methods 

•  Nearly  all  robust  methods  improve  in  estimation  performance  as  outliers  increase  in 
magnitude.  Estimation  accuracy  increases  at  different  rates  for  the  various  methods,  but  they 
do  increase  as  outlier  magnitudes  increase.  Beyond  a  certain  outlier  magnitude  (which  depends 
on  other  characteristics  of  the  data),  robust  method  accuracy  tends  to  level  off.  This 
estimation  accuracy  behavior  is  due  to  the  insensitivity  of  robust  methods  to  outliers  and  their 
ability  to  downweight  these  discrepant  points.  As  the  outliers  become  more  and  more  obvious, 
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the  robust  methods  increase  the  downweighting,  driving  the  final  weights  near  zero,  which 
results  in  increased  estimation  accuracy  relative  to  the  nonoutlier  observations. 

•  High  breakdown  point  estimators  of  leverage  such  as  the  minimum  volume  ellipsoid  estimator 
(MVE)  and  the  minimum  covariance  determinant  (MCD)  are  not  necessarily  the  best 
candidates  for  robust  estimators  of  leverage,  as  is  suggested  a  number  of  times  in  the  literature. 
Some  of  the  significant  weaknesses  of  these  approaches  include  extensive  computation  times 
for  their  exact  solutions,  large  variability  in  their  approximate  solutions,  general  tendencies  to 
swamp  (identify  inliers  as  outliers),  and  inabilities  to  identify  outliers  in  several  multiple  point 
outlier  cloud  arrangements. 

•  The  two  most  popular  high  breakdown  point  robust  estimators,  LMS  and  LTS,  do  not  perform 
well  relative  to  other  robust  estimators.  These  estimators  have  low  efficiency  relative  to  least 
squares.  They  also  do  not  perform  well  against  multiple  point  outlier  clouds,  interior  X-space 
outliers  and  exterior  X-space  outliers.  Other  than  minor  differences  in  efficiency,  these  two 
techniques  tend  to  perform  very  similarly. 

•  Although  the  literature  states  that  Schweppe-type  GM-estimators  downweight  high  leverage 
points  only  if  their  corresponding  residuals  are  large  (Krasker  and  Welsch  1982;  Hampel  et  al. 
1986;  Coakley  and  Hettmansperger  1993,  among  others),  numerous  simulation  analyses  show 
that  this  statement  is  not  necessarily  true.  Many  Schweppe-type  estimators  tested  in  this 
dissertation  downweight  small  residual,  high  leverage  points.  For  example,  the  GM  method 
proposed  by  Marazzi  (1993)  downweights  many  of  the  observations  in  normally  distributed 
error  data  (see  Chapter  4).  The  most  important  determinants  of  a  Schweppe  objective’s 
success  or  failure  in  downweighting  only  large  residual  high  leverage  points  are  the  estimators 
of  leverage,  the  /r-weights  used,  the  ^-function  and  the  associated  tuning  constant. 
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•  Results  of  initial  existing  robust  method  experiments  showed  that  GM-estimation  and 
MM-estimation  performed  better  than  all  the  other  techniques  which  includes  M-estimation, 
LAV,  LMS,  and  LTS  techniques.  Further  experiments  added  .S'-estimation.  and  most  B-robust 
estimation.  GM-  and  MM-estimation  are  multiple  stage,  multiple  property  techniques, 
whereas  all  of  the  others  are  single  stage,  single  property  methods.  The  additional  stages 
generate  the  additional  properties.  These  multiple  property  approaches  are  the  superior 
performing  techniques  and  should  be  the  focus  of  future  research  efforts. 

•  Robust  estimators  with  higher  breakdown  do  not  necessarily  perform  better  than  robust 
methods  with  low  breakdown.  Even  if  the  percentage  of  outliers  is  higher  than  a  techniques 
breakdown  point,  it  also  does  not  mean  that  the  estimator  will  not  identify  and  downweight  all 
of  the  outliers.  For  instance,  M-estimators  with  \ln  breakdown  consistently  located  and 
properly  downweighted  all  of  the  outliers  for  datasets  with  outlier  densities  as  high  as  25%. 
Although  high  breakdown  is  a  desirable  property,  it  should  be  considered  in  relation  to 
estimator  performance. 

8.2.3  New  Biased-Robust  Regression  Estimator 

•  Although  one-step  convergence  methods  increase  the  performance  capability  of  robust-only 
methods,  fully  iterated  convergence  is  the  better  approach  for  biased-robust  methods.  The 
reason  that  fully  iterated  techniques  improve  biased-robust  estimation  is  that  the  final  weights 
are  also  a  function  of  the  biasing  parameter.  Full  convergence  accomplishes  the  needed 
parameter  modifications  resulting  from  both  biased  estimation  and  robust  estimation. 

•  The  sequence  of  biased  and  robust  estimation  for  the  combined  estimator  has  been  a  matter  of 
discussion  in  the  literature.  The  two  main  arguments  for  initiating  one  approach  before  the 
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other  are  the  comments  of  Belsley,  Kuh  and  Welsch  (1980)  and  Mason  and  Gunst  (1985). 
Belsley  et  al.  (1980,  p.  210)  prescribe  the  biased,  then  robust  approach  because  “collinearity 
can  even  disguise  anomalous  data,  ...  Thus,  we  provisionally  conclude  that  reduction  in 
collinearity  should  be  a  first  step  for  the  effective  detection  of  unusual  data  components.”  The 
opposite  side  of  the  issue,  that  of  outlier  inducing  collinearity,  is  observed  and  reported  by 
Mason  and  Gunst.  They  notice  that  when  an  observation  that  has  large  values  on  two  or  more 
predictor  variables  (high  leverage  points  in  two  or  more  dimensions),  collinearities  can  be 
induced.  So,  based  on  these  two  reports,  it  is  unclear  which  estimation  sequence  is  best.  As  a 
result,  the  primary  methods  proposed  in  Chapter  7  involve  a  three-stage  approach  of  robust- 
biased-robust  estimation.  The  robust  methods  are  used  to  generate  initial  estimates  for  the 
biasing  parameter  in  ridge  regression.  These  first  two  steps  address  the  Mason-Gunst  concern 
of  outlier  inducing  collinearity  by  performing  initial  robust  estimation.  Performing  ridge 
estimation  in  the  second  stage  prior  to  robust  final  estimation  follows  the  guidance  of  Belsley 
et  al.  and  the  approaches  of  Askin  and  Montgomery  (1980),  and  Walker  (1984).  These  two 
stages  provide  for  possible  unmasking  of  influence  by  performing  ridge  prior  to  final  robust 
estimation. 

•  The  best  performing  proposed  method  (RRFI-T)  performs  better  than  the  two  previously 
published  methods.  This  technique  uses  a  robust-biased-robust  approach  consisting  of  an 
5-estimate,  followed  by  ridge  estimation,  and  concluding  with  a  fully  iterated  GM-estimate. 
This  methods  outperforms  the  other  two  techniques  in  a  Monte  Carlo  simulation  study  and 
against  the  Walker  method  using  an  example  with  outliers  and  multicollinearity. 
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8.2.4  Comparative  Study  of  Biased-Robust  Methods 

•  The  results  of  the  Monte  Carlo  study  of  the  three  biased-robust  methods  indicate  that  the 
primary  performance  difference  lies  in  the  robust  estimation  aspect  of  the  combined  estimators. 
The  Askin-Montgomery  method  uses  M-estimation  which  clearly  has  trouble  with  high 
leverage  outliers.  The  Walker  approach  uses  GM-estimation,  but  uses  a  measure  for  leverage, 
the  ha  ,  that  is  not  robust.  The  modified  Hawkins,  Bradu  and  Kass  dataset  illustrates  the 
weakness  of  the  Walker  approach.  In  general,  the  overall  strength  of  the  proposed  RRFI-T 
method  stems  from  its  ability  to  perform  well  in  robust  estimation. 

•  All  of  the  biased-robust  techniques  compared  in  this  study  perform  better  overall  than  least 
squares,  robust-only,  or  biased-only  methods  on  all  types  of  problems  involving  varying 
degrees  of  outliers  and/or  multicollinearity.  The  augmented  robust  approach  starting  with  an 
initial  robust  estimate  is  used  in  this  paper.  This  sequence  combines  the  biased  and  robust 
estimation  techniques  in  such  a  way  so  that  their  estimations  are  successful  against  clean  data, 
outliers  only,  collinearity  only  and  the  simultaneous  outlier-collinearity  problem.  This 
performance  indicates  that  these  techniques  could  be  used  if  the  dataset  characteristics  are  not 
known  and  good  overall  performance  is  desired. 

8.3  Recommendations  for  Future  Research 

This  study  has  made  some  contributions  to  the  fields  of  robust  and  biased-robust 
estimation,  but  there  is  obviously  much  more  to  be  learned  in  both  of  these  areas  that  will  keep 
researchers  busy  for  many  years  ahead.  Most  of  the  suggestions  provided  in  this  section  on  future 
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research  topics  were  uncovered  in  the  research  process  and  may  enhance  the  findings  of  this 
dissertation.  The  topics  will  be  discussed  using  the  sequence  of  the  dissertation  chapters. 

8.3.1  Robust  Methods  and  Outliers 

Outlier  Magnitude  Study  -  It  was  learned  from  initial  experiments  that  robust  methods 
increased  in  estimation  accuracy  as  outliers  increased  in  error  magnitude.  It  was  also  hypothesized 
that  the  improved  performance  is  related  to  the  increased  downweighting  of  these  outliers  and 
increased  focus  on  the  nonoutliers  in  the  data.  A  future  research  topic  is  the  study  of  an  analytical 
result  showing  this  relationship  between  model  fit  and  outlier  magnitude. 

Prior  Outlier  Information  Study  -  This  dissertation  focuses  on  robust  and  biased-robust 
methods  that  fit  well  to  data  assuming  that  we  have  no  prior  reliable  diagnostic  information 
characterizing  the  data.  The  problem  changes  significantly  if  we  know  that  the  data  has  outliers  in 
certain  locations.  For  instance,  we  could  recommend  certain  methods  that  specialize  in  certain 
outlier  configurations  and  possibly  do  better  than  the  best  overall  robust  technique  proposed  in 
Chapter  6.  If  we  know  that  the  outliers  are  in  interior  X-space  positions,  M-estimation  with  the 
Tukey  biweight  ^-function  is  one  of  the  best  approaches.  Obviously,  the  research  focus  in  this 
case  would  be  the  issue  of  dependable  data  diagnostics. 

8.3.2  GM-estimation 

GM  Initial  Estimate  -  The  requirement  for  the  GM  initial  estimate  to  be  high  breakdown  is 
intuitive  because  it  potentially  adds  the  third  desirable  property  to  the  already  efficient  and  bounded 
influence  approach.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  sure  how  high  of  a  breakdown  is  needed.  With 
most  of  the  high  breakdown  methods  the  tuning  constants  can  be  adjusted  for  tradeoffs  between 
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breakdown  and  efficiency.  Increased  efficiency  at  the  expense  of  unnecessary  breakdown  may 
improve  overall  estimation  performance.  Additional  efficiency  is  especially  desired  on  GM 
approaches  that  use  limited  convergence  iterations.  Perhaps  a  25%  breakdown  initial  S-estimate 
with  a  75%  efficiency  would  increase  performance. 

Estimates  of  Scale  -  Besides  the  S-estimate  of  scale  used  with  an  initial  ^'-estimate,  the 
primary  scale  estimate  used  in  GM-estimation  is  the  median  absolute  deviation  (MAD),  which  has 
a  simple  explicit  formula,  high  breakdown  (50%)  and  acceptable  efficiency  of  37%.  There  are 
alternatives  to  the  MAD  that  have  similar  breakdown  and  higher  efficiency.  Rousseeuw  and  Croux 
(1991)  propose  two  estimators,  S„  and  Q„ , which  have  gaussian  asymptotic  efficiencies  of  58%  and 
82%  respectively.  They  have  developed  algorithms  for  their  computation  (Croux  and  Rousseeuw 
1992).  It  is  unclear  how  well  these  techniques  perform  in  general  and  whether  their  computation 
times  are  reasonable. 

High  Breakdown  Point  Estimates  of  Leverage  -  The  concept  of  a  high  breakdown  estimate 
of  leverage  for  a  GM-estimator  is  attractive.  Simpson  et  al.  (1992)  note  that  for  a  final 
GM-estimate  to  have  high  breakdown,  it  is  especially  important  that  the  measures  of  leverage  be 
high  breakdown.  Some  methods  have  been  proposed  that  have  high  breakdown,  such  as  the  MVE 
and  the  MCD.  Unfortunately,  these  methods  have  some  drawbacks  that  inhibit  their  effectiveness 
such  as  computational  complexity,  variability  in  the  approximate  solutions,  tendency  to  swamp 
inliers  and  inability  to  properly  locate  some  multiple  point  cloud  arrangements.  More  work  in  this 
area  may  identify  solutions  to  these  shortcomings.  Rousseeuw  proposes  a  %2  statistic  to  be  used  as 
a  cutoff  for  the  robust  distances  from  MYE.  There  may  be  better  cutoffs.  Also,  the  MCD  is  faster 
computationally,  it  is  asymptotically  normal,  and  it  has  more  stable  approximations  than  the  MVE. 
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However,  a  cutoff  statistic  has  not  been  proposed.  Further  research  on  the  MCD  may  be  the  most 
rewarding. 

n-weight  Study  -  Once  a  decision  is  made  regarding  which  type  of  leverage  measure  to  use 
in  the  GM-estimate,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the  appropriate  corresponding  ^--weights. 
Proposals  exist  for  each  of  the  most  common  measures  of  leverage,  but  their  effectiveness  varies. 
In  Chapter  4  we  mention  that  the  Krasker  Welsch  ^--weights,  which  are  just  the  inverse  of  the 
distances,  tend  to  cause  too  much  downweighting  of  nonoutliers.  More  research  on  enhanced 
^■-weight  configurations  is  also  needed. 

Convergence  -  The  tendency  of  the  fully  iterated  convergence  methods  used  in  this  study  is 
to  sometimes  move  to  a  worse  final  estimate  than  originally  obtained  in  the  initial  estimate.  This 
anomally  is  the  primary  reason  that  the  one-step  approaches  are  used  and  actually  perform  better 
overall.  As  part  of  the  MM-estimate  algorithm  proposed  by  Yohai  (1987),  the  final  M-estimate 
convergence  continues  to  iterate  as  long  as  improvement  is  observed  in  the  objective  function.  This 
enhancement  is  definitely  worth  testing  for  IRLS  in  GM-estimation. 

Inference  -  There  has  been  a  significant  amount  of  work  done  in  the  area  of 
GM-estimation  inference  (see  Chapter  6).  Perhaps  these  results  could  be  used  for  inference, 
parameter  estimate  testing  and  other  hypothesis  tests  on  the  proposed  GM-estimates.  The  research 
could  determine  the  asymptotics  of  the  proposed  estimator  using  an  initial  5-estimate  and  one'step 
reweighted  least  squares. 

8.3.3  Biased-Robust  Estimation 

Alternatives  to  the  Proposed  Methods  -  Although  several  different  combinations  of  initial 
estimates  and  final  estimate  approaches  were  implemented  in  this  study,  there  may  be  some 
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combinations  of  robust  and  biased  methods  that  perform  better.  The  only  biased  estimation 
approach  used  in  this  study  was  ridge  regression.  Although  this  approach  has  been  shown  to  work 
well  in  previous  studies  (Askin  and  Montgomery  1984;  Pfaffenberger  and  Dielman  1990)  and  also 
worked  well  in  this  study,  there  may  be  methods  that  perform  even  better.  One  alternative  for 
selecting  an  optimum  biasing  parameter  in  ridge  has  been  proposed  by  Lee  and  Campbell  (1985). 
There  may  also  be  better  performing  sequences  of  estimation  other  than  the  robust-biased-robust 
approach  suggested. 
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Generating  Datasets  with  Multicollinearity  and  Outliers 

The  datasets  used  in  the  Monte  Carlo  studies  for  biased-robust  regression  estimation  can  have 
varying  degrees  of  multicollinearity  and  nonnormal  error  data.  To  control  the  dependency  among 
the  regressors  and  the  percentage  and  magnitude  of  outliers,  datasets  are  manipulated  in  terms  of 
the  elements  of  the  regressor  matrix  and  the  error  vector  to  generate  the  desired  characteristics. 
Once  the  regressor  or  X  matrix  has  the  degree  of  multicollinearity  desired  and  the  errors  have  the 
necessary  outliers,  the  response  vector  is  generated  using  the  linear  model  relation 

y  =  XP  +e 

where  y  is  a  n  x  1  vector  of  responses;  X  is  an  n  xp  matrix  of  the  levels  of  the  regressor  variables; 
P  is  a  px  1  vector  of  the  model  coefficients;  and  e  is  an  n  x  1  vector  of  errors.  The  coefficients  for 
the  P  vector  are  determined  based  on  a  desired  signal-to-noise  ratio  for  the  model.  For  example,  if 
the  error  variance  is  1  (noise),  and  the  desired  signal-to-noise  ratio  is  100:1,  then  the  model 
coefficients  for  a  2-variable  model  are  about  7  (72  + 12  =  98).  The  error  vector  can  be  generated 
using  draws  from  a  heavy-tailed  distribution  such  as  the  contaminated  normal  where 

e  =  aN(0,l)  +  (l-a)N(0,10) 

where  a  is  the  percentage  of  the  distribution  that  is  not  contaminated.  Further  control  can  be 
placed  over  the  errors  by  fixing  the  percentage  of  observations  drawn  for  each  portion  of  the 
distribution.  If  the  desired  percentage  of  outliers  is  15%  in  a  20  observation  sample,  17 
observations  can  have  N(0,1)  errors  and  3  observations  have  N(0,10)  errors.  The  characteristics 
of  a  dataset  that  can  vary  for  these  simulation  studies  are  explained  in  the  following  section.  The 
subsequent  section  details  the  development  of  an  example  dataset  with  multicollinearity  and 


outliers. 
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Factors  Considered: 

Regressor  Dimension  -  Modify  the  number  of  model  parameters  (p )  to  determine  the  effect 
different  sized  models  have  on  the  estimation  technique  effectiveness 

Sample  Size  -  The  sample  size  («)  is  determined  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  model  regressors. 
A p  to  n  ratio  is  specified  and  used  consistently  for  all  simulations. 

Exterior  X-space  or  High  Leverage  Points  -  The  degree  to  which  points  exist  in  the  outer  region 
of  the  X-space.  These  points,  called  high  leverage  points,  may  or  may  not  be  influential.  High 
leverage  points  present  particular  challenges  to  robust  methods  because  these  techniques  must  be 
able  to  bound  the  influence  of  these  points,  especially  if  the  random  errors  are  large. 

Regressor  Multicollinearity  -  Multicollinearity  is  measured  using  the  eigenvalues  of  the  X'X 
matrix  so  that  shrinkage  methods  can  be  evaluated 

Error  Term  Distribution  -  The  error  values  determine  whether  points  are  outliers.  The  outlier 
magnitude  is  controlled  to  a  certain  extent  by  determining  the  probability  distribution  for  the 
random  variate  draws. 

An  Example 

The  basic  approach,  as  suggested  by  Askin  and  Montgomery  (1984),  is  to  start  with  a 
matrix  of  orthogonal  regressors  using  a  factorial  or  fractional  factorial  representation  of  +l’s. 
This  matrix  is  then  augmented  with  points  located  on  the  regressor  space  axes,  called  axial  points. 
The  axial  points  can  be  placed  any  distance  from  the  design  center,  providing  the  flexibility  to 
generate  high  leverage  points.  Typically  these  augmented  observations  represent  10-25%  of  the 
dataset.  In  this  example,  a  2-variable  model  with  a  sample  size  of  14  is  generated,  the  initial  X 
matrix  will  be  the  factorial  design  matrix  in  12  points,  with  the  remaining  two  positions  as  high 
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leverage  axial  points.  If  leverage  points  are  not  required,  the  axial  points  are  located  at  a  unit 
radius  distance  (-Jp)  from  the  design  center.  In  this  case  though,  the  high  leverage  points  are 
located  10  units  from  the  design  center.  The  axial  points  maintain  the  independence  of  the  columns 
(regressor  variables),  which  provides  control  over  the  multicollinearity  portion  of  the  model.  These 
datasets  can  be  easily  developed  using  S-PLUS. 

’-1  -l" 

1  -1 
-1  1 
1  1 
-1  -1 
1  -1 
-1  1 
1  1 
-1  -1 
1  -1 
-1  1 
1  1_ 

At  this  point  the  regressor  dimension  is  determined.  The  next  step  is  to  modify  the  matrix  so  that 
some  high  leverage  points  are  present.  The  design  matrix  is  augmented  by  adding  axial  points 
that  result  in  points  that  extend  the  X-space  region.  An  example  of  the  augmented  matrix  is 
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-1  -1 
1  -1 
-1  1 
1  1 
-1  -1 
1  -1 
-1  1 
1  1 
-1  -1 
1  -1 
-1  1 
1  1 
0  10 
10  0 

To  modify  the  design  matrix  for  the  desired  eigenvalue  spread,  the  matrix  requires  scaling  of  the 

columns  (or  regressors)  of  X.  Assume  the  desired  spread  is  1:10.  The  existing  X'X  matrix  is 

112  0  " 

.  0  112. 

Because  the  X'X  is  diagonal,  the  eigenvalues  are  equal  to  the  values  of  the  diagonal.  It  is  also 
important  to  transform  the  X  matrix  so  that  the  regression  coefficients  are  standardized.  To  do 
this,  the  sum  of  the  eigenvalues  must  be  equal  to  the  rank  of  the  matrix,  which  in  this  case  is  the 
number  of  parameters.  So  we  must  keep  the  desired  ratio  and  have  the  eigenvalues  sum  to  2.0. 
The  resulting  desired  eigenvalues  are  (0.182,  1.82).  The  eigenvalues  are  also  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  columns  of  X.  If  the  desired  eigenvalues  are  0.182  and  1.82,  the  elements  in 
each  column  can  be  scaled  so  their  corresponding  Sx;-  is  equal  to  the  desired  spread.  For  this 
example  the  new  design  matrix  would  have  the  following  elements 
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so  that  X'X  would  be 
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bo 

and  the  eigenvalues  are  0. 182  and  1 .82. 

Once  the  expected  values  of  the  responses  are  obtained  using  the  model  coefficients,  the  error  term 
can  be  introduced  by  drawing  random  variates  from  a  particular  heavy-tailed  probability 
distribution.  If  the  desired  distribution  is  the  scale  contaminated  Normal,  a  random  variate  is 
generated  for  each  observation  in  the  sample  using  the  following  approach: 

•  Determine  a  contamination  ratio  (e  g.  20%)  and  a  contamination  level  (e.g.  10) 

•  Draw  a  uniform  random  number,  u 

•  If  u  <  0.8  draw  an  error  term  from  N(0, 1) 

•  If  u  >  0. 8  draw  the  term  from  N(0, 1 0) 

To  exercise  slightly  more  control  over  the  number  of  outliers,  determine  the  number  of  outliers  for 
the  data  (e.g.  2).  Then,  if  it  is  desired  to  locate  the  outliers  in  the  interior  X-space,  draw  from  the 
N(0,10)  for  the  first  two  design  points.  If  high  leverage  outliers  are  required,  reserve  the  high 
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variance  variates  for  the  final  two  observations.  For  example,  we  generate  high  leverage  outliers 

for  this  example  and  obtain  the  following  error  vector 
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The  dataset  responses  can  now  be  generated  using  the  linear  equation  y  =  XJ3  +  e ,  so 
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The  response  vector  and  X  matrix  can  now  be  used  in  the  simulation  experiment  for  the  specified 
treatment  combination.  Another  way  of  expressing  an  eigenvalue  spread  of  1:10  is  to  divide  the 
largest  eigenvalue  by  the  smallest  and  the  result  is  called  the  condition  number.  So  this  example 
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represents  a  multicollinearity  condition  number  of  10.  The  errors  are  configured  such  that  the 
dataset  has  high  leverage  outliers  with  an  outlier  density  of  2/14=14%. 


Appendix  B 


Program  Code  for  Proposed  GM-estimation  Function  (GMNP5  or  GMP-T) 
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Program  Code  for  Proposed  GM-estimation  Function  (GMNP5  or  GMP-T) 

This  code  is  used  to  perform  the  proposed  GM-estimation  method  described  below.  A  regression 
function  is  generated  from  this  code  that  can  be  applied  against  any  dataset.  This  function 
bi js5sa  can  also  be  used  in  the  simulation  studies  discussed  in  this  paper. 

METHOD  GMNP5 


GM-estimation  (bounded  influence)  of  the  Schweppe  type 


Initial  Fit: 
Scale: 
Leverage: 
Pi -weight: 
Psi : 

Tuning  Constant: 
Convergence: 


S-estimator  (Rousseeuw  and  Yohai,  1984;  see  Marazzi  (1993)  p.  216) 
S-estimate  of  scale 

Modified  (Normalized)  M-estimate  of  covariance  (Marazzi,  1993) 
M-estimate  of  leverage  over  the  median  M-estimate  of  leverage 
Tukey's  Bi weight 

c  =  4.685  Tukey's  for  95%  efficiency 
One  iteration  of  IRLS 


bijsSsa  <-  functions,  y,  w  =  rep(1,  nrow(x)),  int  *  TRUE,  init  *  sest(x,y), 
method  =  wt. bibisquare,  wx,  iter  =  1, 
acc  =  50  *  .Machine$single.eps'0.5,  test.vec  =  "resid") 


if (int)  { 

coef  <-  init$coef 
coefin  <-  coef 
x  <-  cbind(1,  x) 

> 

else  { 

init  <-  sest(x,y, int=FALSE) 
coefin  <-  coef  <-  initScoef 
x  <-  as.matrix(x) 

> 

if( Imissing(wx))  { 

if( length(wx)  !=  nrow(x)) 

stop( "Length  of  wx  must  equal  number  of  observations") 
if(any(wx  <  0)) 

stop( "Negative  wx  value") 
w  <-  w  *  wx 

> 

if(ncol(x)  ! =  length(coef )) 

stopC'Must  have  same  number  of  initial  values  as  coefficients") 
resid  <-  y  -  x  %*%  coef 

#  Determine  the  tuning  constant  based  on  the  suggestion  of  Marazzi  and  Joss  (1993) 

tc_4.685 

if  (int==F)  xwt__as.matrix(cbind(1  ,x)) 
else 

xwt_as.matrix(x) 

#  Robeth  pi  weights  using  the  scatter  matrix 

df rpar(xwt,  "Kra-Wel") 

#  Weights 

z  <-  wimedv(xwt) 

z  <-  wynalg(xwt,  z$a);  nitw  <-  z$nit 

#  Scale  the  distances  such  that  the  median  distance  is  unity  and  all  others  are  a  ratio  of  the 

#  actual  distance  to  the  median  distance 

#  If  any  of  the  design  points  are  at  the  design  center  (z$dist=0) 
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if(any(z$dist  <=  1))  < 

for  (i  ini: Length(y))  C 

if  (zldist Ci]  <=  1)  zSdist [i]  <-  1 

> 

> 


zldistm  <-  z$dist/median(z$dist) 
pi  <-  1/z$distm 

#  S-estimator  scale  estimate 
scale  <-  initlsmin 

for(iiter  in  1:iter)  C 

if(scale  ==  0)  i 

convi  <-  0 
method. exit  <-  TRUE 

status  <-  “could  not  compute  scale  of  residuals" 

> 

else  { 


epis_c(resid/(scale*pi)) 


# 


> 


In  case  the  residuals  go  to  zero,  keeps  the  weight  =  1  (vs  undefined) 
if(any(resid  «  0))  < 

for  (i  in  1:length(y))  < 

if  (residti]  ==  0) 
wCi]  <-  1 

else 

w[i]  <-  method(epis[i] ,tc) 

> 

> 

else 

w  <-  method(epis,tc) 
if(!missing(wx)) 

w  <-  w  *  wx 

temp  <-  lsfit(x,  y,  w,  int  =  FALSE) 

coef  <-  tempScoef 

res id  <-  t empires i duals 


> 

if( Smissing(wx))  { 

tmp  <-  (wx  !=  0) 
w[tmp]  <-  w[tmp]/wx[tmp] 

> 

list (coef  =  coef,  initialest  =  coef in,  residuals  =  res id,  scale  =  scale, 
tc  =  tc,  distances  =  zSdist, 

piweight  =  pi,  err overpis  =  epis,  w  =  w,  int  =  int) 


wt.bibisquare_ 

#  bounded  influence  WEIGHT  FUNCTION  where  w(t)  =  psi  (t)  /  t  and  t  =  e  /  pi*s 

#  The  Bi square  psi  function 

#  user  supplied  tuning  constant 


function(u,  tc=4.685) 
i 

U  <-  abs(u/tc) 
si  <-  u*(1  -  (u/tc)*2)“2 
si  (U  >  13  <-  0 
w  <-  si/u 

w 


Appendix  C 


Program  Code  for  Proposed  Biased-Robust  Estimation  Function  RRFI-T 
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Program  Code  for  Proposed  Biased-Robust  Estimation  Function  RRFI-T 

#  This  code  is  used  to  perform  the  proposed  biased-robust  method  described  below.  A  regression 

#  SPLUS  function  is  generated  from  this  code  that  can  be  applied  against  any  dataset.  This  function 

#  rrjs3s  can  also  be  used  in  the  simulation  studies  discussed  in  this  paper. 

# 

# 

#  METHOD  RRFI-T 

# 

#  Combined  ROBUST -RIDGE-ROBUST  estimation  using  Robust -Ridge -Bounded  Influence  Estimation 

#  Using  a  WEIGHTED  centering  and  scaling  routine  (see  Walker  1984,  p.  123-124) 

# 

# 

#  Initial  Fit: 

#  Scale: 

#  Ridge: 

#  Leverage: 

# 

#  Pi -weight: 

#  Psi: 

#  Tuning  Constant: 

#  Convergence: 

# 

# 

rrjs3s  <-  function(x,  y,  w  =  rep(1,  nrow(x)),  int  =  TRUE,  method  =  wt .bibisquare, 

wx,  augment  =  TRUE,  iter  =  20,  acc  =  50  *  .Machine$single.eps“0.5, 
test.vec  =  Mresid",  standcoef  =  TRUE) 

C 

x_as.matrix(x)  #  in  case  x  is  a  one  dimensional  list  (single  regressor) 
origx_as.matrix(x) 
p_ncol(x) 
njirow(x) 

#  Compute  the  INITIAL  Estimates 

#  determine  the  biasing  parameter  k 

if  (int==F)  C 

init  <-  sest(x,  y,  int=F) 
beta1_init$coef 
w  init$w 

> 


S-estimator  (Rousseeuw  and  Yohai,  1984;  see  Marazzi  and  Joss  (1993)  p.  216) 

S-estimate  of  scale 

Hoerl  and  Kennard  fully  iterated 

KW  M-estimate  of  covariance  (Marazzi  and  Joss,  1993) 

using  a  Col  linearity  Insensitive  Routine  (WFCOL) 

M-estimate  of  leverage  over  the  median  M-estimate  of  leverage 
Tukey's  Biweight 

c  =  4.685  Tukey's  for  95%  efficiency 
Fully  iterated  IRLS 


if  ( i nt==T)  i 

init  <-  sest(x,  y) 
beta1_init$coef 
w  init$w 
>  ‘ 

#  Scale  the  Weighted  X  matrix 


# 

#  For  model  diagnostic  purposes,  convert  the  X  matrix  to  unit  length  and  scale  the  y  vector 

#  The  result  is  a  correlation  matrix  form  of  X  and  a  set  of  standardized  regression  coefficients 

#  with  no  intercept  term 

# 

# 

#  Weighted  Unit  LENGTH  scaling  (Walker,  1984,  p.  123) 

# 


if  (standcoef)  L 
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xj_rep(1fp) 

sj_rep(1,p) 

xsjnat ri x( nrow= l ength (y ) , nco L =p) 
k_ncol(x) 

for  (j  in  1:k)  C 
xj  [j]_(sum(w*x[,  j]  )/sum(w)) 
sj  [j]_(sum(w*(x[,  j]  -xj  Cj])“2)“0.5) 
xs[,  jT_(x[,  j]  -xj  Cj]  )/sj  [j] 

> 

if  (int)  C 

xs_cbind(1 ,xs) 
p  ncol(xs) 

> 

> 


# 

#  Multi  col  linearity  Detection 

# 

#  Standardize  X  so  that  it  is  in  correlation  form 

sj j_rep(1,k) 
avgx_rep(1 ,k) 

xcor rjnat r ix(nco l=k,nrow= length (y)) 

for  (i  in  1:k)  i 
avgx  [i]  jnean(x[,  i] ) 
sj  j  [i]_sum((x[,  i]  -avgxti]  )*2) 
xcorr[,i]  (x[,i] -avgx[i] )/sqrt(sj j [i] ) 

> 

xpx_t(xcorr)%*%xcorr 

#  Solve  for  the  Variance  Inflation  Factors  (VI Fs),  which  are 

#  the  diagonals  of  (X'X)~-1 

vif_diag(solve(xpx)) 

#  Find  the  condition  number  (max  /  min  eigenvalue) 
e i g  enva l _e i gen ( xpx ) $va l ues 

l max_max ( e i gen ( xpx )$va l ues ) 
lmin_min(eigen(xpx)$values) 
c ondnum_ l ma x / l m i n 

#  Scale  the  responses  (y‘s)  to  find  the  standardized  regression  coefficients 

#  Use  unit  length  scaling  for  the  y*s  (M&P  p.  156,  Syy) 

#  if  (standcoef)  < 

#  syy_(n-1 )*var(y) 

#  avgy_mean(y) 

#  y  (y-avgy)/sqrt(syy) 

#  > 

#  Compute  the  scaled  coefficients  and  estimate  of  scale 

if  (standcoef)  { 

lsout_lsf it(xs,y,w, int=F) 
betas_l sout$coef 
sscale_mad( lsout$residuals) 


> 

#  Can  convert  back  to  the  original  coefficients 

#  Compute  the  transformation  matrix 


if  (standcoef)  { 


as_diag(1/sj  #ncot=k) 
asT_cbind(0#as) 
atop_c(1 # -xj/sj) 
if  (int) 

Ajnatrix(rbind(atop,as1 ),ncol=p) 
else  A_matrix(as) 

#  Can  convert  back  to  the  original  coefficients 
origs_A%*%betas 

> 


#  S-estimator  squared  scale  estimate  for  variance  estimate 

if  (standcoef ==F) 

msestd  <-  init$smin~2 

else 

msestd  <-  sscale~2 

#  If  we  insist  on  using  nonstandardized  X  and  Beta  (as  in  Monte  Carlo 
if  ( standcoef ==F)  betas_beta1 

# 

#  ESTIMATING  THE  BIASING  PARAMETER  FOR  RIDGE  REGRESSION 

# 

#  Determine  the  value  of  the  biasing  parameter  k 

#  use  the  MSE  and  coefficient  estimates  of  the  LS  fit 

# 

#  Initial  estimate  of  k  using  Hoerl,  Kennard,  and  Baldwin  (1975) 

# 


khkb_c((p*msestd)/(t(betas)%*%betas))  #  the  c()  function  makes  k  a  scalar 
# 

#  Then  we  can  iterate  on  k  as  suggested  by  Hoerl  and  Kennard  (1976) 

# 

knew_khkb 
ko l d_0. 000001 
yaug_c(y,0*c( 1 :p>) 
tterm_sum(1/eigen(xpx)$values)/p 
termval_20*(tterm)~-1 .3 

while  ((knew-kold)/kold>termval)  { 
kold_knew 

aug_sqrt(knew)*diag(nrow=p,ncol=p) 
xaug_rbind(xs,aug) 
beta_lsf it(xaug,yaug, int=F)$coef 
knew  c((p*msestd)/(t(beta)%*%beta)) 

> 

khk_knew 

#  Augment  the  x  and  y  matrices  using  the  biasing  constant  k 

kused_khk 

n_n+p 

aug_sqrt(kused)*diag(nrow=p,ncol=p) 
xaug_rbi nd( xs , aug) 
yaug_c(y,0*c(1:p)) 


#  Perform  RIDGE  regression  given  a  value  of  the  biasing  constant 

#  using  the  augmented  matrix  approach 
w_c(w,rep(1,p)) 

r i dout_l sf i t ( xaug , yaug  #  w, i nt=F ) 
coefhk_ridout$coef 


^  %  %  % 
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#  Convert  Back  to  the  Original  Coefficients 

if  (standcoef)  { 
origrs_A%*%coefhk 

ROBUST  -  RIDGE  ESTIMATION 

Perform  fully  iterated  BI  estimation  using  the  augmented  matrices 


if (ncol(xaug)  !=  length(betas)) 

stopC'Must  have  same  number  of  initial  values  as  coefficients") 


iris. delta  <-  function(old#  new) 

C 

a  <-  sum((old  -  new)~2) 
b  <-  sum(old“2) 

if(b  >=  1  ||  a  <  b  *  .MachineSdouble.xmax) 
sqrt(a/b) 

else  .MachineSdouble.xmax 

> 

irls.rrxwr  <-  function(xaug,  w,  r) 

C 

w  <-  sqrt(w) 

max(abs((as.vector(r  *  w)  %*%  x)/sqrt(as. vector(w)  %*%  (x~2))))/sqrt(sum(w  *  r~2)) 

> 

if ( ! <any(test.vec  ==  c("resid",  "coef",  "w",  "NULL"))  ||  is.nul l(test.vec))) 
stop(" invalid  testvec") 


if(!missing(wx))  { 

if ( length(wx)  !=  nrow(xaug)) 

stop( "Length  of  wx  must  equal  number  of  observations") 
if (any(wx  <  0)) 

stop( "Negative  wx  value") 
w  <-  w  *  wx 

> 

resid  <-  ridout$residuals 

#  resid  <-  yaug  -  xaug  %*%  betas 
converged  <-  FALSE 

status  <-  "converged" 
conv  <-  NULL 

method. in. control  <-  method. exit  <-  FALSE 

#  Determine  the  tuning  constant  based  on  the  suggestion  of  Marazzi  and  Joss  (1993) 

tc_4.685 

#  Robeth  pi  weights  using  the  scatter  matrix 

if  (int)  C 

xpi_as.matrix(cbind(1fx)) 

> 

else 

xpi_as.matrix(x) 

dfrpar(xpi,  "Kra-Wel") 

#  Weights 

z  <-  wimedv(xpi) 

z  <-  wynalg(xpi,  z$a);  nitw  <-  z$nit 


#  Scale  the  distances  such  that  the  median  distance  is  unity  and  all  others  are  a  ratio  of  the 

#  actual  distance  to  the  median  distance 


%  %  % 
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zSdistm  <-  z$dist/median(z$dist) 
pi  <-  1/zSdistm 

#  augment  the  pi  weights  for  the  augmented  observations 
pi  <-  c(pi ,rep(1 ,p)) 


#  Use  the  scale  estimate  from  the  initial  S- estimate 
scale  <-  sqrt(msestd) 


for(i iter  in  1 :iter)  l 

if(! is.null(test.vec)) 

previous  <-  get(test .vec) 


if(scale  ==  0)  { 

convi  <-  0 
method. exit  <-  TRUE 

status  <-  "could  not  compute  scale  of  residuals" 

> 

else  { 


epi s_res i d/ (sea l e*pi ) 

#  In  case  the  residuals  go  to  zero,  keeps  the  weight  =  1  (vs  undefined) 

if(any(resid  ==  0))  { 

for  (i  in  1 : length(yaug))  t 
if  (res id [i]  ==  0) 
wCi]  <-  1 

else 

w[i]  <-  method(epis[i] , tc) 

> 

} 

else  < 

Keep  the  weights  of  the  augmented  observations  =  1 

if (augment)  { 

for  (i  in  1 :n) 
if  ( i<=(n-p)) 

w[i]  <-  method(epis[i] , tc) 
else  wCi]  <-  1  #  maintain  w[i]=1  for  augmented 

#  observations 

> 


else 

w  <-  method(episf tc) 


epis  <-  c(epis) 

> 

if( !missing(wx)) 

w  <-  w  *  wx 

#  Every  time  the  weights  change,  update  the  scaled  weighted  X  matrix 

#  before  computing  the  new  scaled  coefficients 

# 

if  (standcoef)  l 
k_ncol(x) 
xjn_rep(1,k) 
sjn_rep(1,k) 

xs__matrix(nrow=length(y),ncol=k) 
for  (j  in  1 : k)  t 
wx_w[1 : length(y)] 
xjn[j]_(sum(wx*x[, j] )/sum(wx)) 


sjn[j]_(sum(wx*(x[,  j]  -xjn[j]  )'2)“0.5) 
xs[,  j]_(x[,  j]  -xjn[j]  )/sjn[j] 

> 

if  (int)  C 

xs_cbind(1 ,xs) 
p_ncol(xs) 


xaug_rbi nd( xs , aug ) 


temp  <-  lsfit(xaug,  yaugf  w,  int  =  FALSE) 
coef  <-  tempScoef 
res id  <-  tempSresi duals 
i f ( ! is.nul l(test.vec)) 

convi  <-  irls.delta(previous,  get(test.vec)) 
else  convi  <-  irls.rrxwr(xaug,  w,  resid) 

> 

conv  <-  c(conv,  convi) 
converged  <-  convi  <=  acc 

done  <-  method. exit  ||  (converged  &&  ! method. in. control ) 
if (done) 

break 

> 

if( !done) 

warning(status  <-  pasteC'fai led  to  converge  in",  iter,  "steps")) 
if( !missing(wx))  { 

tmp  <-  (wx  !=  0) 
w[tmp]  <*  w[tmp]/wx[tmp] 

> 


#  Convert  Back  to  the  Original  Coefficients 

#  Can  convert  back  to  the  original  coefficients 

#  Compute  the  transformation  matrix 


if  (standcoef)  i 
as_diag(1/sjn,ncol=k) 
asT_cbind(0,as) 
atop_c(1 ,-xjn/sjn) 
if  (int) 

A_matrix(rbind(atop,as1 ),ncol=p) 
else  Ajnatrix(as) 

#  Can  convert  back  to  the  original  coefficients 
origrr_A%*%coef 


#  Compute  final  residuals  and  MSE 
if  (int) 

x1_cbind(1 ,origx) 
else  x1_as.matrix(origx) 
f inres_c(y-x1%*%origrr) 
f inmse_sum(f inres“2)/(n-p-1 ) 


else  C 

f inres_resid 

f inmse_sum(resid‘2)/(n-p-1 ) 

> 
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if  (standcoef)  i 

list(f inalcoef  =  origrr,  finalstd  =  coef,  finmse  =finmse,  finres  =  finres, 
initialstd  =  betas,  initial  =  betal,  intialchk  =  origs, 
vifs  =  vif,  condi tnum  =  condnum, 
kinit  =  khkb,  kiter  =  khk,  kused  -  kused, 
ridgstd  =  coefhk,  ridgorig  =  origrs, 
scale  =  scale,  tc  =  tc,  distances  =  z$dist, 
w  =  w) 

> 

else 

list(f inalcoef  =  coef,  ridge  =  coefhk,  initial  =  betal, 
finmse  =finmse,  finres  =  finres, 
vifs  =  vif,  condi tnum  =  condnum, 
kinit  =  khkb,  kiter  =  khk,  kused  =  kused, 
scale  =  scale,  tc  =  tc,  distances  =  z$dist, 
w  =  w) 

> 
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Program  Code  for  Simulation  Experiment  on  Robust  Regression  Estimators 


Pilot  Study  for  Chapter  5  -  Robust-Only  Monte  Carlo  Simulation  Study  of  Robust  Techniques 

This  is  an  example  of  batch  file  written  in  S-PLUS  used  to  perform  a  simulation  study  of  robust 
techniques  versus  different  data  configurations  of  outlier  location,  outlier  magnitude,  number  of 
regressors,  and  outlier  density.  Eleven  regression  methods  are  evaluated  including  least  squares 
for  this  24  treatment  design.  50  replicates  of  each  treatment  combination  are  run  and  an  average 
MSEE  is  computed  for  each  technique.  The  AMSEEs  are  stored  in  files  for  future  analysis. 


Purpose  is  to  determine  which  robust  technique  performs  the  best  under  a  variety  of  scenarios 
A  mixed  level  3  factor  outlier  test  -4x3x2  experiment 

1)  outlier  location/ leverage  content  (4  levels) 

a)  interior  outliers  and  no  leverage  points 

b)  interior  outliers  and  leverage  points 

c)  exterior  outliers  and  leverage  points 

d)  interior  and  exterior  outliers  and  leverage  points 

2)  number  of  independent  variables  (2  levels) 

a)  2  -  2  regressor,  12  design  space  points  +  4  axial  points  to  be  used  for 

leverage 

b)  6  -  6  regressor,  32  design  space  points 

c)  10  -  10  regressor,  64  design  space  points 
leverage 

3)  outlier  density  (2  levels) 

a)  10%  outliers 

b)  20%  outliers 

^*************************************************************************************************** 
#*** 

#***  OUTLIER  MAGNITUDE  /  OUTLIER  LOCATION  EXPERIMENT 

#*** 

^*************************************************************************************************** 

# 

Number  of  independent  variables  (not  including  the  intercept) 


+  8  axial  points  for  leverage 
+  16  axial  points  also  for 


**** 

**** 

★*** 


# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

dimension  models) 
# 

coefficients 

# 


desdim 


orthcoef 


the  dimension  of  the  X  matrix 
2  -  2  regressor,  12  design  space  points  +  4  axial  points  to  be  used  for  leverage 

6  -  6  regressor,  32  design  space  points  +  8  axial  points  for  leverage 

10  -  10  regressor,  64  design  space  points  +  16  axial  points  also  for  leverage 

the  values  of  the  orthogonal  coefficients 
1  -  b  for  each  regressor  (such  that  the  signal  term  is  equal  among  different 

(2var=7,  6var=4,  and  10var=3)  signal  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 


# 

£  ************************************************************************ 

#  X  matrices  for  the  OUTLIER  LOCATION  /  LEVERAGE  CONTENT  experiments 

^  ************************************************************************ 

# 

#  111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111 
# 

#  Dataset  1  -  2  Variable,  n=16,  NO  High  Leverage  Points 

#  Efficiency  Test, 

#  3  replicates  of  a  2  factor  full  factorial  +  4  axial  points 


x2ax1  matrix(c(-1 ,-1, 

1,-1.” 

-1.1. 

1.1. 
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-1.-1. 

1,-1, 

-1,1. 

1,1, 

-1,-1, 

1,-1. 

-1,1, 

1,1, 

1.414,0, 

0,1.414, 

-1.414,0, 

0,-1. 414 ),ncol=2,byrow=T) 

#  111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111 


#  222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222 
# 

#  Dataset  2  -  10  Variable,  n=80,  NO  High  Leverage  Points, 

#  Efficiency  Test 

#  1/16  fraction  of  a  10  factor  factorial  (64  obs)  +  16  axial  points 

x10ax1_matrix(c(-1,-1, -1,-1, -1,-1, -1,-1, -1,-1, 

1,1, 1,-1, -1.-1, -1,-1, -1.-1, 

-1,1, -1,1, 1.1. -1.-1, -1.-1, 

1,-1, 1,1, 1,1, -1.-1, -1.-1, 

1.-1, -1.-1, 1.-1, 1.-1, -1.-1, 

-1,1. 1.-1, 1,-1, 1.-1, -1,-1, 

1,1. -1,1. -1.1, 1.-1, -1,-1, 

-1,-1. 1.1, -1.1, 1,-1, -1.-1, 

-1,-1. -1.1, 1.-1, -1,1. -1,-1. 

1,1, 1,1. 1,-1, -1.1, -1,-1, 

-1,1. -1.-1. -1,1, -1.1, -1,-1, 

1  -i  1  -1  -1  1  -1  i  .1  .1 

1,-1. -1,1, -1.-1. 1,1. -1.-1. 

-1, 1,1, 1,-1, -1,1, 1,-1, -1, 

1,1, -1,-1, 1,1, 1,1, -1,-1, 

-1,-1. 1.-1. 1.1, 1.1. -1.-1. 

1,1, -1,-1, -1,-1, -1,-1, 1,-1, 

-1,-1, 1,-1. -1,-1, -1,-1, 1,-1. 

1,-1, -1.1, 1.1, -1,-1, 1.-1. 

-1,1. 1,1, 1.1, -1,-1, 1,-1. 

-1,1, -1,-1, 1,-1, 1,-1, 1,-1, 

1.-1, 1.-1, 1.-1, 1.-1, 1.-1, 

-1,-1, -1,1. -1,1, 1.-1. 1,-1, 

1111-111-11-1 

1.1.1,  I,  l|  •(  'f'l  '# 

1.1,  -1.1, 1.-1, -1.1, 1,-1, 

-1.-1. 1,1, 1.-1. -1.1. 1.-1, 

1,-1, -1,-1. -1,1, -1.1, 1.-1. 

-1,1, 1,-1, *1,1, -1,1, 1.-1, 

-1,1, -1.1. -1,-1, 1,1. 1.-1, 

1.-1, 1,1, -1,-1, 1,1. 1,-1. 

-1, -1,-1, -1,1, 1,1,1, 1,-1, 

1,1. 1.-1, 1,1. 1,1, 1.-1. 

-1,-1. -1,1. -1.-1. -1,-1. -1,1, 

1,1. 1,1, -1.-1. -1.-1, -1.1. 

-1,1, -1,-1, 1.1, -1,-1, -1.1, 

1.-1, 1,-1, 1.1. -1,-1, -1.1. 

1,-1. -1,1, 1,-1, 1,-1. -1.1. 

-1,1, 1.1, 1.-1. 1,-1. -1.1. 

1,1. -1,-1, -1.1, 1,-1, -1.1, 

-1.-1. 1.-1. -1,1. 1.-1, -1,1, 

-1,-1. -1,-1. 1,-1, -1.1. -1.1, 

1  #  1  »  1  »  1  /  'f'f  '  f'l 

-1.1. -1.1, -1,1. -1.1. -1.1, 

1.-1, 1,1, -1.1, -1.1. -1,1, 

1.-1, -1,-1. -1.-1. 1,1. -1,1. 

-1.1. 1,-1, -1.-1, 1.1. -1.1. 

1,1, -1.1, 1.1, 1,1. -1,1. 
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-1,-1, 1,1, 1,1, 1,1, -1,1, 

1,1, -1,1, -1,-1, -1,-1, 1,1, 

-1,-1, 1,1, -1,-1, -1,-1, 1,1, 

1, -1.-1, -1,1, 1,-1. -1,1.1. 

-1,1, 1,-1, 1,1, -1,-1, 1,1, 

-1,1, -1,1, 1.-1. 1.-1, 1.1, 

1,-1, 1,1, 1,-1, 1,-1, 1,1, 

-1,-1, -1.-1, -1.1. 1.-1. 1,1. 

1.1. 1.-1, -1.1, 1,-1. 1.1. 

1.1. -1.-1, 1,-1, -1,1. 1.1. 

-1.-1, 1,-1. 1,-1, -1,1. 1.1. 

1.-1. -1.1, -1.1, -1.1, 1.1. 

-1,1, 1,1, -1,1, -1,1, 1,1, 

-1,1, -1,-1. -1.-1. 1,1, 1.1. 

1,-1, 1.-1. -1.-1, 1.1, 1.1, 

-1,-1. -1,1, 1,1. 1.1, 1,1. 

1.1. 1.1. 1.1. 1,1, 1.1, 

3.162,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0, 

0,3.162,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0, 

0,0,3.162,0,0,0,0,0,0,0, 

0,0,0,3.162,0,0,0,0,0,0, 

0,0,0,0,3.162,0,0,0,0,0, 

0,0,0,0,0,3.162,0,0,0,0, 

0,0,0,0,0,0,3.162,0,0,0, 

0,0,0,0,0,0,0,3.162,0,0, 

0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,3.162,0, 

0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,3.162, 

-3.162,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0, 

0,-3.162,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0, 

0,0,-3.162,0,0,0,0,0,0,0, 

0,0,0,-3.162,0,0,0,0,0,0, 

0,0,0,0,-3.162,0,0,0,0,0, 

0,0,0,0,0, -3. 162,0,0,0,0),ncol=10,byrow=T) 

#  222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222222 

#  333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333 

# 

#  Dataset  3  -  2  Variable,  n=16,  NO  High  Leverage  Points 

#  Efficiency  Test, 

#  3  replicates  of  a  2  factor  full  factorial  +  4  axial  points 

x2axv_matrix(c(-1,-1, 

1,-1." 

-1,1. 

1.1, 

-1,-1. 

1.-1, 

-1,1, 

1,1. 

-1,-1. 

1,-1. 

-1.1. 

1.1. 

4,0, 

0.5, 

-6,0, 

0 , - 7) , nco l =2 , by row=T ) 

#  333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333 


#  444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444 

# 

#  Dataset  4-10  Variable,  n=80,  High  Leverage  Points, 

#  Efficiency  Test 

#  1/16  fraction  of  a  10  factor  factorial  (64  obs)  +  16  axial  points 

x10axv_matrix(c(-1,-1, -1,-1, -1,-1, -1,-1, -1,-1, 

1,1, 1.-1. -1,-1, -1.-1. -1.-1, 
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-1,1, -1,1,1, 1,-1, -1, -1,-1, 
1.-1, 1,1, 1,1. -1,-1, -1,-1, 
1,-1, -1,-1, 1,-1, 1,-1, -1,-1, 
-1,1. 1,-1, 1.-1. 1,-1, -1.-1, 

1,1, -1.1, -1.1, 1.-1. -1,-1, 
-1,-1. 1,1. -1,1, 1,-1, -1.-1. 
-1,-1, -1,1, 1,-1, -1,1, -1,-1, 

1,1, 1.1. 1,-1, -1.1. -1,-1, 
-1.1. -1,-1. -1,1, -1,1, -1,-1. 
1.-1, 1,-1, -1.1, -1,1. -1.-1, 
1,-1. -1,1, -1,-1. 1,1. -1,-1, 
-1.1, 1,1, -1.-1, 1.1, -1.-1, 
1,1, -1,-1, 1.1, 1,1, -1,-1. 
-1.-1. 1,-1. 1,1, 1.1, -1.-1, 
1,1, -1,-1, -1,-1, -1.-1. 1.-1, 
-1,-1, 1.-1. -1,-1, -1,-1. 1.-1, 
1,-1. -1,1, 1.1. -1.-1, 1.-1. 
-1,1, 1,1, 1.1. -1,-1, 1,-1, 

-1, 1,-1, -1, 1,-1, 1,-1, 1,-1, 
1,-1, 1,-1, 1.-1, 1,-1, 1.-1. 
-1,-1, -1,1, -1,1, 1,-1, 1,-1, 

1,1, 1.1, -1.1, 1,-1, 1,-1. 

1,1, -1,1, 1.-1. -1.1, 1,-1. 
-1,-1, 1,1, 1,-1, -1,1, 1,-1, 
1,-1. -1,-1, -1.1. -1,1. 1.-1. 
-1,1, 1,-1, -1.1, -1,1, 1.-1. 
-1,1. -1.1, -1.-1, 1,1, 1.-1. 
1.-1. 1,1, -1.-1. 1.1, 1.-1, 

-i  -i  -i  -i  i  i  i  i  i  -i 

1.1. 1. -1, 1.1. i,i, i,-i. 

-i,-i. -1.1. -1.-1. -1.-1. -1.1. 

1.1. 1.1.  -i,-i, -i,-i. -i.i. 
-i.i, -1,-1, 1,1, -i.-i, -i,i. 
1.-1. 1,-1. i.i, -1.-1. -i.i. 
i,-i. -i.i, i.-i. i.-i, -i.i. 
-i,i. i,i, i.-i. i.-i, -i.i, 

1.1.  -i,-i, -i.i, i.-i, -i.i. 
-i,-i. i.-i, -i.i. i.-i, -i.i. 
-i.-i. -i.-i, i.-i. -i.i. -i.i. 

1.1. 1. -i, i.-i, -i.i. -i.i. 
-1,1, -i.i. -i,i, -i.i, -i.i. 
i.-i, i,i, -i.i. -i.i, -i.i. 
i.-i. -i,-i, -i,-i, i.i, -i,i» 
-i.i. i,-i, -i,-i, i.i, -i.i. 

1.1.  -i,i, i.i, i,i. -i,i, 

-i, -i.i, i,i, i,i,i, -i,i, 

1.1.  -i.i, -i.-i, -i,-i, i.i. 
-i,-i, i,i, -i.-i, -i,-i. i.i, 
i.-i. -i.-i, i,i, -i.-i, i.i. 

1  «  1 f  1  f  '  /  1  f  1  #  1  #  1 1 

-i,i, -i.i, i.-i, i.-i, i.i, 
i,-i, i,i, i.-i. i.-i, i,i. 
-i.-i. ■ -i.-i. -i.i.  i.-i.  i.i. 

1.1. 1. -i, -i.i, i,-i, i,i, 

1.1.  -i,-i, i.-i, -i.i, i.i. 
-i.-i. i.-i. i.-i, -i.i, i.i. 
i.-i. -i,i, -i.i, -i.i, i.i. 
-i.i. i,i, -i.i, -i.i, i.i. 

-i.i. -i,-i, -i,-i. i.i, i.i. 
i,-i. i.-i, -i.-i, i.i, i.i, 
-i,-i, -i.i. i,i. i.i. i.i. 

1.1. 1.1. 1.1. 1.1. 1.1. 
10,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0, 
0,12,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0, 
0,0,14,0,0,0,0,0,0,0, 
0,0,0,16,0,0,0,0,0,0, 
0,0,0,0,10,0,0,0,0,0, 
0,0,0,0,0,12,0,0,0,0, 
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0,0,0,0,0,0,14,0,0,0, 

0,0,0,0,0,0,0,16,0,0, 

0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,10,0, 

0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,12, 

-14,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0, 

0, -16,0, 0,0,0, 0,0, 0,0, 

0,0, -10,0, 0,0,0, 0,0,0, 

0,0, 0,-12, 0,0,0, 0,0,0, 

0,0, 0,0, -14,0,0, 0,0,0, 

0,0, 0,0,0, -16, 0,0,0,0),ncol=10,byrow=T) 

#  444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444 

#  55555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555 

# 

#  Dataset  5-6  Variable,  n=40,  NO  high  leverage  points, 

#  Efficiency  Test  and  Low  Breakdown  Test, 

#  1/2  fraction  of  a  6  factor  factorial  (32  obs)  +  8  axial  points  at  sqrt(p) 

# 

x6ax1  matrix(c(- 1,-1,- 1,-1,- 1,-1, 

1,1. -1.-1. -1.-1. 

1,-1, 1,-1, -1,-1, 

-1,1. 1,-1, -1,-1. 

1,-1, -1,1, -1,-1, 

-1,1, -1,1, -1,-1, 

-1,-1. 1,1, -1,-1. 

1.1, 1.1, -1,-1, 

1.-1. -1,-1. 1,-1, 

-1.1. -1,-1. 1,-1. 

-1.-1. 1,-1, 1.-1, 

1,1, 1,-1, 1,-1, 

-1,-1, -1,1, 1,-1, 

1.1, -1,1, 1,-1. 

1,-1, 1.1, 1,-1. 

-1.1, 1,1, 1.-1. 

1.-1, -1.-1. -1,1, 

-1,1. -1,-1. *1,1. 

-1  .1  i-i-ii 

/  1,1,  l,  >fl, 

1,1, 1,-1, -1.1. 

-1.-1. -1.1. -1.1. 

1.1, -1.1, -1.1, 

1,-1. 1,1. -1.1, 

-1,1, 1.1. -1,1, 

-1,-1, -1.-1. 1,1, 

1,1, -1.-1, 1,1. 

1.-1, 1.-1, 1.1, 

-1,1, 1,-1, 1,1, 

1,-1, -1.1. 1,1. 

-1,1, -1.1, 1.1, 

-1,-1. 1,1. 1.1. 

1,1. 1.1, 1,1. 

2.45,0,0,0,0,0, 

0,2.45,0,0,0,0, 

0,0,2.45,0,0,0, 

0,0,0,2.45,0,0, 

0,0,0,0,2.45,0, 

0,0,0,0,0,2.45, 

-2.45,0,0,0,0,0, 

0,-2.45,0,0,0,0),ncol=6,byrow=T) 

#  55555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555555 

#  66666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666 
# 

#  Dataset  6  -  6  Variable,  n=40,  20%  (8)  Variable  High  Leverage  Points, 

#  Bounded  Influence  and  High  Breakdown  Test 

#  1/2  fraction  of  a  6  factor  factorial  (32  obs)  +  8  axial  points 

# 

x6axv_matrix(c( -1,-1,- 1,-1,- 1,-1, 

1,1, -1,-1, -1.-1. 
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1,-1, 1,-1, -1,-1, 

-1.1. 1,-1. -1,-1. 

1. -1.-1, 1.-1. -1. 

-1.1.-1.1.-1.-1. 

-1.-1. 1.1. -1.-1. 

1.1. 1.1, -1.-1. 

1,-1, -1.-1. 1,-1. 

-1,1, -1,-1, 1,-1, 

-1.-1. 1,-1, 1.-1, 

1,1, 1,-1, 1,-1, 

-1.-1, -1.1. 1.-1. 

1.1. -1.1. 1,-1, 

1.-1. 1,1. 1,-1. 

-1.1.1. 1.1. -1. 

1.-1.- -1,-1, -1.1. 

-1,1, -1,-1, -1,1, 

-1,-1, 1,-1, -1,1, 

1,1, 1,-1, -1.1, 

-1.-1, -1,1. -1.1, 

1. 1.-1. 1. -1.1. 

1,-1. 1,1. -1,1, 

-1,1. 1,1. -1,1, 

-1,-1, -1.-1, 1,1. 

1,1. -1.-1. 1.1. 

1,-1. 1,-1. 1.1. 

-1,1, 1.-1, 1.1, 

1.-1, -1.1, 1,1. 

-1.1. -1,1. 1,1, 

-1,-1. 1,1, 1.1, 

111111 
7,0, 0,0,0, 0, 

0,9, 0,0, 0,0, 

0,0,11,0,0,0, 

0,0,0,13,0,0, 

0,0, 0,0, 7,0, 

0,0, 0,0, 0,9, 

-11,0,0,0,0,0, 

0,-13,0,0,0,0),ncol=6,byrow=T) 

#  66666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666 


#************************************************************************** 

#  Measures  of  MVE  distance  for  each  dataset  (robust  squared  distances) 

# 

#  Using  Marazzi's  ROBETH  software  which  computes  Rousseeuw's  MVE  approximation 

#  using  random  subsamples  of  size  n=10,000  for  6  and  10  variable  datasets  and 

#  complete  searches  for  2  variable  datasets 


#*************************************Hir*************************************** 


mveds1_mymvlm(x2ax1 , rep(1 ,16), i lm=0, iopt=3)$d“2 

mveds2_mymvlm(x10ax1  ,  rep(1 ,80), i  lm=0,  i  opt=2,nrep=1 0000,  iseed=1 2345  )$d~2 
mveds3  jnymv  l m( x2axv ,  rep(  1 , 1 6) ,  i  l itfO  ,  i  opt =3 ) Sd “ 2 

mveds4jnymvlm(x10axv,rep(1 ,80),  i  lm=0,  iopt=2,nrep=10000,  iseed=12345)$d‘2 
mveds5_mymvlm(x6ax1  ,rep(1 ,40),  i  Lm=0,  iopt=2,nrep=  10000,  iseed=12345)$d~2 
mveds6_mymvlm(x6axv,rep(1 ,40),  i  lm=0,  iopt=2, nrep=  10000,  iseed=12345)$d‘2 


^♦★★★★************************************************************************ 


# 

#  Compute  M-estimates  of  Covariance  for  the  Krasker-Welsch  Weights  (zds#) 

# 


#  Set  initial  values  for  the  ROBETH  functions 


dfvalsC ) 


% 


#  dsl 


x2ax1wi  <-  cbind(1 ,x2ax1) 
dfrpar(x2ax1wi,  "Kra-Wel") 
zdsl  <-  wimedv(x2ax1wi) 

zdsl  <-  wynalg(x2ax1wi ,  zds1$a)$dist 

#  ds2 

xIOaxIwi  <-  cbindd  ,x10ax1) 
df rpar(x10ax1wi ,  "Kra-Wel") 
zds2  <-  wimedv(x10ax1wi ) 

zds2  <-  wynalg(x10ax1wi,  zds2$a)Sdist 

#  ds3 

x2axvwi  <-  cbindCl fx2axv) 
df rpar(x2axvwi ,  "Kra-Wel") 
zds3  <-  wimedv(x2axvwi ) 

zds3  <-  wynalg(x2axvwi f  zds3$a)$dist 

#  ds4 

xIOaxvwi  <-  cbindd, xIOaxv) 
dfrpar(x10axvwi ,  "Kra-Wel”) 
zds4  <-  wimedv( xIOaxvwi) 

zds4  <-  wyna l g( xIOaxvwi ,  zds4$a)$dist 

#  ds5 

x6ax1wi  <-  cbindd  ,x6ax1) 
dfrpar(x6ax1wi,  "Kra-Wel") 
zds5  <-  wimedv(x6ax1wi ) 

zds5  <-  wynalg(x6ax1wi f  zds5$a)$dist 

#  ds6 

x6axvwi  <-  cbind(1 ,x6axv) 
dfrpar(x6axvwi,  "Kra-Wel") 
zds6  <-  wimedv(x6axvwi ) 

zds6  <-  wynalg(x6axvwi,  zds6$a)$dist 


#  Number  of  replicates  per  design  point 
nrun  50 


Dataset  Looping 


for  (k  in  1:24)  { 

if  <k==1)  <desdim_2;  n_16;  p_3;  x_x2ax1;  mverdjnvedsl;  mdist_zds1> 
if  (k==2)  CdesdirnJO;  n_80;  p_11;  x_x10ax1;  mverd_mveds2;  mdist_zds2> 
if  (k==3)  Cdesdim~2;  n_16;  p_3;  x_x2ax1;  mverdjnvedsl;  mdist_zds1> 
if  (k==4)  CdesdimJO;  n_80;  pjl;  x_x10ax1;  mverd_mveds2;  mdist_zds2> 
if  (k==5)  {desdim_2;  n_16;  p_3;  x_x2axv;  mverd_mveds3;  mdist_zds3> 
if  (k==6)  {desdim_10;  n_80;  p_11;  x_x10axv;  mverd_mveds4;  mdist_zds4> 
if  (k==7)  <desdim_2;  n_16;  p_3;  x_x2axv;  mverd_mveds3;  mdist_zds3> 
if  (k==8)  CdesdinTlO;  n_80;  p__1 1 ;  x_x10axv;  mverdjnveds4;  mdist_zds4> 
if  (k==9)  fdesdim_2;  n_?6;  p_3;  x_x2axv;  mverdjnveds3;  mdist_zds3> 
if  (k==10)  CdesdimJIO;  n_80;  pjllj  x_x10axv;  mverdjnveds4;  mdist_zds4> 
if  (k==11)  fdesdim_2;  n_16;  p_3;  x_x2axv;  mverd_mveds3;  mdist_zds3> 
if  (k==12)  fdesdim_10;  n_80;  pjll;  x_x10axv;  mverd_mveds4;  mdist_zds4> 
if  (k==13)  fdesdim_2;  nJI6;  p_3;  x_x2axv;  mverd_mveds3;  mdist_zds3> 
if  (k==14)  {desdimJIO;  n_80;  p_11;  x_x10axv;  mverdjnveds4;  mdist_zds4> 
if  (k==15)  fdesdim_2;  n_16;  p_3;  x_x2axv;  mverd_mveds3;  mdist_zds3> 
if  (k==16)  {desdimJO;  n_80;  p_11;  x_x10axv;  mverd_mveds4;  mdist_zds4> 
if  (k==17)  Cdesdim_6;  n_40;  p_7;  x__x6ax1;  mverd_mveds5;  mdist_zds5> 
if  (k==18)  <desdim_6;  n_40;  p~7;  x_x6ax1;  mverd_mveds5;  mdist_zds5> 


if  (k==19)  <desdim_6; 
if  (k==20)  {desdim_6; 
if  (k==21)  {desdim_6, 
if  (k==22)  Cdesdim_6( 
if  (k==23)  {desdim_6( 
if  (k==24)  {desdim_61 


n_40; 

P J; 

n_40; 

pj; 

n_40; 

P _7; 

n_40; 

pj; 

n__40; 

p J; 

n_40; 

pj; 

x_x6axv;  mverdjnveds6; 
x_x6axv;  mverdjnveds6; 
x_x6axv;  mverd_mveds6; 
x_x6axv;  mverdjnveds6; 
x_x6a xv ;  mve  rdjnved s6 ; 
x_x6axv;  mverd_mveds6; 


mdist_zds6> 
mdist_zds6> 
mdist_zds6> 
mdist_zds6> 
mdist_zds6> 
mdist  zds6> 


#  Generate  the  vector  of  orthogonal  coefficients 


if  (desdim==2)  orthmag_7 
if  (desdim==6>  orthmag_4 
if  (desdim==10)  orthmag_3 


alpha_orthmag  +  vectorC'numeric", length=(p-1)) 


#  Initialize  the  arrays  that  hold  the  coefficient  estimates 

msetjnatrix(nrow=nrun,ncol=11 ) 

Iscf  _matrix(nrow=nrun,ncol=p) 
mcf _matrix(nrow=nrun,ncol=p) 
rbmcf_matrix(nrow=nrun,ncol=p) 
ltscf_matrix(nrow=nrun,ncol=p) 
scf_matrix(nrow=nrun,ncol=p) 
mmcf_matrix(nrow=nrun,ncol=p) 
bichcf  jnatrix(nrow=nrun,ncol=p) 
bimjcf_matrix(nrow=nrun,ncol=p) 
bi js2cf_matrix(nrow=nrun,ncol=p) 
bi js3cf_matrix(nrow=nrun,ncol=p) 
bi js5cf  jnatrix(nrow=nrun,ncol=p) 


for  <i  in  1  inrun)  < 


# 

#  Create  the  error  vector,  dependent  on  the  error  distribution  and 

#  noise  level 

# 

# 

#  Determine  the  value  of  the  residuals 

# 

resd_c(rnorm(n,0,1 )) 


# 

#  Modify  the  residual (s)  to  generate  outlier(s) 

# 

#  Dataset  1  or  5  residuals  . 

if(k==1  J|  k==5)  i 

#  2  variable  dataset  -  10%  (2)  Interior  outliers 

#  finding  the  observation  numbers  for  the  outlier  positions 

#  must  randomly  select  without  replacement 

posset_NULL 

while  ( length(posset)<2)  { 
pos_f loor(runif (1 )*12)+1 
if  7length(posset)==0)  possetj>os  else  C 
cpre_compare( rep( pos , l ength ( posset ) ) , posset ) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
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posset_c ( posset , pos ) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(8,10) 
for  (j  in  1:2)  C 

resd [posset EJ]]  sign(resd [posset [j]] )*ressiz[j] 

> 

> 

#  . 

#  Dataset  2  or  6  residuals  . 

if(k==2  ||  k==6)  { 

#  10  variable  dataset  -  10%  (8)  Interior  outliers 

#  finding  the  observation  numbers  for  the  outlier  positions 

#  must  randomly  select  without  replacement 

posset_NULL 

whi le  7length(posset)<8)  { 

pos_f loor(runif(1)*64)+1 

if  ( length(posset)==0)  posset_pos  else  C 

cpre_compare(rep(pos, length (posset)), posset) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset_c ( posset , pos ) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(12, 14, 16, 18,12,14,16,18) 
for  (j  in  1:8)  { 

resd [posset [j]]  sign( resd [posset [j]]  )*ressiz[j] 

> 

> 

#  . 


#  Dataset  3  or  7  residuals  . 

if (k==3  j|  k==7)  C 

#  2  variable  dataset  -  20%  (3)  Interior  outliers 

#  finding  the  observation  numbers  for  the  outlier  positions 

#  must  randomly  select  without  replacement 

posset^NULL 

whi le  7 l eng th( posset) <3 )  C 
pos_f loor(runif(1)*12)+1 
if  7length( posset )==0)  posset_pos  else  t 
cpre_compa  re ( rep( pos , l engt h7posset ) ) , posset ) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset_c( posset , pos) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(6,8,10) 
for  (j  in  1:3)  i 

resd [posset [ j] ]  si gn< resd [posset [ j] ] )*ressi z [ j] 

> 

#  . 


#  Dataset  4  or  8  residuals 
i f ( k==4  ||  k==8)  t 


#  10  variable  dataset  -  20%  (16)  Interior  outliers 

#  finding  the  observation  numbers  for  the  outlier  positions 

#  must  randomly  select  without  replacement 

posset_NULL 

while  7length(posset)<16)  { 
pos_f loor(runif(1 )*64)+1 
if  ( Length (posset )==0)  posset_pos  else  C 
cpre_compare( rep( pos , l ength ( posset ) ) , posset ) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset_c( posset, pos) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(12,14,16,18,12,14,16,18,12,14,16,18,12,14,16,18) 

for  ( j  in  1:16)  { 

resd [posset [ j ] ]  s i gn( r esd [posset [ j ]  ]  )*  ress i z [ j  ] 

> 

> 

#  . 


#  Dataset  9  residuals  . 

if (k==9)  t 

#  2  variable  dataset  -  10%  (2)  Exterior  outliers 

#  finding  the  observation  numbers  for  the  outlier  positions 

#  must  randomly  select  without  replacement 

posset_NULL 

while  ( length(posset)<2)  { 
pos_f loor(runif (1 )*4)+13 
if  ( length(posset)==0)  posset jdos  else  { 
cpre_compare(rep(posf l ength (posset) ), posset) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset  c(posset,pos) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(8, 10) 
for  (j  in  1:2)  C 

resd [posset [ j] ]  s i gn( resd [posset []]])* ress i  z [ j 3 

> 

> 

#  . 


#  Dataset  10  residuals  - . 

if (k==10)  { 

#  10  variable  dataset  -  10%  (8)  Exterior  outliers 

#  finding  the  observation  numbers  for  the  outlier  positions 

#  must  randomly  select  without  replacement 

posset_NULL 

while  7l ength ( posset )<8)  { 

pos_f Loor(runif(1 )*16)+65 
if  ( length(posset)==0)  posset_pos  else  { 
cpre_compare(rep(pos, l ength ( posset )),posset) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset_c( posset , pos ) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 


ressiz_c(12,14,16,18#12,14,16,18) 


for  (j  in  1:8)  { 

resd [posset [ j] ]  si gn( resd [posset [ j3 ] )*ressi z [ j] 

> 

> 

#  . 


#  Dataset  11  residuals  . 

if(k==11 )  < 

#  2  variable  dataset  -  20%  (3)  Exterior  outliers 

#  finding  the  observation  numbers  for  the  outlier  positions 

#  must  randomly  select  without  replacement 

posset_NULL 

while  (length(posset)<3)  { 
pos_f loor(runif(1)*4)+13 
if  7length( posset )==0)  posset jpos  else  C 
cpre_compare(rep(pos, length (posset)), posset) 
if  (any<cpre==0))  next 
pos set_c( posset, pos) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(6,8,10) 
for  (j  in  1:3)  { 

resd [posset [j]]  sign( resd [posset [j] ] )*ressiz[j] 

> 

> 

#  . 


#  Dataset  12  residuals . . 

if (k==12)  l 

#  10  variable  dataset  -  20%  (16)  Exterior  outliers 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  each  Exterior  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(12,14, 16, 18,12,14,16,18,12,14,16, 18,12,14,16,18) 
for  (j  in  65:80)  <; 

resd  [ jl_si gn(  resd[J]  )*ressi  z  [ j  -  64] 

> 

> 

#  . 

#  Dataset  13  residuals  . 

if(k==13)  < 

#  2  variable  dataset  -  10%  (2)  outliers  (1  interior  and  1  exterior) 

#  finding  the  observation  numbers  for  the  outlier  positions 

#  must  randomly  select  without  replacement 

#  Assign  the  interior  outlier 

posset_NULL 

while  ( length(posset)<1)  { 
pos_f loor(runif(1 )*12)+1 
if  ( length(posset)==0)  posset _pos  else  { 
cpre_compare( rep( pos , l engthlposset ) ) , posset ) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset  c( posset, pos) 

> 

> 


#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 
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ressiz_c(8) 
for  ( j  in  1:1)  i 

resd [posset  [j] ]_sign( resd [posset  [j]]  )*ressiz[j] 

> 


#  Assign  the  exterior  outlier 

posset_NULL 

while  ( length(posset)<1 )  { 

pos_f loor(runif(1 )*4)+13 
if  ( length(posset)==0)  possetjxis  else  { 
cpre_compare( rep( pos , l eng th (posset ) ) , posset ) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset  c(posset,pos) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(10) 
for  (j  in  1:1)  { 

resd [posset [ j ] ] _s i gn( resd [posset [ j ] ] )*  ress i z [ j  3 

> 

> 

#  . 

#  Dataset  14  residuals  . 

if (k==14)  { 

#  10  variable  dataset  -  10%  (8)  outliers  (4  interior  and  4  exterior) 

#  finding  the  observation  numbers  for  the  outlier  positions 

#  must  randomly  select  without  replacement 

#  Assign  the  interior  outlier 

posset_NULL 

while  ( length (posset )<4)  { 

pos_f loor( runi f ( 1 )*64)+1 
if  ( length (posset )==0)  posset_pos  else  C 
cpre_compare( rep( pos , l eng thTposset ) ) , posset ) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset_c( posset , pos ) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(12,14,16, 18) 
for  (j  in  1:4)  { 

resd [posset [j] 3  si gn( resd [posset [j]]  )*ressiz[j] 

> 


#  Assign  the  exterior  outlier 

posset_NULL 

while  ( length(posset)<4)  { 
pos_f loor(runif(1 )*16)+65 
if  ( length(posset)==0)  posset _pos  else  { 
cpre_compare( rep( pos , l engt h (posset ) ) , posset ) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset_c ( posset , pos ) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(12,14,16,18) 
for  (j  in  1:4)  i 

resd [posset [j]]  sign( resd [posset [j]]  )*ressiz[j] 

> 
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# 


#  Dataset  15  residuals . - . 

i f (k==15)  < 

#  2  variable  dataset  -  20%  (3)  outliers  <1  interior  and  2  exterior) 

#  finding  the  observation  numbers  for  the  outlier  positions 

#  must  randomly  select  without  replacement 

#  Assign  the  interior  outlier 

posset_NULL 

while  ( length (posset )<1 )  C 
pos_f loor(runif(1 )*12)+1 
if  ( length(posset)==0)  posset_pos  else  C 
cpre_compare(rep(pos, length (posset)), posset) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset_c( posset, pos) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(6) 
for  (j  in  1:1)  { 

resd [posset [j)]_si gn( resd [posset [j] ] )*ressiz [j] 

> 


#  Assign  the  exterior  outlier 

posset_NULL 

whi le  (length(posset)<2)  { 
pos_f loor(runif(1 )*4)+13 
if  ( length(posset)==0)  posset_pos  else  < 
cpre_compare(rep(pos, length (posset)), posset) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset  c(posset,pos) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(8,10) 

for  (j  in  1:2)  { 

resd [posset [j] ]_sign( resd [posset [j]]  )*ressiz[j] 

> 

> 

#  . - . - . - 

#  Dataset  16  residuals  . 

if (k==16)  C 

#  10  variable  dataset  -  20%  (16)  outliers  (8  interior  and  8  exterior) 

#  finding  the  observation  numbers  for  the  outlier  positions 

#  must  randomly  select  without  replacement 

#  Assign  the  interior  outlier 

posset_NULL 

while  ( length(posset)<8)  C 
pos_f loor(runif (1)*64)+1 
if  ( length(posset)==0)  posset_pos  else  t 
cpre_compare( rep( pos , length (posset ) ) , posset ) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset_c ( posset , pos ) 

> 

> 


#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 
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ressiz_c(12, 14, 16, 18,12,14,16,18) 
for  (j  in  1:8)  { 

resd [posset [j]]_sign( resd [posset [j]] )*ressiz[j] 

> 


#  Assign  the  exterior  outlier 

posset_NULL 

while  (length(posset)<8)  { 
pos_f loor(runif(1)*16)+65 
if  7length(posset)==0)  posset_pos  else  { 
cpre_compare( rep( pos, l engthTposset ) ) , posset ) 
if  <any(cpre==0))  next 
posset  c(posset,pos) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(12,14,16, 18,12,14,16,18) 
for  (j  in  1:8)  { 

resd [posset [j]]  sign( resd [posset [j]]  )*ressiz[j) 

> 

> 

#  . 

#  Dataset  17  or  19  residuals  . 

i f (k==17  ||  k==19)  < 

#  6  variable  dataset  -  10%  (4)  Interior  outliers 

#  finding  the  observation  numbers  for  the  outlier  positions 

#  must  randomly  select  without  replacement 

posset_NULL 

while  ( length (posset ) <4 )  { 

pos_f loor( runi f ( 1 )*32)+1 
if  (l eng th( posset >==0)  posset jx>s  else  { 
cpre_compare(rep(pos, length (posset)), posset) 
if  (any(cpre==0>)  next 
posset_c( posset, pos) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(8,10,12,14) 
for  (j  in  1:4)  C 

resd [posset [ j 13 _s i gn( resd [posset [ j ] ] ) *  r ess i z [ j  ] 

> 

> 

#  . 


#  Dataset  18  or  20  residuals  . 

if (k==18  ||  k==20)  C 

#  6  variable  dataset  -  20%  (8)  Interior  outliers 

#  finding  the  observation  numbers  for  the  outlier  positions 

#  must  randomly  select  without  replacement 

posset_NULL 

whi le  (length(posset)<8)  { 
pos_floor(runif(1)*32)+1 
if  ( length(posset)==0)  posset_pos  else  { 
cpr e_compa re( rep( pos ,  l engthTposset ) ) , posset ) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset  c(posset,pos) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 
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ressiz_c<8,1 0,1 2,14,8,10, 12, 14) 
for  (j  in  1:8)  { 

resd [posset [ j] ]  si gn( resd [posset [ j] ] )*ressi z [ j] 

> 

> 

#  . 

#  Dataset  21  residuals  . 

if (k==21 )  < 

#  6  variable  dataset  -  10%  (4)  Exterior  outliers 

#  finding  the  observation  numbers  for  the  outlier  positions 

#  must  randomly  select  without  replacement 

possetJIULL 

while  7 1 ength( posset) <4 )  { 

pos_f loor(runif(1)*8)+33 
if  ( length(posset)==0)  posset jdos  else  { 
cpre_compare( rep( pos , l ength7posset ) ) , posset ) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset_c( posset , pos ) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(8# 10, 12, 14) 
for  (j  in  1:4)  t 

resd [posset [j]]_sign( resd [posset [j] ] )*ressiz [j] 

> 

> 

#  . 


#  Dataset  22  residuals . . 

if (k==22)  t 

#  6  variable  dataset  -  20%  (8)  Exterior  outliers 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  each  Exterior  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(8, 10, 12, 14,8, 10, 12, 14) 
for  (j  in  33:40)  { 

resd [j]_sign( resd [j] )*ressiz[j-32] 

> 

> 

#  . 


#  Dataset  23  residuals  . 

if <k==23)  { 

#  6  variable  dataset  -  10%  (4)  outliers  (2  interior  and  2  exterior) 

#  finding  the  observation  numbers  for  the  outlier  positions 

#  must  randomly  select  without  replacement 

#  Assign  the  interior  outlier 

posset_NULL 

while  ?length(posset)<2)  i 
pos_f loor(runif(1 )*32)+1 
if  ( length (posset )==0)  posset_pos  else  C 
cpre__compare(  repCpos,  lengthZposset ) ) ,  posset ) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset_c<  posset , pos ) 

> 

> 
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#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(8,12) 
for  (j  in  1:2)  { 

resd [posset [j]]  sign(resd [posset [j]] )*ressiz[j] 

> 


#  Assign  the  exterior  outlier 

posset_NULL 

whi le  7l ength( posset) <2 )  ( 

pos_f loor(runif(1 )*8)+33 
if  ( length<posset)==0)  posset_pos  else  C 
cpre_compare( rep(pos, length(posset ) ) , posset) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset_c( posset , pos ) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(10,14) 
for  (j  in  1:2)  { 

resd [posset [j]]  sign( resd [posset [j]]  )*ressiz[j] 

> 

> 

#  . 

#  Dataset  24  residuals  . 

if(k==24)  l 

#  6  variable  dataset  -  20%  <8)  outliers  (4  interior  and  4  exterior) 

#  finding  the  observation  numbers  for  the  outlier  positions 

#  must  randomly  select  without  replacement 

#  Assign  the  interior  outlier 

posset_NULL 

while  ( length(posset)<4)  { 
pos_f loor(runif(1 )*32)+1 
if  ( length(posset)==0)  posset_pos  else  { 
cpre_compare( rep( pos , l engt h ( posset ) ) , posset ) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset_c ( posset , pos ) 

> 

> 

#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 

ressiz_c(8,10, 12,14) 
for  (j  in  1:4)  C 

resd [posset [j]]  si gn( resd [posset [j]] )*ressiz[j] 

> 


#  Assign  the  exterior  outlier 
posset_NULL 

while  ( length(posset)<4)  { 
pos_f loor(runif(1 )*8)+33 
if  ( l ength< posset )==0)  posset_pos  else  < 
cpre_compare( repCpos , length (posset ) ) , posset ) 
if  (any(cpre==0))  next 
posset_c( posset, pos) 

> 


#  assign  a  residual  magnitude  to  the  outlying  observation 


ressiz_c(8,10,12,14) 
for  (j  in  1:4)  C 


resd [posset [ j] ]  si gn(resd [posset [j] ] )*ressi z [ j] 

> 

> 

#  . 


# 

#  Generate  the  vector  of  observations 

# 

y_c(x  %*%  alpha  +  resd) 

# 

#  Compute  INITIAL  estimates  for  bounded  influence  techniques 

# 

Itscf [i , ]_ltsreg(x,y)$coef 

sout_sest(x,y)  #  Need  the  entire  object  so  the  scale  estimate  can  be  passed 
scf [i ,3_sout$coef 
xwi_cbind(1 ,x) 
df  rparCxwi  ,"Kra-Wel") 

rbmcf [i ,3_rbmost(xwi #y,cc=1 .5)$theta [1  :p] 


# 

#  Compute  FINAL  estimates  for  bounded  influence  techniques 

# 

Iscf [i,]_lsf it(x,  y)$coef 

mcf [i ,3_rreg(x,  y,  method=wt .bisquare)$coef 

mmcf [i , Dimmest (x,  y)$coef 

bichcf [i ,]_  bich  <x,  y,  init=ltscf [i ,3 ,  mverd=mverd)$coef 
bimjcf[i,]_  bimj  (x,  y#  init=rbmcf [i ,3 ,  mdist=mdist)$coef 
bi js2cf [if3_bi js2(x,  y,  init=sout,  mdist=mdist)$coef 
bi js3cf [i#3_bi js3(x,  yf  init=sout,  mdist=mdist)$coef 
bi js5cf [i#3_bi js5(x,  y,  init=sout,  mdist=mdist)$coef 


talpha_c(0, alpha) 

#  Calculate  the  mean  square  inefficiency  ratios 

msels_t(lscf  [i ,3 -talpha)%*%(lscf [i ,3 -talpha) 
msem_t(mcf [i ,] - talpha )%*%< mcf [i ,3 -talpha) 
mserbm_t( rbmcf [i ,3 -talpha)%*%(rbmcf [i ,3 -talpha) 
mselts_t( Itscf  [i ,3 -talpha)%*%( Itscf [i ,3 -talpha) 
mses_t(scf [i ,] -talpha)%*%(scf [i #3 -talpha) 
msemm_t(mmcf [i #3 -talpha)%*%(mmcf [i ,3 -talpha) 
msebich_t(bichcf [i ,3 -talpha)%*%(bichcf [i ,3 -talpha) 
msebim]_t(bimjcf ti ,3 -talpha)%*%(bimjcf [i ,3 -talpha) 
msebi js2_t(bi js2cf [i,3 -talpha)%*%(bijs2cf[i  ,3 -talpha) 
mseb i j  s3_t (bijs3cf[i,3-talpha) %*%( b i j  s3c  f [  i ,  3  - 1  a  l  ph  a ) 
msebi js5_t(bi js5cf [i ,3 -talpha)%*%(bi js5cf [i  ,3  -  talpha) 

mset  [l ,  3  _c(mse  l  s ,  msem, mserbm,  msel  ts #  mses ,  msemm,  msebi  ch , msebi m  j , msebi  j  s2 ,  msebi  j  s3 ,  msebi  j  s5 ) 

#  Close  the  loop  that  performs  tests  of  multiple  samples  for  fixed  settings 

> 

#  Calculate  the  mean  mse  for  each  technique 

amselsjnean(mset [# 13 ) 
amsem_mean(mset [,23 ) 
amserbm_mean(mset [f 33 ) 
amselts_mean(mset [#43 ) 
amses_mean(mset [#53 ) 
amsemm_mean(mset [,63 ) 
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amsebi ch_mean(mset [,73 ) 
amsebi mj_mean(mset [,83 ) 
amsebi js2_mean(mset [,93 ) 
amsebi  js3jnean(  mset  [,  103 ) 
amsebi js5_mean(mset [, 1 13 ) 

amse_c( amse  l  s ,  amsem,  amserbm,  amse  l  ts ,  amses ,  amsemm,  amsebi  ch ,  amsebi  m  j ,  amsebi  j  s2 ,  amsebi  j  s3 ,  amsebi  j  s5 ) 
wr i te( t ( amse ) , f i l e="p5 t amse . out" , nco l = l ength ( amse) , append=TRUE ) 


#  Write  the  contents  of  mse  estimation  to  a  file  by  rows 

if  (k==1)  write(t(mset),fi Ie="p5tds1 .out",ncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==2)  write(t(mset),f i le="p5tds2.out,,,ncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==3)  write(t(mset),f i le="p5tds3.outM,ncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==4)  write(t(mset),file="p5tds4.out",ncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==5)  write(t(mset),f i te="p5tds5.out",ncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==6)  write(t(mset),f i le="p5tds6.out",ncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==7)  write(t(mset),file="p5tds7.out,,,ncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==8)  write(t(mset),f  i  le=',p5tds8.out,,,ncol=ncol(mset)> 
if  (k==9)  wr i t e C t ( mset ) , f  i  l e="p5 tds9 . out 11 , nco l  =nco l ( mse t ) ) 
if  (k==10)  write(t(mset),f i Ie="p5tds10.out",ncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==11 )  write(t(mset),f i Ie="p5tds11 .out",ncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==12)  write<t(mset),f i le="p5tds12.out"#ncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==13)  write(t(mset), f i le="p5tds13.out"fncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==14)  write<t(mset),f i Le="p5tds14.out",ncol=ncoL(mset)) 
if  (k==15)  write(t(mset),f i le="p5tds15.out,,,ncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==16)  wri te(t(mset),f i Ie="p5tds16.out"fncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==17)  write(t(mset),f i le=,,p5tds17.out"#ncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==18)  write(t(mset),f i Le="p5tds18.out",ncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k— 19)  write(t(mset),f  i  Ie=,,p5tds19.out",ncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==20)  wr ite<t (mset ),f i Ie="p5tds20. out", ncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==21 )  wri te(t (mset ),f i Ie="p5tds21 .out"#ncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==22)  wri te( t (mset ),f  i  Ie=,,p5tds22.out"fncol=ncol(mset)) 
if  (k==23)  wr i t e( t ( mset ) , f  i  l e="p5 tds23 . out " , nco l *=nco l ( mse t ) ) 
if  (k==24)  write(t(mset),f i le=Hp5tds24.out",ncol=ncol (mset)) 

#  Close  the  loop  for  dataset  tests 

> 


